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Visiting the ancient countries of Egjpt, Greece, and Italy, being 
the chief object of travelling at the present day, and the consequent 
interest taken in the remains of the former grandeur, magnificence, 
and high civilization of these countries, has made Archajology one 
of the most important and most interesting studies of the present 
day. Egypt, Greece, and Italy, wiire the fountain heads of our 
civilization and the sources of our knowledge ; to them wo can 
trace, link by link, tho origin of all that is ornamental, graceful, 
and beautiful, in our architecture, sculpture, and in tho arts of 
design. Remains, evincing the perfection they liave reached ii^ 
these arts, and attesting tho stages of development which have been 
passed through leading to that culminating point of eicollenco, are 
still objects of the greatest interest in those countries. An intimate 
knowledge, therefore, of tho original state and foimor perfection, 
and also of the present state of these remains, has been a matter of 
the deepest interest to many. Each country has found ardent in- 
vestigators in its history and antiquities. The ruins of Egypt 
have yielded an endless amount of historical information to the 
ardent researches and zeal of Young, Champollion, Rosollini, AVil- 
kinson, Bunsen, Lepsius, Birch, Tho temples and Cyclopean remains 
of Greece have been accurately drawn and described by Chandler, 
Stuart, Dodwoll, Muller, Leake, Falkcner, Wordsworth, Penrose. 
Tlic remains of ancient art in Italy have been always a favourite 
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tlieino of writci-8 of different countries, English, French, German, 
as well as of Italian writers. Braun, Cramer, Dennis, Fergusson, 
Lanr.i, Micali, Inghiranri, Canina, have written largely on tlicso 
subjects. 

'J'he works of these authors, treating of the various subjects ot 
ancient art, are for the most part not only voluminous and very 
costly, but also diflicult to bo procured. The present work has, 
therefore, been compiled to supply a want often felt when travelling 
in Greece, Italy, or Egypt; a work which would afford concise 
general information on tho objects of antiquity so frequently met 
with in these countries. Its chief object has been to condense, 
within tho smallest possible compass, the es.sence of tho information 
contained in the wr itings of authors who are considered as authori- 
ties on these subjects 

Wo have adopted tho following division in this work : — 


.MtCUrrECTUBE 


PV.Yi'nAN, \ Walls, houBos, temples, altarii,columaji,otJcliska. 
Gkecian, I pyramids, theatres, amjihitheatres, namua- 
F/rmscAN, | chin, hii>podromes, stadia, baths, public 

Rohak, ' roads, bridges, gates, aqueducts, tombs. 


HCULPTb’KK. 


Eoyptian, ■■ 
Grecian. I 
Etbcbcan, [ 
Roman, ' 


Statues. 

Busts. 

Bas-reliefs. 


FAINTING 


Ecyitian, 

Grecian, I Frescoes, painted sculpture, painted vases, 
Etbcscan, I mosaics. 

Roman, ' 


GLYITIC ART . 


EoYFI'IAN, 

Grecian, 

Etruscan, 

Roman, 


Engraved stones, iu intaglio ami mmeo. 


j I-AJVITIAN, I 

INSC'KlFTlONts . { , Material, uliihubets, languages, ubbrevintious. 

j Etruscan. 1 

t Roman, ' 


t 
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IX 

To avoid notes of reference, appended is a list of (lie works and 
writers consulted, and whoso words arc frequently quoted and in- 
troduced. 

Bunse.\'’s Egypt. 

Lki-sius’ Egypt. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

Sharpe’s Egypt. 

Muller’s Ancient Art (Leiteh’s translation). 

Ferousson’s Handbook of Architecture. 

Dennis’ Etruria. 

Fla.xman’s Lectures. 

Wrstmacott’s Handbook of Scvdplnre. 

GI'Xl’s Pomp'iana. 

WlNKELMAN. 

Oanina’s Boma Antica. 

Vitruvius. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Classical Dictionary. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopcedia of Architecture. 

Bawlinson’s Herodotus. 

AVornum’s Epochs of Painting. 

Birch’s Ancient Pottery, 

C. W. Kino’s Antique Oems. 

Natural History of Precious Stones. 

Vaux’s British Museum. 

To the kindness of Mr. Samuel Sharpe wo aro much indebtod for 
the use of several woodcuts from his “ History of Egypt." 

II. M. W. 
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First Division. 

MONUMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Each nation has rules, its proportions, and its particular tastes, 
having always in view the same end— solidity, regularity, and con- 
venience. The architecture of a people is an important part of their 
history. It is the external and enduring form of their public life ; it is 
an index of their state of knowledge and social progress. The influ- 
ence of climates and public institutions was particularly displayed in 
the productions of architecture. The material also afforded by the 
country must necessarily have an important influence on the arelii- 
tectnre of a people. In our West, temples open to the sky would bo 
as little suited to its climate as to our habits. Scenic representations 
formed more a part of the national customs of the Greeks and 
Romans than with us ; and lastly, the art of war, such as it was 
among the ancients, imposed other principles on military archi- 
tecture. 


Sectio.v I.— walls— mortar— bricks. 

Walls; Egyptian . — The walls of inclostire of the Egyptian towns 
are generally constructed of crude bricks, dried in the sun. Their 
dimensions are various ; the mud of the Nile supplied the material, 
which, however, required straw to prevent the bricks cracking. 
Sometimes they bear short hieroglyphic inscriptions enclosed in an 
oval, which is tho stamp of the king under whose reign they were 
made. Burnt bricks were not used in Egj'pt, and when found they 
are known to be of a Roman time. Large and massive stones were 
used in the construction of the temples. Calcareous stone was 
generally employed in the walls of buildings. The only works of 
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Egyptian arcliitecturo known arc temples, palaces, pyramids, walls of 
inclosiiro, quays, and other public constructions; private construc- 
tions, houses, (See., have disiippcared in the lapse of time, either 
because they were built of clay or brick, or of some other as 
jMjrishable material. The j>yramidal or sloping line was a character- 
istic feature of the Egyptian style in temples and other buildings — 
the chief object of which was solidity'. Another feature was the 
reed moulding, with lines cut obliquely on it, on the angles 
formed by the faces of the wall. The walls were surmounted by a 
projecting cornice. The solidity of Egyptian masonry is well 
known : it is the result of the good choice of materials, of its 
extraordinary size, and of the care bestowed on the building. It 
has been frequently remarked, that in the courses the neighbouring 
stones were attached to one another by plugs of wood, dove-tailed 
at each end, and imbedded in the stones. The Greeks and 
Romans employed bronze and iron for the same puiqwse. There 
is no appearance tliat metallic cramps were ever used among the 
Egyptians. 



Mas'^niiv. 


A TIm* retJcuUt«d work (opus reticula! uni). 

It The nocertain (upua iucertum). 

C The luodomum. 
i) The pr>cu4i»«H]oniQn]. 

E StiwKtmrov (exuplecton). 

K The itarovoi or bondniooea. 

G I'be butlomum (on a larger scale). 

Grecian. — At first the Greeks built their walls of rough stones 
of large proportions ; the interstices were filled np wi th smaller stones ; 
lemains of similar walls can be seen at Tiryns. At Myeonm, 
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Corinth, Eretri.i, and Cad3‘anda in Lj’cia, tlio most ancient walls are 
of irregular polj'gons, carefully cut, and well joined together. 
When Grecian architecture arrived at perfection, it adopted three 
different kinds of m.-isonry; — the isodomum ; courses of stone of the 
Siuue height, and in general voiy long : the pseudo-lsmlojwivi ; courses 
of stone of irregular height ; the empleclon, for extraordinarj’ 
thicknesses. The two faces of the wall were built with cut stone, and 
the intervoniug space was filled with rough stones imbedded in 
mortiir, and, at certain distances, stones (SmTorot) long enough to 
extend to both sides, consolidated this kind of construction. 

Italian . — In Ital^’ the stages of the development of masonrj- uro 
not very ditfererit from those followed in Greece. The following 
division of the relative antiquity of the different stjdcs of masonry 
in ancient walls seems to Ixs approved of bj’ the best authorities, 
and ma^' answer for the description of walls both iu Greece and 
Italj-, for the sequence of stjdcs was similar in both countries. First, 
the Cyclopean, composed of unhewn masses, rtidcly piled tip, with 



CVCLOfEAN WAIXS. 


no further adjustment than the insertion of small blocks iu the 
interstices, tind so descrilK'd bj’ I’ausanias. Of this rudest stj’lo of 
masonry’ few s}>ecimens now exist; the most celebrated one is the. 
citadel of Tiryns. The second style, which wo would call the 
I’olyijonal, though generally called the I’elu.sgiaii, is a natural and 
obvious improvement of the former. The improvement consists iu 
fitting the side of the polj-gonal blocks to each otlior, so that 
cxteriorlj' the walls maj* present a smooth and solid surface. What 
goes far to prove the high antiquitj* of this polygonal masonry' is 
the primitive style of its gateways, and the absence of the arch iu 
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connection with it ; and also that it is found as a substruction under 
walls built in the horizontal style, which is of later origin, as in 
tlie walls of Cosa. This style is prevalent at Mycen®, and also to 



ITJLVGONAL WALLli. 


be seen in the walls of Cadj'anda in Lycia. It is also to be met 
with in the Etruscan cities of Cosa and Satumia. Similar polygonal 
masonry’ is to bo found in the walls of Alatri and Arpiuo. In the 



third style, which wo shall call the Irregular Horizontal, by some 
called Etniscan, and also Hellenic, from its being the prevalent 
style in Etruria and in Greece, the blocks are laid in horizontal 
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coureeR, with more or less irregularity ; and the joints, sometimes 
accurately fitted, are either perpendicular or oblique. Cement was 
not employed in any of these walls : the massiveness of the parts 
rendered it unnecessaiy'. An approximation to this stylo is visible 


mi{EGI UkR HORIZONTAL. 



at Mycenas, but is seen in perfection in the cities of Ktruria, many 
of which still rettiin their ancient walls ; we may name Fiesole, 
Volterra, Cortona, Populonia, Roselle, and others.* To this maybe 

* Some attribute the adoption of these difierent styles of masonry to constructive 
necessity, and affirm that the cliaracter of the inosonry is determined by the 
material, Umestono splitting readily into polygonal forms, and travertine liaving a 
horizontal cleavage. This theory is however contradicted by the walls of Satumia, 
for they are polygonal and built of travertine. 

If I may bo allowed to hazard a conjecture, I would tay, that in the art of 
building, ns in every other art, tiiero is a progress from t)io rudest i^to per- 
fection ; each seporate style of masonry is the result or necessary consequence of 
tliat progress and gradual devclopracnt in the art of building in any country, and 
not peculiar to any particular race ; each style marking tlio stage of development 
in the art. As in sculpture tlicre ore threo difTerent styles; the first, rigid, hard, 
and rude, which was the first beginning of art; the second, when there was more 
roganl to proportion and beauty; and lastly, the third or perfect style — so in masonry, 
the first or primitive style was but a piling up of rough blocks which might bo 
suggested to any people; tlto second stylo may l>e considered an iiuprovcment 
<if tlio former; the third style, a still gmiter improvement, when the masonry was 
brought to its most perfect state. Specimens of polygonal an<l horizontal masoniy. 
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added a fourth st3'le, which is the final improvement on the irregular 
horizontal, and is composed of regular horizontal courses of cut 
stone, such as was used in the flourishing period of Greece, and 
similar to that now in universal use. This maj- bo distinguished as 
the Regular Jlorizonlal ; these different styles are not, however, of 



nEGlLAB IIORTZONTAI, 


the same periotl or age in all countiies, hut they mark the stages of 
development of the art of masonry in the country in which they arc 
found.- 

Roman. — first the Homans imitated the Etruscans their masters, 
and wore over Ixrrrowing of their neighbours, not onlj' civil and 
religious institutions, hut even the sterner ar-ts of war. In the 
same manner in their architecture and fortification ; in the Sabine 
cotintrj' thoj' seemed to have copied the style of the Sabines, in 
Latium, of the T.atins, in Etniria of the Etruscans. Afterwards ther- 
adopted two kinds of construction : the incertiim, or antiquum, com- 
po.scd of small rough pieces placed irregularly-, and imbedded in a 


with a similar sequence of styles, arc fouiul in Peni and in the ecnlml parts of 
America (Miasnuri), whore they cannot be said to lx- of oilher Polasgic or Etruscan 
orijrin. According to Jlr. Fergusson, examples occur in Peru of every intcrimvliato 
gnulatioti between the ixilygonal walls of the bouse of Manor) Capac and the regular 
horizontal masonry of the Tiinil)og, precisely corresponding with the grariiinl |)rt>- 
gress of art in Ixitium, or any European country where the Cych)pr:an or Pelasgic 
style of builrling has been found. 
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Inrgc quantitj’ of mortar ; and thu reticulaium, composed of stones, 
cut and squared, but joined so that the line of the jtiining formeil a 
diagonal, whieli gave to tlio walls the appearance of net-work. 
Vitnivius says, that this mode of building w.as the most common in 
his time ; several examples of it still remain : one may be seen in 
that part of the walls of Homo called the ^luro Torto. The Greeks 
gave it the name of dictyotheton, synonymous with net ; they also 
communicated to the Homans their rmplccton. Another structure of 
which the Homans made great use, and which was one of the most 
durable of all, was that composed of flat tiles. Canina distinguishes 
five species of Homan masonry: (1) when the blocks of stone are 
laid in alternate courses, lengthwise in one course and crosswise in 
the next ; this is the most common. (2) When the stones in each 
course are laid alteniatel}’ along and across ; this construction was 
usual when the walls were to be faced with slalw of marble. 
(.3) ^Vhcn they were l.aid entirely lengthwise ; (4), entirely cro.ss- 
wise. (.">) When the coui-ses are alternately higher and lower than 
each other, as in the temple of Vesta, over the Tiber. 3’hc earliest 
instances of Roman masonry are to be found in the Career Mamor- 
tinus, the Cloaca ISIaxima, and the Servian walls. They are con- 
stnictcd of ma-ssivo quadrangular hewn stones, placed together 
without cement. 

.M OUT Alt. — The perfection of that of the ancients has passed into a 
]iroverb. 'llio Egyptians never cmpli>yed it in their great construc- 
tions; but other monuments preserve traces of it: the pyramids 
were formerly covered with a coating which supjxtses its use. That 
plaster, lime, bitumen were employed in the arts, is attested by 
numerous examples. The Greeks and Etruscans were also acquainted 
with it, evidences of which arc to be seen in a rcseiwoir at Sparta, 
built of stone.s, cemented together; and in the sepulchral vaults of 
Tarquinii, which are plastered with stucco, covered with paintings. 
Necessity must have made the use of mortar familiar to every people. 
Time, which has hardened it, h.as caused it to bo considered more 
peifect than the modem. Its extreme h.ardness may probably bo 
accounted for by merely referring to the circumstance that the long 
exposure which it has undergone, in considerable masses, has given 
it the opportunity of slowly acquiring the carbonic acid from the 
air, upon which its hardness and durability depend. The chief 
excellence of the mortar of the ancients lay in their knowledge of 
the art of mixing lime with sand, more or less earthy. So scrupulous 
were the ancient masons in the mixing and blending of mortar, that 
the Greeks kept ten men constantly employed for a long space of 
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time in beating the mortar with wooden staves, which rendered it 
of such prodigious hardness, that Vitruvius tolls us that slabs of 
plaster cut from the ancient walls served to make tables. 

Bricks. — The ancients both baked their bricks and dried them in 
the sun. The Egj'ptians used sun-dried bricks in the large walls 
whioh inclosed their temples, and in the constructions about their 
tomlw. Pyramids were sometimes built of bricks, which consisted 
of ckiy and chopped straw. In some of the jiaintings in Egyptian 
tombs, slaves arc represented mixing and tempering the clay’, and 
turning the bricks out of the mould. They are sometimes found 
stamped with the oval of the king in whose reign they were 
made. They are about sixteen inches long, seven wide, and five 
thick. Burnt bricks were not used in Egypt until the Roman 
period. 

It has been supposed that the Greeks did not employ bricks until 
after their subjugation by the Romans, as none of the works executed 
prior to that period, the ruins of which still exist, exhibit any signs 
of brick work: yet there are Greek buildings mentioned by Vitni- 
vius, as built of brick. Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. 8) mentions the 
walla of Athens, towards Mounts Ilymottus and Pentelicns, and the 
cella of the temples of Jupiter and Hercules. The Greek name for 
bricks were didoron, pentadoron, tetradoron, from the Greek 
huipov, a handbroadth. 'ITio didoron was a foot long and half a 
foot wide. The pentadoron was five dora wide, and the tetradoron 
four dora wide on each side. All these bricks were also made half 
the size, to break the joint of tho work ; and the long bricks were 
laid in one course, and the short in the course above them. 
Vitruvius says, tho pentadora were used in public works ; and tho 
telradora in private. Tho Romans, according to Pliny, began to 
use bricks about tho decline of the republic ; but a brick building, 
called Temple of the god Rediculus, still remains, which is said to 
have been built on the occasion of the retreat of Hannibal. This 
building is, however, now supposed to be a tomb and an imperial 
structure, probably of tho time of the Antonines. The Roman brick 
used in the buildings on tho Palatine hill, in the baths of Caracalla, 
and in various remains of Roman buildings in England, is more like 
a tile than a brick, being very thin compared with its length and 
breadth. The dimensions of Roman bricks varj% being inches 
square and H thick; ICi inches square, thick, and 1 foot 
10 inches square, and 21 thick; the colour is red. Tho terms used 
by the Romans for bricks dried in tho sun, were lateres crudi ; and 
for bricks burnt in the kiln, lateres cocti, or coctiles. Though 
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Angnstiis boasted that he found Eomc brick and left it marble, 
brick continued to be generally used in the Homan buildings erected 
in the times of the later Homan emperors. 


Section II. — HOUSES. 

The ancients acted differently from the modems in this essential 
part of social customs. It does not seem that they ever occupied 
them.selves in adorning towns by private buildings ; public monu- 
ments had alone this privilege, and the honours decreed to citizens 
who had them built or repaired at their own expense, turned towards 
them their attention and the employment of their fortune rather 
than towards domestic habitations. The degree of comfort exhibited 
in the arrangement of their houses is a very important characteristic 
of a nation’s degree of civilization, and wo may mark the progress 
of this civilization in its successive stages from a rude condition to a 
high state of perfection by studying the architecture of a people as 
shown in their ordinary dwellings. 

Egyptian . — Egyptian houses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinations of bright colour in which the 
Egj’ptians delighted ; and a highly decorated mansion had numerous 
courts and architectural details derived from temples. Over the 
door was sometimes a sentence, as “ a good house,” or the name of a 
king, under whom the orvner piobably held some office. The plans 
varied according to the caprice of the builders. In some houses the 
ground plan consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a 
court, which was often planted with trees. Others were laid out in 
chambem round a central area, similar to the Homan inipluvium, 
and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, or a foun- 
tain, in its centre. The houses in most of the Egyptian towns are 
destroyed, leaving few traces of their plans ; but sufficient remains 
of some at Thebes and other places to enable us, with the help of 
the sculptures, to ascertain their form and appearance. 

Greek . — The Greeks, according to Vitnivius, and probably the rich 
Greeks, divided their house into two apartments distinct one fiom 
the other, that of the men — andronitis, and that of the women— 
gynmoonitis or gynmeeum. A poiter guarded the entrance of the 
house, which was generally a long corridor leading to the apart- 
ments, a Hermes, or a statue of Apollo Agyious, or an altar to that 
god, adorned the entrance ; at the end of this corridor was the 
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jjorisfylo of tho andronitis, which was a space open to the sky in the 
centre, and surrounded on all four sides by porticoes, which wore used 
for conversation and for exercise. Round the peristyle were arranged 
rooms used as banqueting rooms, music rooms, sitting, sleeping 
rooms, picture galleri(!S, and libraries. A door from this peristyle 
opened into a passage leading to the gjmajceuin, which was at first 
in tho upper story, when tho andronitis wiis on the ground floor ; 
afterwards it occupied, adjoining the latter, the most distant part of 
the house. Greek habits eondemned women to habitual seclusion. 
A large hall was destined for their usuitl employments, surrounded 
by their slaves ; at tho further end of this hall or poristylo was 
the TrpooTas or vestibule, on the right and left of which were two 
bedchambers, tho floXa/xo? and afKjAOaXafKK, tho former was tho prin- 
cipal bedchamber of tho house. A dining-room, and tho other 
rooms neces.saiy fyr domestic purposes lay contiguous. Some 
smaller buildings, next the house, were destined for strangers. It 
seems that Greek houses had but one story ; the pavement was a 
very hard cement, tho roof was a platfonn surrounded by a balus- 
trade. The light was admitted more through the upper part of the 
house than through the sides. 

Itoman . — Tlio Romans, who lived in a common apartment with 
their women, adopted for their houses a different distribution from 
that of tho Greeks: they were divided into two parts, one intended 
for public resort, tho other for tho private soi-vico of the family-. 
'I'hc door, ostium, led through tho vestibule, or pi-othy'rum, where 
the porter, ostiarius, usually had his sent, into the atrium or cavro- 
diiim, a kind of portico built in tho shape of a parallelogram, 
according to tho proportions of the different orders of architecture. 
It was loofed over, but with an opening in tho centre, called com- 
pluvium, towards which the roof sloped, .so as to throw tho min 
water into a cistern in tho fl(X)r, called impluvium. The atrium 
was tho most important part of tho Roman house, it was used as a 
reception hall. Hero the wealthy Roman exhibited to his numerous 
clients and flatterom all his wealth and magnificence. Tho atrium 
of M. Seaurus was celebrated for the richne.ss of its marVdo columns 
and tho beauty of its decorations. Vitruvius distinguishes five 
species of atria : I. Tho Tuscanicum, or Tuscan atrium, tho olde.st 
and simplest of all. It was merely an apartment, the roof of which 
was supported by four bcam.s crossing each other at right angles, 
tho included sjiace foiining the compluvium. It was styled Tuscan 
from tho Tuscans, from whom the Romans adopted it. II. The 
tetrastylo, or four-pillared atrium, resembled the Tuscan, except 
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that tho girders or main beams of tho roof wore supported by 
pillars placed at the four angles of the impluvium, III. The 
Corinthian atrium difl’ercd from the totmatyle only in the number of 
pillars and size of tho impluvium. IV. The atrium displuviatum 



1. Prothyrum. 

2. Tuscan Atrium. 

3. Impluvium. 

4 . AU. 

5. Open Tablinum. 

6. Fuucck, 

T. Apartments. 

H. Peristyle. 

9. Open court. 

10 . IVIvate enlmncc to Peristyle. 

11 . Ruin. 

12. Bed*chain!»cns. 

1.3. Library. 

IL Triclinium. 


15. Winter aecus. 

16. I.<arxe Siiuimer senu. 

17 . Fauct« fmm I\!ri»tyle to Rardt tk 

18. Kitchen. 

19. Servunt's balL 

20 . Cabinet. 

21. Portico. 

22 . Carden, 

23, 24. SlHtpti. 

25>29. Raktnis esUbllshments. 

26. Kntranee to Ptrialyle from side fstreet 

27. Rt^ervoir. 

28 . Tank. 
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had its roof inclined the contrary way, so as to tiirow the water off 
to the outside of the house instead of canying it into the implii- 
viiun. V. The atrium tostudinatiira was roofed all over, without 
any vacancy or corapluvium. At the further end of the atrium was 



the tablinum, where the family archives were kept. It was sepa- 
rated from the cava'diumhy an anlieum or curtain, like a drop-scene. 
In summer the tablinum was used as a dining room. Near the 
tablinum were two small oj'^n rooms (ahe), and in a comer of the 
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atrium was the lararium, or small private chapel. By the side of 
the tablinum was a corridor (fauces) which led to the private 
apartments — the first of which to ho mentioned is the peristyle. 
It resembled the atrium, being in fact a court open to the sky in 
the middle, and surrounded by a colonnade, but it was larger in its 
dimensions. The centre of the court was often decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, and was then called xystus. The other rooms, 
besides the bedchambers, the smaller ones for the women (cubicula), 
others with an alcove (thalami) for the master of the house, for his 
daughters, were the triclinium, or dining room, so named from the 
three beds, kXlvojl, whicli encompassed the table on three sides, 
leaving the fourth open to the attendants. The «ci, from outos, a 
house, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed from the Greeks. 
They were used for more extensive banquets; the asci, like the 
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atria, were divided into tetrastyle and Corinthian ; the pinacotheca 
or picture gallery, and the bibliotheca or library. The cxedra was 
either a seat intended to contain a number of persons, or a spacious 
hall for conversation. In tlie furthest comer of the house was the 
aulina or kitchen. The floors of the higher order of Homan houses 
were generally covered with stone, marble, or mosaic. The houses 
at Pompeii contain specimens of flooin in mosaic, exhibiting ex- 
quisite taste in the variety of ornament elaborated in them. The 
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walls of the rooms wore sometimes lined with thin slabs of marble ; 
they were also painted in fresco. Their decorative paintings 
genemlly represented mythological subjects, dancing figures, land- 
scapes, and ornamentiition in Ixmndless variety. Windows (^finestne) 
were seldom used in Homan houses. The atria and peristyles being 
always open to the sky, and the adjoining rooms receiving their 
light from them, prevented the necessity of windows; windows 
wore only reiiuired when there was an upper story. Homan life, as 
at the pre.sout day, being so much out of doors, windows were 
seldom wanted. 

The house of Lepidus was at first considered the finest in Homo ; 
tho thresholds of tho doors were of Xuraidian marble ; but ho was 
soon surpassed by others in splendour and niagnificonce, especially 
by Lucullns. At .■Vthens the houses of Thcmistocles, of .\ristides, 
differed but little from those of tho poorest citizen. The Homans 
had many stories to their houses ; to prevent the inconveniences 
which would result, Augustus restricted their height to seventy feet, 
which Trajan reduced to sixty. 

It was in their villas or country houses that tho Homans displayed 
a boundless luxury ; objects of art and tho productions of the most 
distant nations were collected there in addition to the profusion of 
other ornaments. Lucullus erected several magnificent villas near 
Naples and Tusculnm, which he decorated with tho most costly 
paintings and statues, in which ho lived in a stylo of magnificcnco 
and luxurj' which appeal's to have astonished even tho most wealthy 
of his contemporaries. The emperors Nero and Adrian also built 
magnificent villas, which the arts of Greece and tho luxurj’ of tho 
Eiist contributed to adorn. It was in tho villas of tho emperors, 
or of tho most wealth)’ citizens, that the most beautiful productions 
of ancient art have been found. 

A Human villa, according to tho rule laid down by Vitruvius, and 
the j’ounger l’linj’’s description of his Laurontino villa, had its 
atrium next tho door or porch at the entrance. Opposite the centro 
of tho peristyle was a caviodinm, after which came tho triclinium, on 
over)’ side of which wore cither folding doors or largo windows, 
affording a vista through tho apartments, and views of tho sur- 
rounding scenerj’ and distant mountains. Near this were several 
aiMUtments, including bedchambers and a library. Attached to tho 
villa were baths, halls for exercise, gardens (xj’stus), and everj' 
arrangement which could conduce to the pleasure and amusement of 
a wealthy Homan. The suburban villa of Diomedos at I’ompeii 
presents a somewhat different arrangement to that of I’liuy’s Lau- 
rentino villa. 
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Skctios III.— temples. 

ThMl’LKs aro wicred edifices destined to the worship of (lie divinity. 
All nations have raised them, and the piety which founded them 
hastened the progress of architecture by the desire to render these 
edifices more worthy of their destination. The Egyptians have 
surpassed all nations in the extent and magnificence of these public 
monuments; they had ancient temples when the oracle of Delphi 
dwelt in a cabin of laurels, and the Jupiter of Dodona had but an 
old oak for an abode. 

E^i/jilian . — The temple, properly so called, or the cella, or adytum, 
was in the form of a square, or an oblong square. It was there that 
the god dwelt, represented by his living symbol, which superstitious 
minds have taken for the divinity itself. The religious rituals pre- 
scrilied in all its minutim the order of the service of the priests 
towards these sacred animals, the representatives of the god, chosen 
and pointed out accoitling to exterior signs prescribed by the ritual. 
The adytum, or otjkov, the princi}iiil part of the temple, is always 
the mo.st ancient part, and boars the name of the king who had it 
built and dedicated. The plans of the different temples of Egypt 
display' a great diversity, but evince a certain uniformity in the 
principal parts. An Egyptian temple, as Mr. Eergus.son remarks, 
is an aggregation of parts around a small but sacred centre, which 
have been gradually elaborated during several centuries. The 
larger temples were generally approachr d by an avenue of sphinxes, 
and a pair of obelisks was placed in front of the jrylons. We 
extract the following description of the temple known as the 
llhamession, from Mr. Fergussou’s ‘‘ llartdbook,” as afi’ordingan accu- 
lato general description of an Egyptian temple. The whole temple 
was built by lihainses the Great, in the fifteenth century, n.c. It.s 
facade is formed by two great pyloms, or pyramidal mas-scs of masonry, 
which are the most appropriate and most intposing part of the 
structure externally. Between these is the entrance doorway (pro- 
pylon), leading almost invariably into a great sqtraro court-yard, 
with ixrrticoes, always on two, and sometimes on three sides. This 
leads to an iitncr court, smaller, but far more splendid, than the 
first. On the two sides of this court, through which the cerrtral 
passage leads, aro square piers with colo.'-si in front, aird on the 
light and left aro double ranges of circular cohimns, which are con- 
tinued also behind the srpiaro piers fronting the entrance. Passing 
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through this, we come to a hypostylo hall of great beauty, formed 
by two ranges of larger columns in the centre, and three rows of 
smaller ones on each side. Those hypostyle halls almost always 
accompany the larger Egyptian temples of the great ago. They 
derive their name from having an upper range of columns, or what 
in Gothic architecture, would bo called a clerestorj’, through which 
the light is admitted to the central portion of the hall. Although 
some are more extensive than this, the arrangement of all is nearly 
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similar. They possess two ranges of columns in the centre, so tall 
ns to equal the height of the side columns, together with that of 
the attic which is placed on them. These are generally of diflerent 
orders; the central pillars having a boll-shaped capital, the under 
side of which is perfectly illuminated from the mode in which the 
light is introduced : while in the side pillars the capital was nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom, apparently for the sake of 
allowing its ornaments to be seen. Beyond this are always several 
smaller apartments, in this instance supposed to be nine in number, 
but they are so mined that it is difficult to be quite certain what 
their arrangement was. These seem to have been I'ather suited to 
the residences of the king or priests, than to the purposes of a 
temple, as wo understand the word. Indeed, palace-temple, or 
temple-palace, would be a more appropriate term for these buildings 
than to call them simply temples. They do not seem to have been 
appropriated to the worship of any particular gtxl, but rather for the 
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great ceremonials of roj-nlty, of kingly sacrifice to the gods for tne 
}X)ople, and of worship of the king by tho j)Cople. He seems to 
have been regaided, if not as a god, at least as tho representative of 
the gods on earth. Thongh tho lihamession is so grand fioni its 
dimensions, and so beautiful from its designs, it is far surpassed, in 
every respect, by tho jmlace-templo at Kamak, wliich is, perhaps, 
the noblest effort of architcctuinl magnificence over produced by tho 
hand of man. Its principal dimensions are 1,200 feet in length, by 
alx)ut 360 feet in width, and it covers, therefore, about 430,000 
Sfjuare feet. Tho following description is from Sir O. W ilkinson. 
Tho principal entrance of tho grand temple is on tho north-west 
side, or that facing tho river. From a raised platform commences 
an avenue of Crio-sphinxes lending to tho front propyla before which 
stood two granite statues of a Pharaoh. One of these towers retains 
a groat part of its original height, but has lost its summit and 
cornice. Passing through tho pylon* of these towers, you arrive at 
a largo open court, or area, 275 feet, by 329 feet, with a covered 
corridor on either side, and a double line of columns down tho 
centre. Other propjloja terminate this area, with a small vestibule 
before tho p 3 ’lon, and form the front of tho grand hall of assemblj% 
the lintel stones of whose doorway were 40 feet 10 inches in length. 
'ITie grand hall measures 170 feet, by 329 feet, supjxrrtcd by a 
central avenue of twelve massive columns, 62 foot high (without 
tho plinth or abacus), and 1 1 feet 6 inches in diameter ; licsidcs 1 22 
of smaller, or, rather, less gigantic dimensions, 42 feet 5 inches in 
height, and 28 feet in circumference, distributed in seven lines on 
either side of tho former. Tho twelve central columns were origi- 
nallj' fourteen, but the northernmost have been enclosed within tho 
front towers or propyla, apporentlj- in tho time of Sethi or Osiroi, 
himself, tho founder of the hall. Tho two at tho other end were 
also partly built into the projecting w'all of the doorway. Attached 
to this doorwaj’ arc two other towers, closing tho inner extremity of 
the hall ; bej'ond which are two obelisks, one standing on its original 
site, the other having been thrown down and broken bj- human 
violence. Similar, but smaller, propyla succeed to this court, of 
which they form tho inner side. Tho next court contains two 
obelisks of larger dimcn.sions, tho one now standing being !I2 feet 
high, and 8 feet sejuare, surrounded by a peristyle of Osiride figures. 
Passing between two dilapidated propyla, you enter another smaller 
area, ornamented in a similar manner, succeeded by a vestibule, in 
front of the granite gateway of tho towel’s which form the fa^'ade of 

* Sir O. Wilkinson tenns tlic pyrniniiliil lowcr.4, |iro-|>yln ; iinil the entniiicc 
gntewny the pylon. Mr. Fcrgiissoii kvius to reverse this. 
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the court before the sanctuary. This sanctuary is of red pyanitc, 
divided into two apartments, and surrounded by numerous cham- 
bers of small dimensions, ranging from 29 feet by IG feet, to 



OROUSD-PLAN OP LUIOa. 

It) feet by 8 feet. The sanctuary, which was the original part of 
this great group, was built by Osirtasen, the groat monarch of the 
twelfth dynasty. Behind this a palace, or temple, was erected by 
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Thofmes III., considered by Mr. Fergusson as one of the most 
singular buildings in Egypt. The hall is 140 feet long, by' 55 foot 
in width, internally, and the roof supported by' two rows of massive 
square columns, and two of circular pillais of most exceptional form, 
the capiUd being reversed. Like almost all Egy'ptian halls it was 
lighted from the roof. 

A dromos, or avenue of sphinxes lead from Karnak to the temple 
of Luxor, in front of which were two obelisks covered with hiero- 
glyphics, remarkable for admirable execution. One of these has 
been carried to Paris. Immediately in front of the propylon are 
two sitting statues of Itameses II. Behind these tower two enormous 
pylons, the fa^idos of which are covered with bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing the wars and victories of king Kamesos. Within there was a 
court, 190 feet by 170 feet, surrounded by a peristyle consisting of 
two rows of columns. This was built at a difterent angle from the 
rest of the building, being turned so as to face Karnak. Beyond 
this was once a great hypostylc hall, of which the central colonnade 
alone remains. To this succeeds a court of 1 55 feet by 1 69 feet, 
surrounded by a peristyle, terminating in a portico of thirty-two 
columns. Still further back were smaller halls and numerous apart- 
ments, evidently meant for the king’s residence, rather than for a 
temple, or place exclusively devoted to worship. Like the palaces, 
of Nineveh, the Egyptian temples wore, doubtless, palace-temples; 
for the sovereigns of A.ssyria and Egypt combined the oiheas 
and duties of priest and king. The irregularity of this temple 
has led to the conjecture that the whole was not built at onco, 
according to a general plan, btit that it was the work of succes- 
sive ages. The southern end was built by Amunoph III. ; the great 
court, tho pylous, statues, and obelisks, were added by Kamesos the 
Great. 

Tho temples of Apollinopolis Magna (Edfou), and of Tentyra 
(Dendera), l)cing of a later ago, differ considerably in plan and 
arrangement from the elder palacc-tomples, for they' are more 
essentially temples. They aro also remarkable for their dimensions 
and richness of decoration. The largo temple at Edfou is built on the 
grandest scale, and like most Egyptian temples, is covered with 
paintings and sculpture, representing mythological and regal person- 
ages. It was erected in the ago of tho Ptolemies. The columns of 
this temple are remarkable for their elegance and variety, being 
formed on the typo of tho different plants and floweraof the country. 
It has the usual facade of an Egyptian temple, the two large and 
massive pylons with a gateway in the centre. Within these is a 
court, 140 feet by 161 feet, surrounded by' a colonnade on three 
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sides, and rising by easy steps, the whole width of the conrt, to the 
front or portico, wliieh in I’toleiuaic temples takes the place of the 
groat hypostyle halls of the Pharaohs. It is lighted from the front 



over low screens placed between each of the pillars, a jjecnliarity 
scarcely over found in temples of earlier date. W ithin this is an 
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iunor mul Hiimllcr porch, wliich loads thix>ugh two passages to a dark 
and nysterioiis sanctuary. Tlie temple of Dendero, was dcilicated 
to tlie goddess Alhor, the Egyptian ^’euuB. It was built in a 
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Homan or I’tolemaic period, and consequently in the decline of 
Egyptian art. It is a largo and m.assivo b\iilding, overcharged witli 
hierogly[ihie sculpture and ornament, evincing in its profusion and 
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gracelessness the decadence of the Egyptian style. It has no fore- 
court, nor propylons. Its columns terminate in a capital represent- 
ing the head of the go<liloss Athor, rej>eated four times, suiiuounted 
by a qiiadiangular pylon. 



Grecian . — Temples in Greece were very numerous. Cities erected 
them to their tutelary deities : Alliens to Minerva, Ephesus to 
Diana, Ac., and the inhabitants of the country' to the rustic 
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divinities. ITie temples of tho Greeks never equalled those of 
Egv’pt in extent, size was not the object with the Greeks. 'ITreir 
genius was shown more in tho exquisite perfection of architectural 
design and sculpturesque ornament emploj’ed in their religious 
erections. All within the sacred fence, 7repi/3oAov, which enclosed 
the temple prop'erly so called, the habitations of the priests, and 
ground sometimes of considerable extent, was styled tho Hierou 
(tcpov), and also tc/icvov. The naos, cella or temple, properly so 
called, was generally in the shape of a paiallelogram. Sometimes a 
court, suiTounded by a portico or colonnade, was placed before it, 
as at tho temple of Tsis, at Pompeii, and at the temple of Serapis, at 
Pozzuoli. A portico surrounded tho cella, the extent of which 
depended on tho construction of the temple. It was there that the 
people assembled, the priests alone had the right of entering the 
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cella; the Peribolos, or court, surrounded by a wall which sepa- 
rated it from the rest of the sacred grounds, added still more to the 
extent of space ; it was generally adorned with statues, altais, and 
other monuments, sometimes oven with small temples. Tho tem- 
ples of the tutelary divinities were, in general, on the highest point 
of tho town : those of Mercury on tho lower grounds ; tho temj)les 
of Mars, Venus, Vulcan, yEsculapius, outside and near the gales; 
the best situations were chosen, and the oracles were also consulted 
for this purpose. According to Vitruvius, tho entrance of the 
temples looked towards the west, so that those who came to make 
their sacrifices were turned to the east, whence the statue of the 
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god Beemed to come ; moat of the temples, however, sfill extant in 
Attica, Ionia, Sicily, have their entrance towards the east. The 
anterior jiart, before tlie entrance of the cella, was called the pro- 
nnos, or TrpoSpo/xov, the vestibule; the posterior part, if there was 
any, the jtostioum. The opisthodomos was the chamber lichind the 
cella, which sometimes served as a place in which the treasures of 
the temple were kept. Above the entablature of the columns arose 
at both fronts, a pediment or triangular termination of the roof, 
called Aetos and Aetoma by the Greeks, which was generally 
adorned with statues and bas-reliefs. The front was always adorned 
with an equal number of columns — of four (tetrastyle), of six (hex- 
astylo), of eight (octastylo), of ten (decastyle). On the sides the 
columns were generally in an unequal number, and as the length of 
the temple was generally the double of the breadth, there were 
thirteen columns on the side of the front of six, seventeen for that of 
eight, counting both the columns at the angles, which is to bo seen 
in the smaller temple atPmstum, in that of Concord, at Agrigentum, 
and in the Parthenon, at Athens (see p. 20). The statue of the god to 
which the temple was consecrated, was the most sacred object in it, 
and the work of the most skilful artists. The eastern part of tho 
cella, or o-r/sov, was assigned to it, and it always faced tho entrance. 
The place where tho statue stood was called eSov, and was generally 
surrounded by a balustrade. Private persons might place, at their 
own expense, either in tho naos, or in tho protiiios, statues of other 
gods and heroes. Sacrifices wore made to them also, and tho altars 
w'ero dedicated to tho principal divinity, and the other gods adored 
in the same temple ; Otoi trwvaot. The altar of sacrifices was 
placed before tho statue of tho principal divinity. Sometimes many 
altars were to seen in tho sumo cella. The interior walls were 
covered with paintings, representing the mj’th of the god, or tho 
actions of heroes, 'fho rich ofierings, tho spoils carriwl oil’ from tho 
cnemj', which were consecrated to the gods by kings, towns, 
generals, and private jiersons, were deposited in the treasury of the 
temple, frequently placed in tho opisthodomos. iSomotimos, also, 
the public treasure was deposited in the temple. Around the temple 
was a platform of three ascending steps, which formed a basis or 
substructure, on which tho colonnade was placed, this was termed 
the stylobate, and also stereobato. These stnictures present tho 
most l)cautiful models of ancient architecturo ; tho Doric order 
characterizes the most ancient, tho Corinthian tho most beautiful. 

Among Greciim tcmjiles, the most ancient existing specimen of 
tho Doric order is tho temple at Corinth. Its massive proiwrlions, 
the simplicity of its forms, the character of its workmanship, and 
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the coarseness of the material, arc sufficient indications of its anti- 
quity. The latest date that can bo ascribed to this temple is the 
middle of the seventh century, b.c. Seven columns alone remain of it. 
Next iu ago to this is the temple of ..Tlgina. The temple of Jupiter 
I’anhellenius, at /Tlgina, was of the Doric order, and was hexastyle, 
peripteral, and hypoithral. It is remarkable for the traces of 
painting on its architectual decorations, and the archaic sculpture of 
its pediments. The stylo of its architecture indicates the middle of 
the sixth century, b.c. The next in order of time and style is 
the Doric temple of Theseus at Athens. It is of a rcchxngular 
form, jKiripteral, and hexastyle. This temple, remarkable for 
its exact proportions, and for being perhaps the best preserved 
monument of antiquity, probably furnished the model of the Par- 
thenon. As Mr. Fergusson remarks, it constitutes a link between 
the archaic and the perfect ago of Grecian art. Of all the great 
temples, (we again quote Mr. Fergusson), the best and most celebrated 
is the Parthenon, the only octastylo Doric temple in Greece, and, in 
its own cla.ss, the most beautiful building in the world. It was 
constructed by two architects, Callicrates and Ictinus, in the time 
and by the order of Pericles, and was adorned by I’hidias with tho.se 
inimitable sculptures, fiugmejits of which are now in the British 
Museum. It Wiis erected alwnt 448, b.c. nio length is about 230 feet 
and breadth 100 feet Its plan is peripteral octastylo. Besides the 
outer columns there is an inner proiiaos hexastyle. The naos 
wiiH hypiethral, and 98 feet long and 63 feet wide. At the 
further end of this was the chrys-elcphantinc statue of Mineiwa, by 
Phidias. Behind was the oi>isthodomos or treasury of the temple. 
'Iho sculptures of the pediment, the metopes, the bas-reliefs of the 
frieze, were the productions of the school of Pbidia.s, and tlio most 
jxjifcct examples of sculpture executed. After this comes the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, famous for its size and beauty. Its 
site can alone be identified at the present day. To the same age 
belong the temple of Ajxdlo Epicuriits at Bassse, its frieze, ])robahly 
the work of the scholars of Phidias, is now in the British Museum ; 
the temple of Miuoi"va at Sunium, and the greater temple at 
Bhamnus. 

Sicily and Magna Grecia, colonies of Greece, afford a number of 
examples of Grecian temples. In Sicily, tlio earliest example is 
that of Solinus. The stylo of its sculpture indicates a very early 
date, about the middle of tlio seventh century, b.c. At Agrigentum 
there are three Doric teuiples, and one remarkable for its gigantic 
dimensions. At Segesto is a temple in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. I’lestum, iu Magna Grecia, presents a magnificent group of 
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femplos. Of thcKo the earliest is the temple of Neptiinc, supposed 
to bo coeval with the earliest jicriod of Grecian emigralion to the 
south of Italy. It is hexastyle and hypaethral. Solidity combined 
with simplicity and grace distinguishes it from the other buildings. 
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The other temples, the basilica, and the temple of Ceres, betray the 
inflaence of a later or Homan stylo. At Molapontum are tho ruins 
of a Doric temple, of which hfteen columns with the architave are 
still standing. 

The earliest Ionic temple of which remains are jot visible is 
supposed to be that dedicated to Juno at Samos. At Teos, a town 
in Ionia, there is a vorj' beautiful Ionic temple dedicated to Hacchus. 
It is now in ruins. Tho celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus is 
said to have been Ionic. Even it.s site is now unknown. Of Ionic 
temples in Greece, tho oldest example probably was the temple on 
tho Ilissus, now destroj’ed, dating from about 488 n.c. Of all 
examples of this order, the most perfect and the most exquisite is 
the Erectheum at Athens. It was a double temple, of which the 
ciistern division was consecrated to Minerva Polias, and tho western, 
including the northern and southem porticoes, was sacred to I’an- 
drosus, the deified daughter of Coorops. 'i’ho eastem portico, or 
entrance to tho temple of Athena Polias, consisted of six Ionic 
columns. Tho northeni portico, or pronaos of tho Pandroseum, had 
four Ionic columns in front, and one in each flank. The soutliern 
portico, or Cecropiuin, which was a portion of the I’androseum, had 
its roof supported hj’ six carj’atides. Within its sacrt*d enclosure were 
j)reserved the holiest objects of Athenian veneration — tho olive of 
Minerva and the fountain of Neptune. Its sculptured omaments 
exhibit the most perfect finish and delicacy in their execution. 

Though of Grecian origin, there are few cxami)lcs of tho Corin- 
thian order among Greek temples. Tho temple of Jupiter Olympics 
at Athens may be considered as the solo example of that order in 
Greece. It is, however, of n Homan {K-riod, having hcen commenced 
bj’ tho Homan architect (.,'ossurius and completed by Hadrian. It 
was a magnificent structure, and of vast dimensions, measuring in 
its length 854 feet, and in its breadth 171 feet. 

Etniscan . — According to Vitruvius, there were two classes of 
temples in Etruria. The first circular, and dedicated to one god ; 
tho other rectangular, with three cells, saorcrl to three deities. Mr. 
Fergusson believes tho original Etruscan circular toiuplo to have 
been a more circular cell with a porci). In tho opinion of Muller, 
Vitruvius took his rules of an Etruscan temple from that of Ceres, 
in the Circus Maximus, dedicated in the j'ear of Homo 201, which 
w.as of a rectangular form, and divided in two parts in its length, 
tho outward for tho portico, and tho inner for tho temple, which 
was divided into three cells. There are no remains at the juesent 
day of an Etrusciui temple — siipposed to bo in consequcnco of their 
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being principally conatructed of wood. Tlio temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Komo was evidently, from the d&scription of Dionysijis, 
as there are no traces of it at the pretamt day, built in the Etruscan 
stylo. According to Dionysius, it had three equal celhe (<n/Km) 
within the walls, having common sides: that of Jupiter in the 
middle, on ono side that of J uno, and on the other that of .M inerva, 
all under the same roof. It was commenced by Tarqiiinius I’riscus 
and finished by Tarqiiinius Superbus. Burnt down in the ware of 
Sylla and Marius, it was restored by the fonner according to the 
original plan, upon the same foundations. It occupied the site of 
the church of the Ara Cajli. 

Soman. — Home, the disciple of Greece, imitated it in general, in 
the construction of its temples, and what has been said of the 
temples of the Greeks can bo almost entirely applied to those of the 
Womans. “ From the Greeks they boiTowed the reelangular peri- 
stylar temple, with its columns and horizontal architraves, though 
they seldom if ever used it in its perfect purity, the cclla of the 
Greek temples not being sufficient for their piuqioses. The princiiial 
Etruscan temples were siiuare in plan, and the inner half oceujiied 
by ono or more cells, to the sides and Back of which the portico 
never extended. The Woman rectangular temple is a mixture of 
these two; it is generally, like the Greek cxamplo.s, longer than its 
breadth, but the colonnade never entirely surrounds the building. 
Sometimes it o-xtends to the two sides as well as the front, but more 
generally the cella occupies the whole of the inner part, though 
frequently ornamented by a false peristyle of three-quarter columns 
attached to its walls. Besides this, the Womans borrowed from the 
Etruscans a circular form of temple unknown to the Greeks, but 
which to their tomb-building predcces.sors must have been not only 
a familiar but a favourite form. As used by the Womans it was 
generally encircled by a jieiistylo of cedumns, though it is not clear 
that the Etruscans so used it. I’erhaps this is an improvement 
adopted from the Greeks in an Etruscan fonu. In early times these 
circular temples were dcdiciited to Vesta or Cybele.” (Forgusson) 
The Womans difl'ered essentially from the Greeks in the armnge- 
ment of the columns placed oir the sides. 'I’lie Womans, iir fact, 
counted not the columns, but the intcrcolumniations, and Vitruvius 
informs ns that on each side they placed double the number on 
the front, so that a Woman temple which had si.x or eight columns on 
the front, had eleven or fifteen on each side. The temple of Fortuna 
Virilis at Wome has four columns in front and seven on the sides, 
thus the number of intci'columniations of the sides was double that of 
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flic fionf. Pint exceptions are to be found to tin's nile. The statue 
of the ffod wis also the principal object in the temple, an altar was 
raised licfore it. Some temples had many statues and many altars. 
The temples of the Romans contained paintings also; in the year of 
Rome 450 (:104 n.c ), Fabiiis ornamented the temjde of the goddess 
Siiliis with them, which acquired for him the surname of Pictor, 
preserved h)- his descendants. Paintings carried off from the 
temples of (ircccc were sometimes placed in those of Itomc. The 
national stylo of temple architecture of the Romans, with few 
c.'ccoptions, was the Corinthian; that of Greece and its Italian 
colonies, the Doric. 

It has been observed that there is perhaps nothing that strikes 
the inquirer into the architectural history of the Imperial city more 
than the extreme insignificance of her temples a.s compared with the 
other buildings of Romo itself, and with sorao temples found in the 
provinces. The only temple which remains at all worthy of such a 
capital is the Pantheon. All others are. now mere fragments. The 
finest c.xamplo of a temple of the Corinthian order at Rome is that 
which is now styled the temple of Minerva Chalcidica. Its three 
remaining columns are frequent models of the Corinthian order. 
It was octostylo in front. The height of the pillars was 48 
feet, and that of the entablature 12 feet 6 incho.s. The temple 
of Vespa-sian, at the foot of the Capitol, fonnerly styled the temple 
of Jupiter Tonans, has only three columns left standing. These 
Corinthian columns, only slightly inferior in size to tho.se of the 
temple of Minerva, belonged to a building about 8.5 feet 
long and 70 feet ^vide. This was hexa-style and peripteral. 
The temple of Saturn, near this, presents a portico of eight Ionic 
cohimns, six of which are in front and two in the flanks. The 
temple of Mars Cltor, erected by Augiistus, formerly considered 
to be a portion of the Forum of Nerva, has only three columns 
remaining. It is of tha Corinthi.an order. Its cella terminates in 
an apse — an early instance of what became afterwards a charac- 
teristic of all places of worship. The temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, in the Corinthian order of a much later period, affords an 
example of a pseudo-peripteral temple. Of this class is also the 
small Ionic temple of Fortuna V'irilis. It is the purest specimen of 
th.at order in Rome. Of the Composite order, thmigh a Roman 
invention, there are no examples among Roman temples. The other 
temples at Romo, the existing remains of which are but few, are the 
temple of Concord, the temple of \'enus and Rome, the temple of 
Minerva Mcdica, the temple of /Esculapius, the temple of Remus. 

Of circular temples the I’anthcon is the most famous. It has 
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been admitted to bo tlio finest temple of the ancient world. It was 
dedicated by Agrippa to all the gods. It is a circular building, with 
a portico in front composed of sixteen Corinthian columns, eight 
columns of these are in front, and the remaining eight are arranged 
behind them. The interior of the temple is circular, covered with a 
dome, one of the features for which modern architecture is indebted 
to tho Homans. The internal diameter is 142 feet. The height from 
the pavement to the summit is 143 feet. A remarkable feature in this 
building is tho central opening of tho top, about 28 feet in diameter. 
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to admit light into the interior. Tho temples of Vesta and of the 
Sibyl at Tivoli were circular peripteral. The circular cells of the 
temple of Vesta is surrounded by a iicristylo of twenty Corinthian 
columns. Tho entablature and ancient roof have disappeared. It is 
supposed to have been originally covered by a dome, which rested 
on the circular wall of the cclla. Tho temple at Tivoli is supposed 
to have been also dedicated to Vesta. Its cclla was surroundeil by a 
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peristyle of eighteen Corinthian pillars, ten of which remain. It is 
21i feet in diameter. 

The examples of Homan architecture exhibited in the temples of 
Palmyra and Baalbcc are not to be surpassed for extent and magni- 
ficence. The buildings of Palmyra, whose mins yet remain, weio 
evidently built at very different times, but the prevalence of the 
Corinthian order mnst make them rank as Koman structures. The 
temple of the Sun, the chief building among the ruins, is in an 
enclosed space 060 feet square. This court was bounded by a wall 
having a row of pilasters in each face. In the midst of this court 
are the mighty ruins which formed the temple, exhibiting an 
amazing assemblage of columns, sculptured profusely with those 
decorations which constitute the distinctive features of the Roman 
Ionic and Corinthian onlers. 

'Pile temples of Baalhec form a most magnificent temple group. 
They consist of three structures : a temple of the sun, or great 
temple, a smaller temple, and a very beautiful circular temple. The 
great temple which was decastyle peripteral, had in its front a court 
nearly 400 feet square, which was approached by an hexagonal court 
with a portico of twelve Corinthian columns. The terrace on which 
the temple stands is formed of stones of enormous magnitude ; at 
the north-west angle are three stones, two of which are 60 feet, and 
the third 62 feet 9 inches in length. They are 13 feet in height, and 
about 1 2 feet thick. Close to this is the smaller temple, it is octa.style 
peripteral. It is remarkable for the beauty and proportions of its 
portico. In plan it somewhat resembles a Roman basilica. The 
circular temple is of the Corinthian order, with niches on the 
exterior of the cella, and decorated with twelve columns. 

The Maison Carree, at N ismes is also a Homan temple. It is a 
pseudo-peripteral Corinthian temple, for the side columns are half 
imbedded in the walls of the cellu. It has a hexastylo portico in 
front, and eleven columns along each flank. The columns of the 
back -front arc also encased in the walls of the building. There arc 
no windows, and, consequently', it must have been hypajthral. It has 
been recently shown to have been erected to M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus. There is also a Roman temple at Evora in I’ortugal, in 
excellent preservation. The portico is hexastyle Corinthian. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the simplest form of the rectan- 
gular temple was the apteral or aoruXos, without any columns ; the 
next was that in which the two side walls were carried out from tho 
naos to form a porch at one or both extremities of the building. 
Those projecting walls were terminated on tho front, or on both 
faces of the building, by pilasters, which, thus situated, were called 
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antiu ; mid lienco tliis kind of temple was said to be t'n on/ts iv 
Trapatrrdm. It bud two columns lK;twccn the antic. When columns 
were placed at one extremity of tbc building, in advance of the line 
joining the autni, the temple was jfroAylc, TrpoarvKot. It had four 
columns in front. If columns were placed in a similar way at both 
extremities of the building, it was said to be amphiprostyle, 
ofii^iTrpooTcXov. A temple having columns entirely surrounding the 



PLAN OF l-EMI-LES. 

walls was called peripteral, irtptTrrc/jn?, tiptjuKiutv. A temple was ol 
the kind called diptcrn/, Aoirtpov, when it had two ranges of columns, 
one within the other, and which entirely surrounded the naos. When 
there were two rows of columns in front and in rear, and oidy 
a single row on each flank, the temple was said to bo pscudo diptcral, 
i^'cvSoSoTTcpos. W’hon a temple had a range of columns in front, and 
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the side columns were engaged in the wall of the cella instead of 
standing out at a distanee from it, this amingeiuent was termed 
pseudo peripteral. It was invented by the Koman architects of a late 
period for the purpose of increasing the cella without enlarging the 
whole building. A temple was called hypcelhral, LiraiOpos, open 
above, when the cella was in part exposed to the air*. llypa;thral 
temples, being those of the greatest magnitude, had generally a 
double range of columns surrounding the naos on the exterior, and 
contained in their interior two tiers or ranges of colunrns, placed 
one above the other, as in the temple at Pmstum. The walks routrd 
the exterior of tho temple were called ptcromaia. > The names given 
to tho temples, according to the number of columns in the front, 
were the following : 

TcrpcurreXov, tctrastylo, when there were four colitmns in frorrt. 

tfdoTvXov, hexastyle, when tliero wer e six. 

dirrdoTvXos, octastyle, when there were eight. 

Stfcden-uXov, decastyle, when there were ten. 

Vitruvirrs gives the following set of terms applied to tho temples 
according to their intercolrrinniations : 

matvooTvXov, pycnostyle, or thick set with columns ; the inter- 
columniation was a diameter arrd a half. 'I his was adopted 
in tho temple of Venus, in tho fonrm of Carsar. 

SiWvXos, systyle, the intercolumniation was two diameters. An 
example of this was to bo seen in the temple of Fortrtna 
Erprestr-is. Vitruvius cottsiders both these arrangements 
faulty. 

E»V 7 t,'Xos, eustylo, the intercolumniation was two diameters and 
a quarter. This Vitnrvius considers not only convenient but 
also preferable for its beauty and strerrgth. There is no 
example of this style in Rome. 

AidrTTV'Xot, diastyle, the distance between tho colirmns was three 
diameters. 

’ApaiwmXov, armostylc, when the distances between the columns 
were greater than they ought to be. In consequence of the 
excessive length, the architrave or epistyle was obliged to be 
of wood. Tho temples in Rome built in this stylo were tho 
temples of Cores, near the Circus Maximrrs, the temple of 
Hercules, erected by l’ornpcy,aitd that of Jupiter C'apitolinus. 

Several of the most celebrated Greek temples are peripteral, such 
as the temple of tho Nemean Jrrpiter, rtear Argos; of Concord, at 
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Agrigentum ; of Theseus, at Athens. The Tai ihenon, the most 
perfect and the most majestic temple in the world was periptcinl and 
oclastylo ; it had eight columns on the front, and seventeen on each 
flank. The Grecian peripteral was larger than the Roman by two 
columns. According to Vitruvius, the examples of the peripteral fonn 
in Rome were the temple of Jupiter Stator, by Ilerraodus, and the 
temple of Honor and Virtue. 'J’he dipteral and pseudo dipteral 
forms of temples were only used in the grander and more expensiyo 
edifices, and, consequontlj’, few of tliem were erected. The cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Ejihesus, built by Ctesiphon, and tho 
Doric temple of Quirinus at Rome were dipteral. The temple of 
Diana, in Magnesia, built by Hennogenes of Alabanda, and that of 
Apollo by Mencsthes wore pseudo dipteral. According to Vitruvius, 
no example of this form of temple is to be found in Romo. 

Tlio Greeks and Romans built temples of a circular form also ; 
(his invention does not ascend very high in tho history of tho art, 
as it is of a late date. These buildings wore covered with a dome, 
tho height of which was nearly equal to tho semidiametor of tho 
entire edifice. Tho temples were either monopteral or peripteral, 
that is, formed of a circular row of columns without walls, or with a 
wall surrounded by columns distant from this wall by (ho breadth of 
an intercolnraniation. Tho Phillippeion, or Rotunda of Philip, 
at Olympia, was poriptenil ; such were also the temples of Vesta at 
Romo, and that of (ho Sibyl at Tivoli. This kind of round temples 
was usually dedicated to Vesta, Diana, or Hercules. Another form, 
of which we have the chief example in tho Pantheon, consists of a 
circular cella surmounted by a dome, without a jxiristyle, but with 
an advanced portico, iiresenting eight columns in front, surmounted 
by a pediment. There was an ascent of two steps, and, in genoml, 
tho temples of tho ancients wore surrounded by stops which served 
as a basement. 

The temples received their light in different ways : tho circular 
monopteral, formed of columns without walls, received it natural Ij' ; 
tho peripteral through windows made in the wall or in tho dome. 
Tho rectangular temples received their light according to their 
dimensions : tho smaller temples, generally through the door alone. 
Tho largo temples received their light from on high through 
windows. As to the temples with a cella open to the sky, or 
hypmthral, vTraiOpo^, according to tho general acceptation of tho word, 
no specimoji of it remains. 

Tho best solution of tho difficulty with regard to tho manner in 
which h^'poilhral temples were lighted, seems to be tho suggestion of 
Mr. Fergu.sson, of a clerestory, similar internally to that found in all 
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Iho great Egyptian temples, but externally requiring such a cliango 
of arrangements as was necessary to adapt it to a sloping instead of 
a flat roof. This seems to have been effected by counter-sinking it 
into the roof, so as to make it, in fact, three ridges in those parts 
whore the light was admitted, though the regular elope of the roof 
was retained between these openings, so that neither the ridge nor 
the continuity of the lines of the roof was interfered with. This 
would effect all that was required, and in the most beautiful manner, 
besides that it agrees with all the remains of Greek temples that 
now exisb as well as with the descriptions that have been handed 
down to us from antiquity. This arrangement agrees perfectly with 
all the existing remains of the Parthenon, as well as with all the 
accounts wo have of this celebrated temple. The same system 
applies even more easily to the great hexastyle at Pwstum. 

A peculiar feature in Greek temples of the best period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is to bo found in the Parthenon, 
must not be omitted here, which is the systematic deviation from 
ordinary rectilinear construction, which has for its object the 
correction of certain optical illusions arising from the influence 
produced upon one another by lines which have different directions, 
and by contrasting masses of light and shade. Almost all lines 
which are straight and level in ordinary arehitecture are here 
delicate curves; and those lines which are usually perpendicular 
have here a slight inclination backwards or forwards, as the case 
may bo. This peculiarity may be very palpably remarked in the 
steps of the Parthenon, which rise very perceptibly in the middle, 
and give to the whole pavement a convex character. The liso is 
about 3 inches in 100 feet at the fronts, and 4 inches in the flanks. 
This refinement in the construction of Greek temples was firat 
noticed by Mr. Pennothome, and afterwards more fully elucidated 
and developed by Mr. Penrose. 

Wo must also notice hero the practice adopted by the Greek 
architects of colouring the architectural decorations of the temples. 
It cannot admit of a doubt, however repugnant to our cherished 
notions of the purity of Greek taste, that the Greeks adopted the 
practice of colouring tlie architectural decorations of their temples. 
The mouldings of the comice and ceiling were brought into promi- 
nence by tlio aid of lively colouring. The capitals of the antae, the 
mouldings of the pediments, were severally adorned with the 
designs usually distinguished as the Fret, mmander, egg and dart. 
The tiyglyphs were also painted blue. Some oven believe they have 
discovered traces of paint on the marble columns ; but it has been 
proved that these traces are not results of painting, but natural 
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oxidation. ITio Greeks, however, made a careful distinction with 
regard to the material on which they painted. Tlie old tufa temples 
were coloured, because the material required colour ; the marble 
temples were while, because marble need.s no colour, (. olouring in 
marble temples was confined to the mouldings, trj’glyphs, and other 
ornaments alone. The marble columns were never coloured. In 
later times among the Koraans, the practice of colouring buildings 
seems to have degenerated into a mere taste for gaudy colours. 
Pliny and Vitruvius both repeatedly deplore the corrupt taste of 
their own times. In Pompeii we have several examples of painted 
temples. The material, however, painted is alwaj's stucco or 
plaster. 


Section IV. — ALTARS. 

Their shape is gi-catly diversifierl and depends on their destination, 
either for the purpose of making libations, or for the saciifices of 
living animals, or, in fine, for placing vases, or offerings on them. 
Votive altars are often remarkable for their simplicity, being made 
of a single stone, more or less onrarnented, and bearing an inscription 
indicating the reasons and period of their corrsecr-ation, with the 
name of the divinity and that of the devotee who had erected it. 
Many have been discovered belonging to the Greeks and Rorirans ; 
they must not, however, be confounded with the pedestals of statuary 
dedicated in the same way by the zeal and piety of private 
individuals. The votive inscriptions bear great i-esemblanco to one 
another in these two kinds of monuments ; but the remains of the 
soldering of the statues which they bore, or the holes which served 
to fix them, can be observed in the pedestals. 

Egyptian . — Egyptian altars are generally in green basalt and in 
granite, and made of a single stone. An altar in the Ihitish Museirnr 
shows tiro trench for carrying off the libation. An altar was usrrally 
erected before a tomb for presenting the oflferings. 

Orecian . — Grecian altars, at first t>f wood, afterwards of stone, and 
Homotiracs of metal, are in general r-ernarkable for the taste exhibited 
in their execution. These altars were of three kinds : those dedi- 
caterl to the heavenly gods (/Soi/r.™) were often structures of corr- 
siderablo height; those of donrigods and heroes were low and near 
the grourrd ( ia^^apat ) ; and those of the infer nal deities (if such nra)' 
be called altars) were trenches surrk rrr the grourrd (/3o5po? Xokkov). 
They may again be divided into three clas.scs : those for burnt 
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offerings (ffirrvpoi ) ; tlioso on which no fire was used, whicli were 
meant for offerings of fruit, cakes, etc., (^dwvpoi) ; and those on which 
fire might be used to consume vegetable productions, but upon which 
no blood was to bo spilt (drot^oxToi) ; when dedicated to either of tho 
latter classes it was often nothing more than a raised hearth or step. 
Each temple usually had two altars ; one in tho open air before it, for 
burnt offerings, another before tho statue of tho god to whom tho 
building was sacred. Altars were often erected where there was no 
temple. Tho altars placed in the temples were of different forms, 
square, circular, or triangular, of brick or of stone ; they never were 
too high, so as to conceal tho statue of the god. The altars destined 
for libations wore hollow, tho othere solid. They were often made 
of marble, and elegantly sculptured ; they were ornamented with 
olive loaves for Minerva, myrtle for Venus, with pines for Pan. 
Sculptors afterwards imitated those oniaments, and tho difference of 
tho leaves, of tho flowers, or fruits which composed them, indicated 
tho god to whom they were consecrated. Greek altars exhibit Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions. 

Itoman . — What has been said of tho Grecian altars can bo, in 
general, applied to tho Homan altars. Wo must, however, distinguish 
l>otween allare and ara. The former, ns is indicated by tho syllable 
alt, signifying high, was an elevated structure, used only for burnt 
offerings, and dedicated to none but heavenly gods ; the latter might 
belong either to the heavenly or infernal gods, or to heroes. Latin 
inscriptions mark tho Roman altars ; we must not, however, forget 
that tho Romans employed only Grecian artists, and the taste of 
latter predominates in all their works. The instruments and vessels 
of sacrifice often occur upon these altars as ornaments; — 1. The 
socuris, or axe, with which tho victims were slain. 2. Tho sooes- 
piter, or cultor, with which the sacrifices wore cut to pieces. 3. 
Prefericulum, or ewer, which contained the wine for libation. 4. 
Tho patera, or bowl, into which tho wine was poured before it was 
thrown upon tho altar. They were also onramonted with heads of 
victims, roses, bas-reliefs, tho subjeot of which was relative to the 
saorificcB. 


Section V.— COLUMNS.— OBELISKS. 

Columns: A column is a cylindrical pillar, which servos either 
for the support or ornament of a building, and is composed of tho 
thaft, or body of tho column, of a head, or capital, and of a foot, or 
base. At first they wore made of wood, and afterwards of stone and 
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nwrblo. Columns at first were but supports, but tasto and the pro- 
gress of the arts ornamented them afterwards, and the difference of 
the ornaments, and of the proportions which were given to the 
different parts of the column, constitute the different classic orders, 
which have been reduced to five : — Greek orders — Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. Roman orders— Tuscan, Roman, or Composite. Speci- 
mens of almost all these orders remain. 




CAI’ITALS or EOYITIAM OOLl'USS. 


Egyptian. —The form of the genuine Egyptian column, anterior to 
the influence of the Greeks, is greatly diversified. The simplest 
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form, such as is found in Iho earliest constructed porticoes, was that 
of a plain square pier, such as would be suggested by a prop or sup- 
])ort in mines, or .as would be used in quarries. The second stage in 
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the develo])ment of the column was the octagon form, pnaluccd by 
cutting off the angles of the square, with an abacus surmounting it. 
By further cutting off the angles of the ocUigon, it was gradually 
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converted into a polygonal shape, such as is soon in the tombs of 
Mcni-Hassim. Tho watit, however, of room, and a place for 
sculpturing and jiainting hicroglyphical inscriptions and mytho- 
logical figures, led at a later pcriixl to tho necessity of adopting a 
round form of shaft, such as Wiis used in tho temples of Kamak and 
Lusor. These were always covered with sculpture and hiero- 
glyphias. Their proportions varied greatly. Those columns des- 
tined to support large ma.“ses, are of a very largo diameter in pro- 
portion to their height. Their capitals were in endlc.‘s variety. 
.Some capitals in the shape of tho calyx of a lotos, or of a bell shajie, 
are of extraordinary elegance and richness. On others we have the 
papyrus plant, wilh its stem and leaves, and tho palm branch, with 
its leaves .and fruit. According to lleixidotus tho pillai-s were in 
imitation of palm trees. Indeed, the imitation of natural objects 
may be traced in every part of Egyptian columns. One of tho most 
curious capitals is that on the pillars of the portico of Dendeia. It 
is quadrangular, wilh the head of Athor on each side, surmounted by 
another quadrangular member, each face of which contains a temple 
dixirway. The square pillar, with a colossus in fiont of it, com- 
monly called Caryatido, has been styled an Osiride pillar by Sir 
fi. Wilkinson, as the colossus attached to the pillar was tho figure of 
tho king, in tho form of Osiris. 

Grecian . — The three main portions of tho column are : — 

I. Spira, the Base. It gives tho column, besides a broader 

foundation, a sort of girding at tho lower end of the shaft ; 
it is therefore suitable for slender and more developed 
foims of columns, whereas tho Doric columns of the early 
period ascend immediately from the pavement. Its divi- 
sions are : — 

A. In the Attic order; — 1. plinth; 2. torus; d. scotia, or 

trochilus ; 4. a second upper torus. 

B. Tho Ionic:— I. plinth; 2. trochilus; d. an upiier tro- 

chilus ; 4. torus ; in which are not included the sepa- 
rating and preparatory fillets. 

II. Scapus, tho Shaft. It is generally fluted, and tho column 
gains in ujiparont height by means of tho vertical stripes, 
and also in beauty by the more lively play of light and 
shade. Tho external surface of the column is by this 
means divided cither into mere channels or fliitings, or into 
flulings and fillets. In tho shaft wo observe, in tho later 
Doric and other columns, tho trrairw, or swell. 
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IK. Capitulum. Caj)ital. 

A. The Doric, divided into: — 1. hypotrachelium, nock, with 
the {rroovca or uhanncls as a separation from the shaft ; 
2. echinus witli the annuli or rings (originallj’, per- 



OSECIAN IXIBIC. ORBCUN IONIC. 


haps, hoops of metal around the wooden capital); 3. 
plinthus s. abacus (in Roman edifices with a cjmatium.) 

B. The Ionic : — 1. hypotrachelium (only in the richer form) ; 
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2. echinus witli an astragalus losbius beneath (u torus 
above it in the richer kind) ; 3. canolis, the canal, and 
tile volutes with the oculi and axes on two sides, on the 
two others the jiulvini, cushions, with the baltei, 
straps ; 4. abacus and cyniatium. 

C. The Corinthian. Two main parts: — 1. calathus, the vase 
or bell of the capital, the ornaments of which rise in 
three rows ; a. eight acanthus leaves ; h. eight aean - 
thus leaves with stalks (cauliculi) between ; four volutes 
and four scrolls (helices) with acanthus buds and leaves : 
2. abacus consisting of cymatium and sima, or otherwise 
composed with projecting angles, and at the curved 
parts enriched with flowers. 



OURIMTHIAN OAPITAl.. 
TEMFLX AT TIVOU. 


The most ancient order among the Greeks was the Doric. It is a 
column in its simplest suggested form. From its resemblance to 
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the pillai-s at Beni ITossun bonio wibh to argnc its Egyptian origin. 
It was short and massive, such as would be used in ancient and 
primitive constructions; yet it combines a noble simplicity with 
much grandeur. The Doric was at first very thick and very low : it 
■was but four diameters of the base in height : afterwards it was 
made a little higher ; such are the columns of tho two temples at 
I’testum. Later it ■was given fi ve diameters and a half — this refonn 
was made about the time of I’erioles; those of the propylsea at 
Athens have nearly six ; and lastly, tho columns were given six 
lower diameters and a half, as at the temple of the Nemean Jupiter, 
between Argos and Corinth. 



nUICIAS COBISTHIAS CAnTALS. 

TOWER OF TUB WISU8. MONIHKST OF LYSIORATKH. 


The Ionic order combines simplicity and gracefulness, and is 
much more slender than the Doric. Its chief characteristic feature 
is the volute or spiral scroll. In some instances, as in the Ercctheum 
at Athens, there is a hypotrachelium separated from tho shaft by an 
astragal moulding, ornamented with the anthemion, or honeysuckle 
pattern. Tho shaft rests on a base. At first its height was eight 
diametei's. The columns of the Erectheum at Athens are about nine. 
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Authors differ with regard to the earliest known example, some 
giving the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, othei's the temple of 
Juno at Samos, 'lire principal examples of the Grecian Ionic arc in 
the temples of Minerva I’olias, of Erectheus, the aqueduct of 





CAhYATlDE. 

Hadrian, and the small temple on the Ilissus, at Athens ; in the 
temple of Minerva Polias at Prieue ; of Bacchus at Teos ; of Apollo 
Didymaeus at Miletus. 

The CoriiUhian column, properly so called, is more a Koman than 
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a Grecian order, and was only introduced into Greece on the decline 
of art. According to Mr. Forgusson, the most typical specimen we 
know of the Grecian Corinthian is that of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates (see p. 44). Its capital is formed of a row of acanthus 
leaves overlapping one another, and rising from a sort of calyx. It 
is surmounted at each comer by a scroll volute, the intervening 
space being filled up with scrolls and the anthemion. Its base and 
shaft partake of the Ionic. Another Athenian example is that of the 
Tower of the W'inds (see p. 44). The capital is in the form of a 
calyx, with a row of acanthus leaves close to the hell, and without 
any volutes. This column has no base. The Corinthian columns of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens belong to the Roman order. 

Caryalidet. .\notherform of column only used in connection with 
the Ionic order, is the so-called caryatide (see p. 45) ; a draped 
matronal figure supporting a cornice. According to Vitravius, those 
figures represent the captive women of Carya, a city of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The most famous examples of these are in the temple of 
Erectheus, at Athens. Others bear baskets on their heads, and are 
BUj)posed to repre.sont Canephor®, who assisted in the I’anathenaic 
procession. Another form of support are the Telamones, or giants, 
sustaining a projection of the roof of the great temple at Agrigentum. 



TFX.^MO^n». 


Homan ; Doric . — This was considered by the Romans as an im- 
provement on the simpler and severer Grecian Doric. The shaft of 
the Roman Doric was terminated like the Tuscan, but is distin- 
guished from the Tuscjin by the tryglypbs in the frieze. It had 
also a base ; an example of the Roman Doric may bo seen in the 
lower columns of the Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome. 

Ionic . — This modification of the Ionic was, like all Roman modifi- 
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oations, for the worse. The cliango consisted in turning all the 
volutes angularly, making them mere horns, as Mr. Fergusson re- 
marks, and destroying all the meaning and all the grace of the order. 



SOMAN nOBIC. ROMAN IONIC. 


It has an Attic base. The only remaining examples of the Roman 
Ionic arc the temple of Saturn, in the Forum, and the temple of 
Fortune Virilis. 
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Ionic : bnt the Additional hciglit of it« capital makoH it taller and 
more fp-accfiil ; the Ionic capital being bnt one-third of the diameter 
of the shaft in height, whilst that of the Corinthian is equal to the 
thickness of the shaft. The capital is composed of two rows of 
acanthus leave.s, eight in each row, an<l the upper row is placed 
between and over the divisions of the lower row. Four spiral 
volutes in each face rise out of two bunches of the acanthus leaf, 
and two of them are connected at the angles. Thej’ support an 
abacTis, the face of which fonns the segment of a circle. The capital 
rests on an astragal, which serves ns a base, and which terminates the 
shaft of the column. The flutings of the shaft 
are twenty-four, and divided by fillets. It luis 
an Attic ba.se. The invention of the capibil is 
.ascribed to Callimachus, who, seeing a sm.all 
Kasket covered with a tile, placed in the centre 
of an acantlms plant, which grew on the grave 
of a j'oung lady of Corinth, was so stnick 
with its beauty that he executed a capital in 
imitation of it. The best examples are to bo 
sought for rather in Home than Greece. The 
most correct examples of the orders that remain 
are to bo found in the Stoa, the arch of Adrian, 
at Athens; the I’antheon of Agrippa, and the 
three ctjlumns of .Inpitcr Stator, or .as now 
styled, Mineiva Chalcidica, in the Forum, at 
Rome. 

Cmnpogi(e . — The Composite order is a Roman 
invention, and as its name imports, a compound 
of others, the Corinthian and Ionic. The capital 
was composed of the Clorinthian acanthus leaves, 
surmounted by the Ionic volutes. ' Though con- 
sidered an improvement on the order out of 
which it grew, it never came into general use. 

The principal examples of the order in Rome 
are in the temple of Bacchus, the arches of 
Septimins Soverus, and of Titus ; and in the 
baths of Diocletian. 

Etruscan . — The Tusc.an order belongs pro- 
perly to the Etruscans. Tire height of the ttscan. 

Tuscan column, the capital and base included 
■was equal to a third of the width of the temple. The lower diameter 
was one-seventh of the height, and the diminution of the shaft was, 

E 
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about a fourth of the diameter. The height of the cajiital was half a 
diameter. Such are the proportions given by Vitnivius, after the 
Tuscan temple of Ceres, at Home. Xo examples of it remain to the 
prc.sent day. It was thought to be found in the am])hitheatre of 
Veroiia. but the proiwrtions differ sensibly fiom the primitive Tus- 
can wliich is spoken of hero. It is probable the Tuscan is only a 

simplification of the Doric, 
of w'hich there are so many 
retiiains. The only remaining 
examples of this order of a 
Homan period are the lower 
columns of the Coliseum, 
which are Tuscan, and not 
Doric, as the entablature 
wants the distingtiishing fea- 
ture of tliat style, the try- 
glyph. 


Monumental . — They tire of 
large jiroportioiis, and have 
been erected in honour of an 
cm|)oror or militaiy chief. 
Of this kind there are several 
still remaining. 

The column of Trajan, in 
his Forum at Home, erected 
about A.D. 115, wtis dedicated 
to Trajan by the Homan 
senate and people in com- 
mcmortitioit of Trajan’s two 
Dacian conquests. It is of 
the Doric order, and is com- 
posed of thirty-four blocks of 
(.’arrara mtirble. The shaft 
is covered with bas reliefs, 
which go round the whole 
from the bottom to the top in 
twenty-three spirals. They 
represent the exploits of 
ooi.rMN OF TKAJAN. Trujan in both his Dacian 

expeditions. There is a spiral 
staircase within, which winds thirteen times round, and contains 184 
steps. The height from the btisc to the summit of the capital is 
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124 feet. A bronze gilt statue of Trajan fonnerly surmounted the 
whole. The column of Marcus Aurelius, commonly known ns the 
Antonine Column, w.-w erected to him by the senate in eommeinora- 
tion of his victories in Genuany over the Mai'cumanni. The bas 
reliefs represent these victories. The column is formed of twenty- 
eight blocks of white marble. It is 88J feet high, including the 
base and capital. This style of column was called culunina cochlis. 
The column or pillar, so called, of Pompoy, at Alexandria in Egypt, 
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a later inscription announces to have been erected by a Homan 
prefect in honour of the Emperor Diocletian. It is 88 feet G inches 
high, and its shaft is of a single piece. The capital announces the 
decline of the arts. 

'I'here is also the column of Phocas in the Homan Forum, erected 
in A.i). 608, by Smaragdus the Exarch to the Emperor Phocas. It 
is in the Corinthian style. 

Natal, or Columna Bo$trata . — In the Capitol at Home is a plain 
column of marble, in bas relief, with three prows of shijis on each 
side, and part of an inscription in obsolete Latin ; it is stipposed to 
be the column which was erected by C. Duilius after his first 
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naval victory over tlio Caiihaginians. u.c. 492. It is mentioned 
by riiny. 

Military, aho called Lapkhs . — Jlilliary columns were erected 
along the roads throiigbont the 1’oman dominions. Angnsfns 
erected a column in the Fornm, which was called the Milliarium 
Aurenm, from whieh it is siijiposed the distances on all the roads of 
Italy were marked. Some remains of it still exist close to the ai-ch 
of Septimius Soveru.s. On these ])illars were generally iiiscril)cd — 

1. The name of the town from which the distance was reckoned; 

2. The nnmber of miles expressed in figures, with Ml’ (milli.arinm 
pa-ssunm) prefixed ; 3. The name of the constructor of the roads, 
and of the emperor in whoso honour the work was dedicated. On 
the balustrade of the Capitol at Komc are two of these milliary 
columns. One marked the first mile on the Appi.an way. It was 
found Ijoyond the modem Torta San Sebastiano, nlxjut one lioinan 
mile from the site of the ancient I’orta Capena. It has the names 
of ^Tspasian and Nerva inscril>ed on it. The other was erected 
at the seventh mile on the same road. A column found at 
Saqueney, in I’lirgundy, on the road from Langres to Lyons, 
bears this inscription — AXD.MI’XXll ah Andematuno milliarium 
passuum vigesiranm secundum. Andematum being the ancient 
name of Langres. In some parts of Gaul the distances were 
marked in leagues, as in the following inscription — All . AVG . 
SVESS . IjEVG VII ab Angusto Sues.sonum lougiC septera. Augnsto 
Suessonura is the ancient name of Soi.ssoms. The date of this column 
was about the time of Caracalla. 

Obklisks. — Obelisks were in Egypt commemorative pillars. They 
are made of a single block of stone, cut into a q<iadrilatoral form, 
the width diminishing graduall}’ from the base to the top of the 
shaft, which teiminates in a small pyramid (pyramidion). They 
were placed on a plain square pedestal, but larger than the obelisk 
itself. Obelisks arc of Egyptian origin. The Homans and the 
modems have imitated them, but they’ never equalled their models. 
The word o/StAio-sot is a diminutive of d^cXds, a needle. 

Egyptian . — Egyptian obelisks arc generally made of red granite 
of Sycne. There are some, however, of smaller dimensions made of 
sandstone and basalt. They were generally placed in pairs at the 
entrances of public edifices, on each side of the propyla. The shaft 
w.Ts commonly ten diameters in height, and a fourth narrower at 
the top than at the base. Of the two which were before the palace 
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of Luxor at Thebes, one is 72 feet high, and 0 feet 2 inches wide at 
the base ; tlie other is 77 feet higli, and 7 feet 8 inches wide. Each 
face is adorned with hieit)glyphical in.scriptions in intaglio, and the 
Runimit is terminated by a j)yramid, the four sides of which repre- 
sent religious scones, also accompanied by inscriptions. The comers 
of the obelisks are sharp and well cut, but their faces are not per- 
fectly plane, and their slight convexity is a proof of the attention the 
Egyptians paid to the construction of their monuments. If their faces 
were plane they would appear concave to the eye ; the convexity 
compensates for this optical illusion. The hieroglyphical inscriptions 
are in a peq)endicular line, sometimes there is but one in the middle 
of the breadth of the face, and often there are throe. The inscription 
was a coramemonition by the king who hud the temple or palace built 
Ix'fore which the obelisk was i)lacod. It contained a record stating 
the honours and titles which the king who erected, enlarged, or 
gave rich presents to a temple, had received in return from the 
priesthood, and setting forth, for instance, that Itamescs was the 
lord of an obedient peojde, and the beloved of Amnn. Such is the 
subject of the inscription which is in the middle of each face of the 
obcli.sk; and though the name of the sumo king and the same events 
are repeated on the four sides, there exists in the four texts, when 
compared, some difference, either in the invocation to the particular 
divinities or in the titles of the king. Every obelisk had, in its 
original form, but a single imscription on each face, and of the s.amo 
period of the king who had erected it; but a king who came after 
him, adding a c-ourt, a portico, or colonnade to the temple or palace,- 
had another inscription relative to his addition, with his name 
engraved on the original obelisk ; thu.s, every obcli.'k adorned with 
many inscriptions is of several periods. The pyramidion which 
terminates them generally represents in its sculptures the king who 
erected the obelisk making different offerings to the principal deity 
of the temple, and to other divinities. Sometimes also the offering 
is of the obelisk itself. The short inscriptions of the pyramidion 
bear the oval of the king and the name of the divinity. Ily these 
ovals can be known the names of the kings who erected the obelisks 
still existing, whether in Egypt or elsewhere. The largest obelisk 
know'n is that of St. John Lateral), Lome. It was brought from 
Heliopolis by the eniperor Constantine, and was afterwards erected 
in the Circus ^laximus by his son Constantins. The height of the 
shaft is 105 feet 7 inchc.s. The sides are of unequal breadth at the 
base, two measure 9 feet 84 inches, the other two only 9 feet. It 
beai’s the name of Thotmes III., in the central, and that of Thotmes IV. 
in the lateral linos, kings of the eighteenth dynasty, in the fifteenth 
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centiirj’, B.c. The two obelisks at Luxor wore erected by the king 
Ranieses II., of the nineteenth dynasty, 1311 li.c. (Wilkinson). One 
of these has been taken to Paris The obcli.sk of Ileliopdis bears the 
name of Osii tasen I., 2020 ii.c. (Wilkinson), and is consequently the 
most ancient. It is about 62 feet high. The obelisks at Alexandria, 
called Cleopatra’s Needles, are supj) 0 sed to have been brought from 
Hcliopdis. They bear the name of Thotmes 111. In the lateiul 
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lines are the ovals of Ilameses the Gicat. They are of red granite of 
Syene. <bie is still standing, the other has been thrown down. The 
standing obelLsk is about 70 feet high, with a diameter at its base of 
7 feet 7 inches. The obelisk of the Viazm del Pojxdo claims greater 
interest, us it once stood before the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
Lcpsitis attributes it to Aloneptha. It was removed to Homo by 
Augustus. There arc several other Egyptian obcli.sks in Homo. 
Nothing can afford a greater idea of the skill of the Egyptians, and 
of their wonderful knowledge of mechanism, than the erection of 
these monoliths. 
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Greek. — 'J'lic Greeks never miule obelisks out of Kgj-pt. Tlio 
Miiccdoniun kings, or rtoleinies, who reigned in that country, from 
Alexander to Augustus, erected, tonninatcd, or enlarged many inonu- 
nients, but always according to Egyptian rules. Egyptian aii:ists 
executed obelisks for their Greek princes, but they did not dej)art, 
no more than in the other monuments, from their ancient customs. 
The Egyptian style and projantions are always to be recognized, and 
the inscriptions are also traced in hieroglyphics. The obelisk found 
at I’hilao was erected in honour of I’tolemy Euergetes 11. and of 
Cleopatra, his sister, or Cleopatra, his wife, and placed on a base 
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bearing a Greek inscription relating the reason and occasion of this 
monument. It was removed from I’liilae by lielzoni, and has been 
now erected at Kingston Hall, Dorset, by Mr. Bankes. It is very 
far from equalling the Pharaonic obelisks in dimensions, it being 
only^22 feet high. 

Roman . — Afier the Itomans had made of Egypt a Boman province, 
they carried away some of its obelisks. Augustus was the first who 
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coucoivisl the idea of transpurtiug these iuinienso blocks to Ifume 
ho was imitated by Caligula, Coustantine, and others. They were 
generally elected in some circus. Thirteen remain at the present 
day at Koine, some of which are of the time of the Koman domina- 
tion in Egypt. Tiie Komaus had obelisks made in honour of their 
princes, but the material and the workmausliip of the inscriptions 
cause them to be easily distinguishod from the more ancient obelisks. 
The liarberini obelisk, on the Jlonte I’incio, is of this number ; 
it bears the names of Adrian, of .Sabina his wife, and of Antinous 
his favourite. The obelisk of the Piazza Navona, from the style of 
its hieroglyphic.s, is supposed to be a lioman work of the time of 
Domitian. The obelisk at IJeneveuto is another, on which can be 
read the names of Vesiiosian and Domitian. The name of Sautus 
Kufus can be read on the Albani obelisk, now at Munich, and as 
there are two Koman prefects of Egypt known of that name, it was 
tlierefore these magistrates, who had executed in that country these 
monuments in honour of die reigning eiiii>erors, and then had them 
sent to Kome. The Komans also attempted to make obelisks at 
Koine, such is the obelisk of the Triuita do Monti, which formerly 
stood in the Circus of Sallust. It is a bad copy of that of the Porta 
del Popolo. 'I’lio Koman emiHjrors in the east' had also some 
Egyptian obelisks transported to Coiistantiuoplo. Fragments of 
two of these monuments have been found in Sicily', at Catania, one 
of them has eight sides, but it is probably not a genuine Egyptian 
work. The use of the obelisk as a gnomon, and the erection of it 
on a high base in the Centro of an open space, were only' iutroducerl 
on the removal of single obelisks to Komo. 


SrxrnoN VI. — PVKA.MliJS. 

In the earliest ages the tumulus, or mound of earth, was the simplest 
form of sepulture for heroes and kings. The pyiumid of stone was 
afterwards adopted by nations as the most lasting form of sepulturo 
for their kings. Many ancient uations have raised pyramids. The 
form of the pyramid is well known. Tliere is, however, this dif- 
ference in the form, that some pyramids are raised with stops, others 
with inclined plane surfaces. The most celebrated are those of 
Egypt; the Etruscans have also erected some, and the Komans 
imitated them. Some suppose the word irtyjopts lo bo derived from 
ire/), fire ; others from the Egyptian “ pehram,” •* the sacred place 
the Greeks, adopting the native name, and adding a termination of 
their own, it was converted into the Greek word Pyramis. Accord- 
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iiig to Lanoi, it is ilcriviHl from ‘pi-ram;’ pi, being tho Coptic 
article ; tho word ‘ nim,’ besides being a Semitic, is also a Coptic 
word, with tho sense of * height.’ (Nott and Gliddon, 583)* 

Egyptian . — All antiquity has admired tho pyramids of tho 
environs of Memphis, 'fhey are distinctly mentioned by the oldest 
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Greek historian, TIcrodotns ; and tho three largest are ascribed by 
him to Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus, three Pharaohs who 

• Mr. Keiirick gives n more obvious ond judicious derivation ; according to liini 
it is probably Greek on tho following authority ; “ Ktym. M, roc, nega^ir, n tn irvpay 
Kat g<\iTor, werxfo otffafxts. rf Ik ataafjLwy Kai fit\tTos.” The vvpafxis was a psiirttisl 
cake used in Bacehiu rites. That the name, he adds, of the matheuiatieal solid 
was derived from an object of common life, and nut rice rtriu, may bo argued 
from analogy : ait>aTpa was a handbill ; ku0os, a die for gaming ; kHvos, a tsjy's top ; 
KvAirSpot, a husbanduum's or gardener’s roller. 
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succeeded each other. There has been much discussion with regard 
to their destination, but at the present day there are no further 
doubts on the subject— tlio ))yramids wore tombs. The faces of the 
three pyramids stand exactly opposite to the four cardinal points. 



T1 icy are built of calcareous stone, partly from the ncighhoui ing 
hills. Gmnito was also cmplojcd for some portion of the outer 
part. The principal chamber in one of them is of gi-anitc. It w.aa 
there that the sarcophagus of tlie owner of the tomb was found, in 
which his mummy was fonnerly enclosed. Many chambers and 
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passages in different directions have 'been discovered in those which 
liave been entered. The entrance of the pyramid was carefully 
concealed by an interior casing. In the interior the passages comnm- 
niciited sometimes with wells and deep subterranean piwssages 
excavated in the rock on which the jiyramid was erected, it seems 
that some of them were covered over with stucco or marble, and 
that religious and historical subjects, and hicroglj’phieal inscrip- 
tions, were scnlptured on them, but no trace of them remains at the 
present day. The environs of Memphis not having, like those of 
Thebes, high mountains in which they could excavate the tombs of 
the kings, these factitious mountains were raised, and this explains 
their real destination. The lai-ger pyramid at Memphis, called that 
of Cheops, rises in a series of platforms, each smaller than the one 
on which it rests, thus presenting the ajipearance of stejw. Of these 
stops there are 203. The length of each face, when entire, was 750 
feet. Its present liaso is 732 foot. Its porpeudieular height, when 
entire, was 480. The present height 400 feet. It covered an area 
of alvjut 571,530 square feet, or 13J acre.s. To form an idea of the 
great pyramid, the reader has only to suppose the vast square of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the dimensions of which are the exact base of 
the great pyramid, wholly filled up from side to side, and gradually 
rising, in a pyramidal form, to a height exceeding that of St. I’anl's, 
by at least one-third. The solid contents of the pyramid have been 
cjilcnlated at 85,000,000 cubic feet. The entrance to the great 
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C Well. F Great gallery. 

pyramid is in the north face, about 47 feet from the base. From the 
entrance a passage, 4 feet high, leads dorvnwards at an inclination of 
20® : this passage leads to another, which has an ascending inclina' 
tion of 27®, at the top of which is the entrance to the great gallery. 
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From this point a horizontal passage leads into what is called the 
queen’s chamber, which is small, and roofed by long blocks, resting 
against each other, and fi)rming an angle ; its height is about 20 feet. 
At the end of the great gallery, which is 132 feet long, 2Cj high, 
and nearly 7 wide, and is a continuation in the same lino of tho 
former ascending j>assiige, is another horizontal passage, which leads 
to tho king’s chambiT. Hero was discovered a sarcophagus of red 
granite ; the cover and contents have been carried away ; it is 
entirely plain, and without hieroglyphics. Above the king's 
chamber are other small chambers, which, according to Sir G. Wil- 
kinson, were for tho sole purpose of relieving the pressure on 
tho king’s chamber. Here was discovered the oval containing tho 
name of tho founder, Sliofo (Siiphis). Another has been discovered 
in a small tomb near the p^’ramid.* The second pyramid, generally 
attributed to Cheplnen, is smaller in size, and its style of masonry 
inferior to that of tho larger iiyramid. It stands on higher ground 
than the great pyramid. It was probably built by Shafro, whose 
oval has been found in one of the tombs near the great pyramid. Tho 
length of its base is tit'O feet, and its height 440 feet. It retains a 
portion of the smooth casing with which all the piyramids were 
once covered. The passiiges in thi.s pyramid lead o)dy to one main 
chamber, in which is a sarcophagus sunk in tho floor. This pyramid 
had two entrances. It was opened by Helzoni. The third pyramid, 
that of Mycerinns, is about 203 feet high, and its base 333 feet long. 
Tho outer layeis or casing were of granite, many of which still 
continue in their original position at the lower parts. Tho chamber 
hiis a flat roof, formed of stones placed one ag,iinst the other. Tho 
name of Mencheres, its founder, was discovered by Colonel \' 3 'so on 
a w(K)dcn coflin, which was found in this chamber, now in tho 
British Museum. It was ojtencd by Colonel Vj'se. This pyramid 
is built in stages or stories, to which a sloping face has been 
afterwards added It has suggested a theory to Dr. Lcpsiiis. 
Xcar tho great pj-ramid are three smaller ones. Tho centre one is 
stated bj’ Herodotus to have been erected by tho daughter of Cheops. 
Besides the pj’ramids of Gizch (Memphis) there are scveml other 
pyramids at Aboospor, Sakkura and Da-shooi’. Tho largest pj’iaraid 
of Sakkiira has its degrees or stories stripped of their triangular 
e.xterior. It measures about 137 paces stjuarc. In the opinion of 
Mr. Forgu.sson, its outline, the disjmsition of its chambers, and tho 

• Sir O. Wilkinson is of opinion tluit tlic Oieut Pv miniJ wns built by two kings 
(Sliofo ftiiil Nou-Sliofo) wbo reigned togotlier, and llnit tho funcrenl 01111111110111 were, 
one for oacli king, rather than, as gononilly snpposoil, for the king and and queen. 
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hieroglyphics found in its interior, all seem to point to an imitation of 
the ohl form of mansolea, by some king of n far more modem date. 
Two brick pyramids are tbnud at Dashoor, It is supposed they weio 
originally cased with stone. 

According to Ijopsins, the height of these royal monuments cor- 
ntsponded with the lengtli of the monarch’s reign under whom it 
was erected. We here quote his words : — “ It occurred to me that 
the whole building had jiroceeded from a small pyramid, which had 
been erected in stages of about 40 feet high, and then first increased 
and heightened simultaneou.sly on all sides, by sujior-imposed 
coverings of stones from l.'i to 20 feet in breadth, till at length 
the great steps were filled tip so ns to form one common flat side, 
giving the usual pyramidal form to the whole. This gradual growth 
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A Sepnlchrnl chambrr. 

n, C, C! SiEM of pymmkl according to Icngtli of reign, 

explains the enormous magnitude of particular pyramids, besides so 
many other smaller ones. Each king began the building of his 
pyramid as soon as ho ascended the throne ; he only designed a 
small one, to insure himself a complete tomb, even wore he destined 
to be but a few years upon the throne. But with the advancing 
years of his reign, ho increased it by successive layers till he thought 
that ho was near the termination of his life. If ho died during the 
erection, then the external covering was alone completed, and the 
monument of death finally remained proportionate to the duration of 
the life of the king." Mr. Bartlett, in his pleasing work on Egypt, 
has advanced an objection which is somewhat latal to this theory ; 
his words are, “ it appears inconsistent with the construction of the 
great pj-ramid of Cheops, since the cxi.stence of a series of interior 
passages and chambers, and even air pa.ssages communicating with 
the exterior, seems to aigue a regular design for the construction of 
the entire monument.” It would be more natural to suppose that 
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their relative sizes were in aecordanee with the rank and ])opular 
estimation of the deceiisod. 

Small pyramids in stono wore also made in Egypt. They are 
generally of a single block, and ore about 1 or 2 feet in height. 
They bejir on their four faces inscriptions and figures, or scenes 
analogous to those on the sepulchral tablets found in tombs, both 
being destined for the same purpose. They were dedicated to the 
dead. They were found more frequently in the environs of 
Memphis and in Lower Egypt than in lI|)por Egypt, There are 
several in the British Museum. 

Etriuican . — The Etruscans also erected pyramids. According to 
Pliny, the tomb of king Porsena was a monument in rectangular 
masonry, each side of which was .‘500 feet wide, 50 high, and within 
the square of the basement was an inextricable labyrinth. On that 
square basement stood five pyramids, four at the angles and one in 
the centre, each being 70 feet wide at its base, and 150 high, and 
all so terminating above as to support a brazen circle and a petasus, 
from which were hung by chains eertnin bells, which, when stirred 
by the wind, resounded afar off. 

Greek . — Pyramids of remote antiquity are also found in Greece. 
The best preserved of these pymmids is that of Erasinus, near 
Argos. The masonry of this edifice is of an intermediate style 
between the polygonal and irregular horizontal, consisting of large 
irregular blocks, with a tendency, however, to quadrangular forms 
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and horizontal courses ; the inequalities being, as usual, filled up with 
smaller pieces. It is supposed to be a monument of the same primi- 
tive school of art as the Gate of the Lions, and the Hoyal Sepulchres 
of Mycenaj. 


Unman. — I'herc is only one Roman pyramid. It is the tomb of 
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Cains Cestins, who was one of seven opulones, appointed to prepare 
the banquets for the gods at public solemnities, in the time of 
Angnstns. It is close to the I’orta San I’aolo. Komo. It is 114 feet 
high and 00 feet broad at the base. It is built of brick and tufa, 
coveretl with slabs of white marble. In its interior is a chamlier 
adonied with paintings. The Tope, Ale.vander VII., had it 
restored. 


SvCTioN VII.— THEATRES.— AMPIIITIlEATKES.-CmCI, IIIP- 
PODROMKS. — NAUMACTILE.— BATHS, OR THERM.E. 

— TR 1 1 ; M P 1 1 A L ARC H ES. - FOR A . 

'Thkatues. —After the temples the theatres were, among the Greeks 
and Romans, the most necessary public edifices. Connected with 
the worship of the gods scenic representations were not considered 
profane ; the public also a.s.scmbled in the theatre on certain solemn 
occasions. Thoj’ were generally consecrated to Bacchus, because ho 
was considered the inventor of comedy; at least it is supposed to 
have taken its origin in the solemn procession in honour of that gcxl. 
Sometimes the theatre was built in the temple itself of Bacchus. 
The enormous extent of many of them, and the prodigious solidity of 
their construction, arc attested hy the numerous remains of such 
edifices which have been explored, not only in Greece and Italy, but 
also in A>ia Minor. 

Egypt . — No traces remain which would allow us to attribute the 
use of theatres to the Egyptians. The solemnities and pomps of 
religious ceremonies were festivals more suited to the gloomy and 
religious mind of the Egyptians. 

Greek . — The Greeks, to whom we are indebted for the invention 
of the di'ama, constructed the first theatres ; cabins of branches of 
trees, destined to shelter the actor from the sun, weie soon replaced 
by wooden scaffolds, in the towns esjiecially ; and lastly, by stone 
edifices, remaikable for size and magnificence. The fir.st great 
theatre of Athens, that of Dionysus, situated near a temple of the 
God, was excavated, in the time of Thomistocles, on the side of the 
AcrojKilis, which looks towards Mount Ilymettus, Those of /Egina, 
Epidaums, and Megalojxrlis, surpassed all others by their extent and 
magnificence. 'J’he Greeks of Asia Minor followed the example of 
the Greeks of Eurepe and of Sicily. The theatre at Ejihesus must 
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have been the largest ever erected. Its diameter was 660 feet ; 
allowing fifteen inches for each person, it would accommodate 
50,700 spectators. The general arrangement was, in their being 
constructed on the slope of a hill. That the seats of the spectators 
might bo more solidly fixed, the side seats rested on strong masonry, 
which was connected with the stage, llie building itself may bo 
divided in two parts — the KoiXor,— in Latin cavea, the part for the 
audience ; and that devoted to the business of the play, which 
is again subdivided into the dpyijorpa, and o-Ktjvr), the orchestra and 
stage. The kmXov was bounded by two concentric circular arcs. 



one of which separated it from the orchestra, the other formed its 
extreme outer limit. The Homans seldom suffered the arc to exceed 
a semicircle. The Greeks commonly used a larger arc. It was 
composed of a succession of seats, divided into two or more flights 
by Sm^io/j-aTo, or pnecinctiones, a sort of landing which ran round the 
whole, and facilitated the access from one part to another. These 
were again subdivided into cunei, or wedges, by stairs 

xAi/mKct, converging to the centre of the orchestra, and leading from 
the bottom to the top of the building. AVhen the theatres were 
large, there were commonly intermediate stairca.ses, to facilitate the 
ascent to the upper and broader portion of these cunei. The lowest 
seats, of course, wore the best, and were reserved for the judges 
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(agonothetes), tho magistrates, and tboso who, by tlieir own or their 
ancestors’ services, had ac(iiiired a right (tt/kk^pui) to have places 
reserved for them. Behind these were the young men, ephebi, and 
behind them again, tho citizens and the rest of the people. At 
Athens women were not admitted to scenic representations. Tho 
rich brought cushions and carpets with them. 

The orchestra (op;^Tpa) was a circular level space, extending in 
front of tho spectators, and somewhat helow tlio lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, one segment of it l>eing 
appropriated to tho stage. The orchestra was the place for tho 
chorus, ^vhero it performed its evolutions and dances, for which 
purpo.se it w'as covered with boiuds. In tho centre of the circle of 
the orchestra was tho thymelo (ftj/xtXi;), that is, the altar of Dionysius, 
which was, of course, nearer to tho stage than to the seats of the 
spectators, tho distance from which was precisely tlio length of a 
radius of tho circle, ’nio chorus generally arranged itself in the 
space between the thj'melo and tho stage. The thymelo itself was 
of a square form, and was used for various puiqiosos, according to 
the nature of tho different plays, such as a funeral monument, an 
altar. It was made of boards, and surrounded on all sides with steps. 
On these steps, sometimes, tho chorus ascended ; tho corj phajus, or 
leader of the chonis, then mounted tho upper portion of tho thymelo, 
which was on a level with the (tictjio;. According to Millin, it served 
os a tribune, when popular assemblies w’cro hold in tho theatre. 

Tho stage (o-kj/vt;) w.as elevated ten or twelve feet above tho 
orchestra ; tho wall which supported it was called I'lroo-iojviov, and 
was relieved by statues, pillars, and other architectural ornaments. 
Tho stage itself was a broad, shallow platform, called by the Greeks 
Xoyttor or irpocrKrjviov ; by the Romans pulpitum. Strictly speaking, 
the TTfmcTKrpnov was the entire space from the scena to tho orchestra ; 
tho Xoycior, tho narrow portion opposite tho centre of tho scene, 
whore the actors stood and spoke. The backside of the stage was 
closed by a wall called tho or scena. It represented a suit- 

able background, or tho locality in which tho action w'as going on. 
The irapauTKtvia were rooms l^ehind the stage, where tho actors retired 
to dress, and where tho decorations and machines were kept. In 
tho Roman theatre this part of tho building was called tho post- 
scenium. In tho front of tho stage was a rece.ss in the floor, meant to 
contain a curtain (aulasa), which was drawn up previous to tho per- 
formance, to conce.al tho scene. A flight of steps, called Kki/jLOKTripa;, 
led up from tho thymelo to the stage, fur tho use of tho characters 
of the I'lay, who, when they w'cro supjtosed to come from a distance, 
often entered by the orchestra. There was a flight of steps con- 
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ccalcd umlor the seats of the spectators, called (/liaron’s staircase 
(xafHuruu K\i/uiK(i), by which ghosts entered, and proceeded up the 
thymele to the stage. 

As the theatres of the ancients were never covered, a large awning 
(velarium) was extended over the theatre, of a purple colour, and 
sonieliines highly ornainented; it was attached to jtoles placed in 
the orchestra and on the walls. In hot weather the enclosure was re- 
freshed hy jets of perfumed water, thrown up in the finest rain. I'o 
increase the resonance of tlie voice, brazen va,sc.s resembling 

bolls, were placed in difl’crent j'arts of the theatre, under the seats 
of the spectators. Vitruvius relates that Lucius Mummius can ied 
off vases of this kind from the theatre of Corinth, and dedicated them 
in the temple of Juno. 

Etruscan . — The Etruscans were exceedingly fond of scenic repre- 
sentations. They wore connected with religious practices, and 
were intermingled with music and dunce. Wo have historical evi- 
dence that liomo derived her theatrical exhibitions from Etniria. 
Livy tells us that the ludi scenici were introduced into Home in the 
year tiUO, in order to a|)pease the wrath of the gods for a pestilence 
then devastating the city ; and that “ ludiones” were sent for from 
Etruria, who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fashion, 
lie adds that they were also called “ histriones,” hister, in the 
Etniscan tongue, being equivalent to ludio, in Latin, lliere is 
strong ground for the presumption that the edifices the Etruscans 
used were copie<l by tl>e Homans. Hemains of theatres are found at 
Falleri, Ferento, Fiosolo. They are, however, now proved to bo of a 
Homan period. 

Roman . — In the Homan theatre the construction of the orchestra 
and stage was different from that of the Greeks. By the construc- 
tion peculiar to the Homan theatre, the stage was brought nearer to 
the audience (the arc not exceeding a semicircle), and made consi- 
derably deeper than in the Greek theatre. The length of the stage 
was twice the diameter of the orchestra. 'J’lio Homan orchestra con- 
tained no thymele. The back of the stage, or j>ro.scenium, was 
adorned with niches, and columns, and friezes of great richness, as 
may be seen in some of the theatres of Asia Minor, and in the larger 
theatre at I’ompeii, which belong to the Homan period. On the 
whole, however, the construction of a Horuan theatre resembled that 
of a Greek one. The Senate, and other distinguished poisons, occu- 
pied circular langes of seals within the orchestra; the prictor had a 
somewhat higher seat. The space Iretween the orchestra and the 
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first prsecinotio, usually consisting of fourteen scats, was reserved for 
the e»iue8triau order, tribunes, etc. Above them were the seats of 
the plebeians. Soldiers were separated from the citizens. Women 
were appointed by Augustus to sit in the portico, which encompassed 
the whole. Behind the scenes were the postscenium, or retiring- 
room, and porticoes, to which, in case of sudden showers, the 
people retreated from the theatre. The earliest theatres at Borne 
were temporary buildings of wood. A magnificent wooden 
theatre, built by M. Amilius Scaums, in his edileship, n. c. 58, 
is described by Pliny. In 55 b. c., Cn. Pompey built the first 
stone theatre at Koine, near the Campus Martins. A temple of 
Venus Victrix, to whom he dedicated the whole building, was 
erected at the highest part of the cavea. The next permanent 
theatre was built by Augustus, and named after his favourite, the 
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young Jlarcellus, son of his sister Octavia. Vitruvius is generally' 
reported to have been the architect of this building, which would 
contain 30,000 persons. From marks still visible in the large 
theatre at Pompeii, the place reserved for each spectator was about 
13 inches. This theatre contained .5,000. The theatre of Pompey, 
at Rome, contained 40,000. The theatre of Scauius is said to have 
contained 80,000. I'ho Romans surpassed the Greeks in the grandeur 
and magnificence of their buildings. They built them in almost all 
their towns. Remains of them are found in almost every country 
where the Romans carried their rule. One of the most striking 
Roman provincial theatres is that of Orange, in the .south of France. 
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Amphitheatres : Etruscan . — Komains of amphitheatres are found 
in sevenil cities of Etruria. llic auiphitlieatrc of Sutii is con- 
sidered to be peculiai’ly Etruscan in its mode of construction. The 
Romans coined these edifices from the Etruscans. We have his- 
toriciil evidence, also, that the gladiatorial combats of the Romans 
had an Etruscan origin. 

Bimmi . — Amphitheatres were peculiar to the Romans. Cains 
Scribonius Curio built the fii’st edifice of this kind. It was com- 
posed of two theatres of wood, placed on pivots, so that they could 
bo turned round, spectators and all, and placed face to face, thus 
forming a double theatre, or amphitheatre (u/:r</w, on both sides, 
$taTf>uv,n theatre.) Statilius Taurus, the friend of Augustus, b.c. 30, 
erected a more durable amphitheatre of stone, in the Campus 
Marlins. Ever since, this kind of ediliee was erected in numbei-s, 
in almost all the towns of the Roman Empire. The form of the 
amphitheatre generally adopted was that of an ellipsis, with !i 
series of arcaded concentric walls, seirarating corridors, which h.avo 
constructions with stairca-sos and radiating passages between them. 
It enclosotl an open space called the arena, from its being strewed 
with the finest sand, on the level of the surface of the ground on 
which the stnicture was raised. It was hero that were given the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, which were enclosed in cells 
(carcorcs) on the same level as the arena. From the innermost con- 
centric wall, which surrounded the arena, and which was of sufficient 
height, about fifteen feet, to guard the spectators against any danger 
from the wild bca.sts, an inclined plane rose upwards over the inter- 
mediate walls, staircases, and corridors, to a gallery, or galleries, over 
the outermost corridors. 'I’he inner and upper pai t of the inclined 
plane was covered with a graduated series of benches. On the top 
of the fii-st concentric wall or pirajict (the podium), was a broad pra;- 
cinctio, or platform, which ran immediately round the arena. This 
was set apart for the senators, magistrates, and other pei-sons of dis- 
tinction. Hero the magistrates brought their curulo seats, or bisellii, 
and here was the suggestus, a covered scat appropriated to the 
Emperor. The |ierson who exhibited the games (editor) had his 
seat here also. Above the jxxlium were the gradus, or seals of the 
other spectators, which were divided into stories, called micniana. 
The first manianum was appropriated to the equestrian order. 
Then, after a horizontal space, termed a pitecinctio, and fonning a 
continued landing place from the several staircases which opened on 
to it, succeeded the second mmnianum, where wore the seats called 
popularia, for the third class of spectators, or the populace. The 
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dot>iH wtiicli opened from the KtaircaM's and corridors on to the 
several landing places, were designated by the very aj>propriato 
name of voniitoria. Behind the second mainianum was the second 
prrccinctio ; above which was the tliird mienianum, where there were 
only wooden benches for the pullati, or common pco]tle. The open 
gallery at the top was the only part of the amidiitheatro in which 
women were permitted to witness the games. The seats of the 
mieniana did not nm in nnbroken lines round the whole building, 
but were divided into portions called cunei (from their wedgelike 
shape), by short flights of stairs, which facilitated the access to the 
seats. The whole of the interior was called the cavea. A con- 
trivance, by which the spectators were pivitectcd from the over- 
iwvoring heat of the sun, must not be omitted. It was called 
Velum, or Velarium. This was a v.ast extent of canviis, which was 
su|>ported by masts fixed into the outer wall. I’rojecting stones are 
still to bo seen at the top of the Colosseum and other amphitheatres, 
which were evidently connected with this contrivance. Sailors 
were employed for the purj)ose of straining the canvas. We learn 
from Tjiicretius that this covering was colourcil, and Dio mentions a 
purple awning, in the middle of which was a figure of Xero driving 
his chariot, and stars of gold jilaced round him. 

The most famous amphitheatre was the Colosseum or Amphi- 
theatrura Flavium, at Home. This amphitheatre was begun by 
V^espasian in a.d. 72, and dedicated by Titus in his eighth con- 
sulate, A.D. 80. It was completed by Doinitian. At the dedicjition 
of the building 5,000 wild beasts were slaughtered in the arena, 
and the games in honour of the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
It was the scene of gladiafoidal spectacles for nearly 400 years. 
The amphitheatre is, as usual, elliptical. The wall which surrounds 
the whole consists of three rows of arches, one above the other, with 
columns between each arch. In each row there arc eighty arches ; 
still higher was a fourth row of pila-sters, with forty square windows, 
but without arches. The I’usean, Ionic, and Corinthian orders wore 
successively employed in the three rows; and the pilasters of the 
fourth or upj)or row wore also Corinthian. It was terminated by 
an entablattire. The entrances were by eighty .arches in the outer 
wall, which oircned into the first arcade : from thence the people 
might pass by as many arches into the second, whore they found at 
intervals staircases leading to the seats. The immense crowds 
which frequented this amphitheatre could enter and depart in a 
short time, and with little confusion. The arches were all num. 
Isued on the outside, from 1. to LXXX. Between XXXVII 1. and 
XXXIX. is an arch a little wider than the rest, without a number, 
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and with no cornice over it, which is supposed to have served as the 
private entrance from the juilace of Titns, on the Esqniline Hill. 
The height of the outer wall is 157 English feet. The major axis 
of the building, including the thickncs.s of the walls, is 584 feet; 
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tho minor axis 486 feet. The length of the arena is 278 feet ; the 
width 177 feet. It covers nearly six acre.s of ground. According 
to 1’. Victor, 87,000 persons would bo accommodated in the seats. 
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and Komo consider it prol)aljle that 20,000 more could have found 
places above. 

As a delight in the bloody scenes of Iho arena w;is peculiarly a 
I’oni.in feature, and an enjoyment so much indulged in by Homan 
soldioiy, it is natural to expect that wo should find amj)hitheafi‘es 
wherever wo find a Homan settlement. Kemains of amphitheatres 
are to be met with at Verona, I’lestum, IVnujjeii, I’ozzuoli, and 
Capua, in Italy; at Nismea, Arles, Frejus, Saiutes, Autun, in > 

France ; at Pola, in Istria ; at Syracuse, Catania, and some other i 

cities of Sicily ; even in the remotest parts of Britain and Geimany. I 

They are all constructed on the same general princi])les as the 
Colosseum. The amphitheatre of N'erona was built alnrut the .same 
period ns the Colosseum, and is interesting from its interior being 
nearly perfect. The amj>hitheatro at Tola derives its chief intei'cst 
from its exterior being perfect. The amphitheatre of Tola and that 
of Nisines have nearly the same dimensions— 4ti6 feet by 34fi feet. 

Tliat of I’ola is 97 feet high. I;; the amphitheatres of Capua and ' 

I’ozzuoli the arena contains many substructures and chambers 
which arc found in no other amphitheatre. 

CiRCi. — nio circus was another kind of building pc>culiar to the ^ 

Homans. At first it was a place for chariot-iaccs and horse-races ; it 
was afterwanls used for combats of gladiators and wild beasts. The 
circus was of an oblong form, straight at one end and cuiwed at tlie 
other, the length Ixdng abo\it three times the breadth. At the 
straight end were the carreres ; in the centre was the otlia, by 
which the horsemen and the chariots entered. On each side of this 
were six apertures, or rarceret, where the chariots stood before they 
started. A little in front of those were two small pedestals, to 
which was attached a chalked rope (alba linen) for the purpose of 
making the start fair. The space enclosed by the scats w'as called 
the area. Hunning down the centre of the area was tlio spina (so 
called from the central position of the s-])ine in the human body), 
round which the chariots ran, keeping it alw.ays on the left. It : 

was a brick wall 4 feet high, at each end of wliich was a meta, or i 

goal, round which the chariots turned, and on which were placed i 

three wooden cylinders, with an oval ornament at the top. An 
obelisk sometimes adorned (he middle of the spina. ITiero were i 

.also little pillar’s, on wdiich eggs were placed to m.ark the number of 
times the chariots had gone round. At the curved end of the circus i 

w'as the Porta Triumphalis, by which it is supposed the conrpieror 
at the games went out. Scats (gradus, sedilia) were arranged 
round tire area, with similar divisiorr-s, us in the amphitheatre. Each 
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curia had its particular place assigned to it, as well as the senators 
and knights. 'J’he emperor’s seat, or puhinar, was placed near the 
carcerea, whore tho emperor would have the best view of the start 
and of tho arrival at the goal. 'J'he (.'irons Maximus of Homo was 
built in the reign of Tarquinitis I’riscus. It was enlarged by 
CaMKir, and embellished by Augustus and Tiberius. Cmsar separated 
the area from tho seats by a euripus, or ditch, in order that the 
spectators might not bo exposed to the attacks of tho animals, 
which sometimes broke down tho barriers. According to Dionysius, 
this circus was stadia long, and about 4 plethra (about 
400 feet) wide. It contained 150,000 people. Plinj' makes it only 
3 stadia long, and 1 wide, containing 260,000. Each computa- 
tion is, however, supposed to have reference to difl'erent periods. 
The remains of a circus outside the walls of Rome have afforded 
means of studj^ing the general arrangements of this class of build- 
ing. It was formerly named the ('ircus of Caracalla, but inscrip- 
tions have been discovered, recording that it was erected in honour 
of Romulus, the son of Maxentius, a.u. 31 1. Its length is 1,580 feet. 
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and its breadth 260 feet. It is calculated that it could have con- 
tained 20,000 spectators. The next circus, in point of antiquity, to 
the ('ircus Maximus was that of Elaminius, built by the consul of 
that name, U.c. ."iSl, but this has entirely disappeared. The other 
ciroi at Rome were the Circus Agonalis, or Alexandri, built by tho 
Emperor Alexander Severus, tho exact form of which may be traced 
in the Piazza Navona. The length was about 750 feet. The circus 
of Flora was situated in the space between the Quirinal and Pincian 
hills, now partly occupied by tho Piazza Barberini. The circus of 
Sallust, called Circus Apollinaris was situated in tho depression 
between the (juirinal and Pincian hills. Slight vestiges of it may 
still be traced. The circus of Nero stoo<l partly on tho site of tho 
Basilica of St, Peter. It was destroyed by Constantino when he 
built the old church, A.n. 324. 

Naumaciii.e. — Xatnnachiaa wore mock naval cng.agements. This 
kind of spectacle was enjoyed by the Romans. Tho Kaumachieo 
generally took place in the circi and amphitheatres. Subterranean 
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canals brought in the water requisite for the entertainment ; there 
were other canals for the puiqx)so of letting it off. These two opeia- 
tions were performed in the presence of the spectators, and in a few 
minutes. Some of the emperors erected buildings on purpose, which 
were called Naumachiar. Two of the largest were built by Ciesar and 
Augustus. Suetonius, speaking of the former, says a lake was dug 
in the form of a shell, in which ships, representing the Tyrian and 
Egyptian fleets, engaged, with a vast number of men on board. It 
w'as filled up after Carsar’s death. The naumachia of Augustus was 
on the other side of the Tiber, and was 1,800 feet in length, and 
200 feet in width, so that thirty ships could engage in it. Doinitian 
also constructed one, and erected a building of stone round it, with 
seats for the spectators. It was on the site of the present Piazza di 
Spagna. The Emperor Claudius changed the lake Fucinus into a 
uaumacliia, placing scats round about it for the spectators. In the 
sea-fight 19,000 combatants wore engaged, and there were fifty ships 
on each side. The combatants were usually captives or criminals 
condemned to death. Ileliogabalus, upon one occasion, filled the 
euripus with wine, and had naval exhibitions performed in it. 
P. Victor mentions ten naumachise. 

HiPi’OiiROMES. — Hippodromes wore used for chariot and horse races. 
They were peculiar to the Greeks. The general form of the hippo- 
drome was an oblong, with a semicircular end, and with the right side 
some what longer than the left. At the other end was the starting- 
place, in the form of the prow of a ship. Along the sides of this wore 
stalls for the chariots which were to run. When the cord fell, the 
contending chariots foniied into a line, and started. At the fui-thor 
end was the goal they w'ero bound to reach, which was placed in 
such a manner that but one chariot at a time could pass near it. 
The Greeks generally niiinagcd that the seats of the spectatois on 
one side should bo on the slope of a hill. Music accompanied these 
games. The judges were seated where the race ended. The 
Greek hippodrome was much wider than the Homan circus. The 
hippodrome of Olympia was 4 stadia long, and 1 wide. There 
were two at Constantinople, and the remains of others have been 
found in Greece, Syria, and Egypt. ITadiian, who erected several 
structures in imitation of Greek and Egyptian buildings, introduced 
a hippodrome into his villa, near Tiber. 

Stadia. — The stadium was also peculiar to the Greeks ; it was 
generally ajipropriated to foot races and gymnastic exercises. The 
stadium of Athens was on the south side of the llissus. According to 
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Puusanias, it was a iiill rising from the Ilissus, of a semicircular form 
in the upper part, and extending thence in two parallel right lines to 
the bank of the river. 'J’he spectators were seated on the turf until 
Heredes Atticus constnicted I’entelic marble steps, and otherwise 
completed and adorned the stadium. It is supposed to have been 
cu])able of holding 40,000 spectators. Extensive niins of stadia 
still remain at Sicyon, Delos, and Delphi. 

Baths. — Batsk.e — Tiierm.h.— 'lire Greek name is fiaXavaov, of 
which the Roman balneum is only a slight variation, and generally 
signified a private bath. The hath was in general use among the 
Greeks, but wo have little knowledge of tho construction of their 
baths. 'I’he public batbs of the Romans were generally called 
Thcrma;, which literally means “ warm waters,” In tho time of 
Seipio Africanus, the Roman baths were very simple ; it was not 
until tho age of Agrippa, and the emperors after Augustus, that they 
wore built and finished in a style of luxury almost incredible. Tho 
jmblio baths were opened at sunrise, and closed at sunset. The 
jH'ice of a bath was a quadrans, tho smallest piece of coined money. 
Tho usual hour for tho bath amongst tho Romans was tho ninth in 
winter, and tho eighth in summer. 

The most complete kind of baths were composed of the following 
separate rooms or halls : 

I. Tho Apodyterium of the Greeks, tho S/iolialorium of the Romans, 
where tho bathers undressed. Slaves, called capsarii, were stationed 
here, who took care of the clothes. 

II. Tho Aovrpoy of the Greeks, the frigidarium of the Romans, 
whore cold baths were taken. 

III. Tho tepidariura was a temperate hall, which was merely 
heated with waini air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
prepare tho body for tho great heat of the vapour and warm baths, 
and, upon returning, to'obviate the danger of a too sudden transition 
to tho open air. 

IV. Concamerata sudatio, or sudatorium, the vapour bath, was 

of a circular form,* and was surmounted by a cupola. In the centre 
of this cuj)ola was an opening, from which a bronze shield (clipeus) 
was suspended. This regulated tho temperature of tho ajuirlmont. 
In tho centre of tho room was a vase (labrum) for washing tho hands 
and face. In this room was the laconicum, a kind of stove, which 
served to heat tho room. * 

* At I’liuqieii it is a sciiiiciivulnr niclic in the ruUlariuiii. 
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V. The. (jiildarium, called also llie Imlneum, calida lavatio, wa.s 
the hot-wator bath. In the centre of this was the bi.sin or bath 
(lavacruin, it is also termed labrum) ; around this was a platfoiin 
(schola) or space for the accommodation of those who were waiting 
for their tuni to ente* the bath.* As a further accommodation, a 
seat (piilvinar) was generally added. 

VI. nie ElaKdhesium, or mfetuarium : in this were kept the oils 
and perfumes, which were used on coming out of Uie brths, as well 
as before entering them ; this was genprally ne-Kt the apodyterium. 

^’II. The hypocaustum, or subterranc.'in furnace, which distributed 
heat everywhere whore it was required, and in different degrees. 

In some of the larger baths there was a large hall called a Piscina, 
which contained a reservoir for swimming. Separate baths wore 
assigned to the women, generally on the same pr^ciple as those for 
the men, but on a smaller scalo^ 

The 'riiemiaj of Iiujx.'rial Kofuo were not alone baths on the 
grandest scale of refinement and luxury ; they also included pro- 
menades, planted with trees, add covered alleys in which the idle 
took the fresh air. There were stadia where athletcit wrestled and 
exercised them.sclves ; there were nynacrons galleries, magnificent 
pinacotheem, in which painters exhibited their paintings, seulptora, 
their statues; libraries also, and halls for conversation (cxediu!), 
whore wise men came to read, philOsofihars to discuss, orators and 
poets to recite their pro.se and verse. Such were the baths of 
Caracalla.* 'rliere were not less than sixteen hundred rooms for 
baths, all separate, and adorned with precious marbles. They wore 
approached by a royal road, and were surrounded by poiticocs; the 
emperor himself had a palace in it, and a private bath. Many 
master pieces have been discovered here. The Hercules of Gljcon, 
the Flora and the Toro Farneso were fotmd in its ruins. Paths 
of granite and biisalt, w'ith other treastires have been discovered 
within its walls. Next to the Volosseura no ruins afford a greater 
jdea of the magnificence of the’stnictures of Imperial Pome. Size, 
grandeur, and solidity, with, however, a want of ta.ste in the oraa- 
mentation and minor details, wa^ro the chief characteristic features 
of Roman architecture. Diocletian erected batlis on the Quirinal, 
and Titus on the Esquiline. They are inferior, however, in size and 
magnificence to those of C.aracalla. 'The biths of Titus are remark- 
able for the exquisite frescoes which were painted on its walls, and 
have been imitated by Pu])hael. *Agri]»pa also erected biiths. 
Remains of them have been found in the rear of the I’antheon. 'I’he 

• See plan. 
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Kite of the batlis of Neio is uncertain. ’'Flio b.aths of Pompeii aro 
Imilt on a smaller scale, such as youlj bo sjiitod to a provincial 
town. The Homitns carried tlio luxurious ju-actijco of liathing into 
their remotest provinces. Remains of If?maii* baths aro found in • 
several parti^of France and England. 
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TitiuMPiiAi, Arches. — Triumphal arches were stnicttires peculiar to 
the Romans. 'ITiey generally consi.stcd of arches erected at the 
entrance of cities, across streets, bridges, and public roads, in honour 
of victorious generals or emperors, or in commemoration of some 
nunarkablc event. At Rome they were generally placed in the way 
along which the triumphal procession passed to the f’apitol. Some- 
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times temporary arches were erected during the triumph, and the raoro 
durable nftcnvards. The more simple structures had but a single 
arch, decorated with Corinthian columns, such as the arch of Titus 
at Rome ; that of Yerona has two arches, and seems to have served as 
gates to the town. In those with three arches, the two lateral arches 
are smaller than the middle one ; such is that of Constantino at Rome. 
The arches of this kind were surmounted by a very loftj’ attic, which 
bore inscriptions, sometimes bas-reliefs, and also supported tiiumphal 
cars, equestrian statues. Its archivolts were ornamented with 
victories bearing pilms. The l)os-rcliefs represented the aims of 
the conquered enemies, trophies of every kind, and even the monu- 
ments of art which had adorned the triumphal procession. hen 
the conqueror in the triumphal procession passed under the middle 
arch, a figure of victory, attached by cords, placed a crown on his 
head. \\ hen a triumphal arch was erected as a monument of 
gratitude, or in commemoration of some event, and not in honour of 
a conqueror, no remains of trophies or military symixils arc to be 
found on them. There are a number of triumphal arches still re- 
maining. The principal arc; — 1. The arch of Dnisus is considered 
the oldest triumphal arch in Rome, and is ascrilx;d to Nero Claudius 
Drusus, father of the emperor Claudius. 2. 'The arch of Titus, the 
most elegant of all the triumphal arches, was erected by the senate 
and the jicoplo in honour of Titus, to commemorate the conquest of 
Jeiaisalem. Some of the vessels and ornaments which belonged to 
the temple at Jenrsalem, and which were carried in the triumphal 
procos-sion, appear on one of the bas-reliefs in the interior of the 
arch. On the opposite bas-relief the emperor is represented in a 
car, drawn by four horses, attended by senators, and crowned with 
laurel. 3. The aich of Septimius Severus. I’his arch was erected 
in honour of Septimius and his two son.s, Caiacalla and Gcta, to 
commemorate two triumphs over the Parthians (A.n. 205). On the 
summit stood a car, drawn by six horses abreast, containing the 
statues of the emperor and his sons, as represented on coins. This 
arch stands at the foot of the Capitol. It is of white mar ble, arrd 
consists of one largo arch, with a smaller orte on each side, with 
a lateral commurrication frem one to the other. It is onrameuted 
with eight flirted composite pillars, and has bas-reliefs orr each front. 
4. The arch of Constantine was erected by the senate in honour of 
Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, This, the largest and most 
imposing of the arches in Rome, consists of one large arch, with a 
smaller one on each side, arrd is ornamented with eight f!orinthian 
columns, simirounted by statues of Dacian captives. The bas- 
reliefs with which it is decorated, are sirpposed to have come from 
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an arch of Trajan, which stood in his fomm. It stands at the foot 
of the I’alatino hill, near tho Colosseum, and was built in the Via 
Triuraphalis. 5. The arch of Janus was probably not a triumphal 
arch. There is no certainty with rejprd to tho date or purpose of 
this arch. Of arches built to commemorate remarkable events, we 
may notice, in particular, that of Tmjan on the mole at Ancona. 



It was erected by tho senate and people to Trajan, for having, at his 
own expense, constructed the ntole, and having thus rendered tho 
port safer to navigators. Another arch erected b}' Trajan at 
Ilenoventum, when he repaired the Via Appia, is not only remark- 
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iililo for its excellent preservation, but also as affording, perhaps, 
tho best specimen of Koman workmanship existing. It is a single 
arch of I’arian marble, and entire with the exception of part of the 
comice; both its sides are adorned with four (.'orinthian pillais 
raised on high jx-dcstals. Tho frieze and p;niels, as well ns tho 
interior of tho arch, are covered with rich seulptnio, representing 
Trajan’s achievements and his apotheosi.». 'J’ho figures are in alto 
relievo and cxcpiisitely executed. Triumiihal arches have lx>en 
erected in several jiarts of the Homan empire. IManj’ are to Ihj 
found in various parts of Italy, at Acpiino, Aosta, Susa, Itiinini, I’ola 
in Istria, sevcial in the south of France, of which tho most remark- 
ablo are those of Oiange, Nismes, Sfiint Chamas, Saintes, the latter 
two arc built on bridges, They also arc met with in Macedonia, 
Athens, Syria, and in llarbary : in Egypt also, at Antinoe, there is 
a gate which is considered a triumphal arch. 

Foka. — An important feature in a Roman city or town is tho 
Forum. Tho Greeks had also a forum, or ayopa, where the citizens 
collected, but it differed from the Roman, in Itcing of a square forai. 


nESTORATIOX OF THE EOSIAN FOm'M. 

Vitruvius laid down rules for the ])lan of a Roman forum. Accord- 
ing to him it should be of an oblong form, the breadth being about 
two-thirds of the length. Adjoining the fonim should be situated 
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tlio basil i™, and nroiiiul it Ibo public buildings, temples, porticoes, 
and h1io|w. The bisilica was a court of justice, it was also used as 
an exehango. Vitruvius directs that it should bo jilaced in the 
warmest side of the forum, so that the meruhants might assemblo 
there in winter, without being inconvenienced by the cold. It 
was of an oblong form, and was generally divided into throe parts, 
consisting of a central nave (media portiens), and two side aisles, 
each separated from the centi'o by a single row of columns. At the 
end of the central aisle was the tribunal ; on each side of which 
were small chambers which served ns offices for the judges or mer- 
chants. A peculiarity of the basilica was its semicircular and 
vaulted end (apsis), which has been adopted in the Christian 
basilica. According to Vili-uvius, the liaasury, ]uisons, and curia 
should also adjoin the forum. The cuiia was the council-house, 
whore the senate and chief magistrates met to consult and deli- 
berate. The Itom.an forum w.as destined for the transaction of 
public business. Here the comitia were held, hero the oratora 
haranguwl, and through it the trium[>hal procc.ssions passed on 
their w.ay to the Capitol. The foiiim of Trajan and other Roman 
emperors were intended more as embellishments of the city, than 
for the transaction of business. There were other fora in Romo, 
but which were only market-places, such as the forum buarium, 
the cattle market; forum olitorium, the vegetable market; forum 
piscatorium, the fish market. The forum at I’otnjmii illustrates 
the plan laid down by Vitruvius, it is of an oblong form ; at 
one end are the curia, prisons and treasury, at the other end the 
temple of Jupiter, at the sides arc the basilica, the temples of Venus 
and Mercury, a granary, a chalcidicum, and the whole w.ts sur- 
rounded by porticoes. 


Skction VIII.— public AND MILITARY RflADS— BRIDGES 
- GATE W A YS- AQUEDUCTS. 

Pum.ic ANii Military Roads.— Frequent intercourse between dilfe- 
rent nations led to the necessity of finding means of communica- 
tion, and thus recourse was had to the jilan of laying down and 
constnicting roads. All nations constructed them with more or 
less solidity and peifoction. Roiids and pathways have been con- 
structed in Egypt with much care; but it seems that the Greeks 
did not give that attention to the laying down of jiublic nsids 
which would have rendered them usefid and convenient. Plic 
public roads are among the things which Stralio mentions as havii'g 
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been neglected bj- tlie Greeks ; no jHiople equalled the Romans in 
this kind of public constructions, which were mainly formed to 
facilitate military movements. The invention of paved roads was 
boiTowed from the Carthaginians by the Romans. 

Roman Roads. — Rome was the central point to which all roads 
convei^ed, by numerous branches which thus united the most remote 
provinces. In the early ages of the republic, tlic construction and 
superintendence of the roiids were committed to the cetisors. 
Atigustus gave particular care to the construction of roads; he esta- 
blished messengers and, later, couriers. The Romans laid out their 
roa<l8 in a straight line, and avoided all winding by filling up 
valleys, lowering elevations, tunnelling rocks and mountains, and 
building bridges. Two trenches (sulci), in the first place indicated 
the breadth of the road, the loose earth between the trenches was 
then removed, and this excavation as far as the solid gi-ound (gre- 
mium) was filled with materials to the height fixed on for the road. 
Some Roman roads were near twenty feet over the solid ground. 
The lowest course, the ttatumen, was comjrosed of small stones ; the 
second, called the rudiu), was a ma.ss of broken stones cemented with 
lime; the third, the nuchtu, was composed of a mixture of lime, 
clay, fragments of brick and pottery beaten together, on this was 
placed the fourth couree, the summum dorsum, composed of a paAn- 
raentum of flat stones, selected for their hardnc.ss, cut into irregular 
polygons, and sometimes into rectangular slabs. \Vhen the fourth 
course, or pavement, was not put on, the surface was a mixture of 
pounded gravel and lime. The ordinary breadth of the principal 
Roman roads was sixty feet. It was divided into three parts, the 
middle, somewhat larger, was paved and slightly curved ; the two 
lateral parts were covered with gravel ; some roads, however, were 
only fifteen feet wide. Footpaths (mai-gines, nmliones) were raised 
upon each side and strewed with gravel. On the principal roads 
there were frequently to bo seen temples, arches of triumph, villa.s, 
and especially sepulchral monuments, which recalled to the pa.ssers 
by the memory of illustrious men, or of memorable events. 

We shall now mention the principal military roads, which were 
the means of communication between Romo and the provinces. 

1. The Via Appia, or Regina Viarum, was commenced nc. 312. 
by Appius riaudius Cmctis, the censor. It commenced at the I’orta 
Capena, passed through Aricia, Ties Tabern®, Appii Forum, I'erra- 
cina. Fundi, Formia^ Minturn®, Sinnessa, Casilium, and terminated 
at Capua ; it was afterwards prolonged through Calatia and Candium 
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to Benoventuni, and thence, through \'enusin, Tarentuin, and Asia, 
to Bnindusium ; this extension being made, it is said, bv Trajan. 
It became not only the great line of communication with Southern 
It.aly, but with Greece, and with the most remote eastern posses- 
sions of Home. At Brundusium there was was a magnificent port, 
which was the principal point of communication with Greece. This 
road was famous for the number, beauty, and richness of the 
sepulchial monuments with which its sides wore lined. A number of 
them, extending for over eight miles beyond the tomb of f'sccilia 
Metella, have been lately discovered and brought to light by the 
energ)- and skill of the late Commendatore ( 'auina. 

I I. Via Latina. This road is said to have issued from the Porta 
Capena. It also led to Beneventum, but kept more inland than the 
Via Appia. It passed through Anagnia, Frusino, Aqninum, Vena- 
frum. Casinum, and joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. It was 
formed in the time of Augustus, under the direction of Messala. 
Several tombs, painted with great eleg.ance and taste, have been 
lately discovered on this road, about two miles from Borne. 

III. d'ia Labicaim. It commenced at the Porta Esquilina, it 
pa.sscd Ijabicum, and joined the Via Jjatina about thirty miles 
from Borne. 

IV. d'ia Prarnestina, formerly Via Gabina, Ixrgan at the Porta 
Esquilina. It passed Gabii and Prmnesto, and then merged in the 
Via Latina below Anagnia. 

V. Via Tiburtina, so called from its leading to Tibur or Tivoli 
It issued from the gate of the same name. It was continued from 
Tibur, through the country of the Sabines to Adiia under the name 
of the Via Valeria. 

VI. Via Xomentana, so called from its leading to Xomentum, a 
Sabine town. It began originally at the Porta C'ollina, and after- 
wards from the Porta Xomentana. It crossed the Anio about three 
miles from Borne, and joined the Via Salaria at Eretum. This road 
was also called Ficulnensis, from Ficulnea, another town of the 
Sabines, the situation of which has been lately discovered, about 
seven miles from the Porta Xomentana. 

VII. Via Salaria. It ran from the Porta Salaria, so called from 
the circumstance of the Sabines coming for salt, which gave the 
name to the road also. It traversed the Sabine and Picinian oountrj' 
to Beate and Asculum Picenum. It then proceeded towards the 
coast, which it followed until it merged in the Via Flaminia at 
Ancona. 

<i 2 
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VIII. Via Flaminia. It l>ogan from tho I’orta Flaraiuia fdol 
Popolo). It Wii8 commenced in the ccnsorKhiji of C. Flaminins and 
S. Panins, U.c. 533. It went by Otriculnm (Otrieoli), Interamna 
(Terni), Fannm Fortnn® (Fano), to Arimiimm (Himini). Tlien 
tho Via .dJmilia began, which was constructed u.c. 507, when M- 
iEiuilins LepiJns wiis consnl. It passed by Ikmonia (Bologna), 
Parma, Placentia, Mediolanum (Milan). Brixa (Brescia), Veiona, Pata- 
vium (Padua), to Aquilcia. Tho Via Oassia strack off from the Via 
Flaminia near tlie Pons Milvius (Ponto Molle). It passed near Veii, 
and then traversed Etruria, iiutil it joined tho Via Aurelia at Luna. 

IX. Via .\urelia. It is.sned from tho Porta Aurelia, and ap- 
proached the soji .it Alsium (Palo), and then went along tho Etru-scan 
and Ligurian coast. It extended as far .'is Gaul. V ia \ itcllia ahso 
issued from tho Porta Aurelia. 

X. Via Portuensis. It led from the Porta Portuonsis to the 
Portus Tnijani, near the moulh of tho Tiber. A blanch of this road 
is called the Via t'ampann. 

XL Via Ostiensis. It is.sued from tho Porta Ostien.sis; keeping 
the left bank of the Tiber, it led to Ostia, near tho mouth of tho 
Tiber. Tho Via Ardeatina and the Via Laurontina branched off 
from this road at. a short distance from Home. The first led to 
Ardea, the second to I.aurentum. 'I'lie Via .Severiana was a conti- 
nuation of the Via Ostiensis, along tho coast through Laurentuin, 
Antiuni, Circiei, to Terriicina. 

Bunxii-J!. — It is evident that bridges, at the early periods of Greece, 
wore never used, ns well from tho smallness of tho rivers as from 
their almost total ignorance of tho use of the arch. If any bridge 
was used, it is probable that it was built entirely of wood, being 
nothing more than a wooden platform, supported upon stone piers 
at each extremity. An arched bi-idge of considei'able size has been 
lately discovered in Greece, at Xerocain|-H>, which Colonel Mure 
considers to I»e in a st^lo of masonry which guarantees it a work of 
tho remotest autiquitj', probably of the heroic ago itself. Sovoral 
an ho 3 ologists, however, who have since seen it, have declared their 
TOnviction that this bridge is of late and of Homan architecture. 

Roman. — ’I’lie earliest bridges of tho Homans were of timber, such 
was that which joined the .laiiiculum to the Mens Avenlinns, called 
the Pons iSubliciiis from the lieams (sublices) of which it was com- 
posed. 'I’lio Homans were the first people who availed them- 
selves of their knowledge of the arch to apply it to tho construction 
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of bridges. They were thus oniibletl to erect structures ou 
gnimlest scale, ami of such solidity that many 
still remain at the present day in the Human jiro- 
vinccs to attest their strength and utility. Thu 
passage way of the Human bridge was divided into 
three parts ; the centre cine, for horses and car- 
riages, was denominated agger or iter ; and the 
raised footpaths on each side (decui'soria), which 
were enclosed by parapet walls. Wo shall now 
mention the princijial bridges in Homo, and some 
of the most remarkable in the provinces. 

I. Pons Sublicius. This was the first bridge 
ever constructed in Home. It was so called from 
Sublices, a Volscian term for the wooden beams of 
which it was built. It was erected bj’ Aucus 
Martins, and became celebrated for the featof ITora- 
tiiis Codes. It was destroyed by a great flood in 
the reign of Augustus. It was rebuilt in stone 
by P. yEmilius Lopidui, hence the bridge is some- 
times called Pons jErailius or Pons Lepidi. 

If. Pons Palatinus. It was begun by M. Ful- 
vius, u.c. f)74, and finished by Scipio Africanns 
and L. Mununiu.s, u.c. Oil. ,Some antiejuaries 
have also called it Pons Senatorius. A few 

arches still remain, it is now called Ponte Hot to. , ■ 

‘ ? 

III. Pons Fabricius and Pons Ceslius connected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the 
river. The Pons Fabricius was built by L. Fabri- 
cius, in the year of Hume 002. It was also culled 
Tiapeius. It is now called the Ponte t^uattro Capi. 

It consists of two largo arches and a smaller one 
between them, through which the water runs 
when it is very high. The Pons Cestius leads 
out of the island towards the Janiculuni. Who 
Ccstiirs was, from whom the bridge takes it name, 
is unknown. 

IV. Pons Janiculensis. The date of this bridge 
is unknown. Some ascribe it to Tiajan, some to 
Ajitoninus Pius. It is now called Ponte Sisto. 

V. Pons Triumphalis. so called because the 
gcnoi-als who had conquered in the north and west of Home pa-ssed 
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over this hridge in triumphal procession on their way to the 
Capitol. It was also called Pons Vaticanus. It connected the 
Campus Martins and the Campus Vaticanus. It is now completely 
destroyed. 

VI. Pons jElius was built by the emperor Adrian us an approach 
to his mau.soleum. Jlcdals of Adrian represent it nearly as we see 
it at the present day, for it has come down to the present time 
nearly peifect. It consists of three large arches of equal size, and 
a smaller one on each side. It is now culled Ponte St. Angelo. 

VII. Pons Milvius, on the Via Flaminia, of which the modern 
name, Ponte Molle, is evidently a corruption. It is stated to have 
been built by yEmilius Scaunis, who was censor u.c. C44. It was 
repaired by Augustus. Near this bridge took place the celebrated 
battle between Maxentius and Constantine, which decided the fate 
of the Roman empire, a.d. 312. . 

VIII. The Pons Namiensis, on the Flaminian waj'. It is con- 
sidered the noblest relic of the imperial times. It was built by 
Augu.stus over the river N'ar, near N’ami, about sixty miles from 
Home. It originally consisted of four arches, three of which are 
bi'okcn. The height of the arches was about 1 1 2 feet. 

No modern bridge cun equal the stupendous constructions built 
by Trajan over ibe Danube. It consisted of twenty piers of stone, 
60 Homan feet broad and 150 feet, without the foundations, alxsvo 
the bed of the river. The width between each pier was 170 feet, 
the piers were united by arches of wood. Another remarkable 
Homan bridge is that at .\lcantara, in Spain. It wjis built in tho 
reign of Trajan, a.d. 108, over the Tagus, by tho architect Caius 
Julius Lacer, who was buried near his work. The roadway is 
perfectly level, and is 600 feet long by 28 feet wide. It is 245 feet 
above the usual level of the river. 

Elnwcan . — Thorigh the Etru.scans were acquainted with the 
principle of the arch, bridges are rarely met with in Etruria. The 
Ponte della P«ulia, at Vulci, is evidently a Homan arch built on 
Etruscan buttresses, which were the piers of the original bridge, 
and which may have been connected by an horizontal frame of 
wo<sl-work. 

Gatew.vys. — The earliest and simplest form of Grecian or Etruscan 
gateways, or entrances to cities, was tho earliest known plan or 
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attempt at an arch, which was by sloping the jambs and placing a 
long block of stono as a lintel over them ; an early instance of this 
style will be found in the gateway of Se'gni. This style of gateway 
is always found in connection with the polygonal stylo of masonry. 



GATE or SEGNr. 


The next form of gateway adopted was that which was generally used 
in the second stage of the development of the principle of the arch, 
which was fonned by placing horizontal courses of stones, project- 
ing one over another, from both sides, till they met at the top, and 
then cutting the ends of the projecting stones in a curvilinear form, 



GATEWAT AT Ann NO. 

as may be seen in a gateway at Thoricus in Attica, and in the almost 
identical one at Arpino. This style of gateway, and other similar 
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attempts at the principle of the arch, are always in connection with 
those walls which are l.nilt of blocks laid in horizontal conrses, and are 
to he met with both in Etrflria and Greece, for there was a corres- 
pondence in the sequence and development of styles in arches and 
walls among the Etruscans and Greeks, 'lire more perfectly deve- 
loped form, or indiating arch, is found in the gateways of Volterra, 
Fallen, I’sestiim, and Pompeii, in connection with tho regular hoii- 
zontal stylo of masonry. Tho discovery of this stylo of arch is gene- 
rally attributed to Etruria; thecxistcncc,howovcr, of radiating arches 
in Egypt, Nineveh, and Ethiopia, of an ancient date, has inclined 
some antiquaries to contest the honour of originality with Etruria. It 
is not, however, inconsistent with the independent progress of deve- 
lopment, that the principle of the arch may have been worked out 
independently by tho Etruscans, while carr 3 'ing out and following 
up the development of that principle of tho arch. The earliest 
example of the arch mentioned in history’, and now extant, is that of 
the Cloaca Maxima, at Home, which is of undoubted Etruscan origin. 
Its perfection, as 51 r. nennis remarks, might lead us to suppose a 
long previous acqu.iintancc with this construction. At a later date, 
some cities wore entered by double gates, one designed for carriages 
entering and the other for carriages leaving the city. As at Como, 
Verona, and in a magnificent example at Treves. In other instances, 
as at Pompeii, we find onlj' one gate for carriages, but a smaller 
one at each side of it for foot p,asscngors. Of tho gates of Rome, in 



OATS AT I’O.AIiaai. 


the wall of Servius Tullius, not a vestigo now remain.s. Of the 
gates in the wall of Aurelian, the greater number have been so 
rebuilt at later periods as scarcelj' to retain a stone of the former 
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gateway. The Porta St. fjorenzo, llie ancient Porta Tiburtinn, ami 
tho Porta .Maggiore, alone preseiit aume remaining portion of tlio 
former gateways.* 



3. I. 


OATES AT (ENIAU.E. 

.\gtJEDUCTS. — Tire anp[)lj’ of water in the Grecian towns was 
chiefly from fountains ami wells. Aqueducts were scarcely known 
in Greece before the time of the Romans. 

Aquednets were most extensively n>ed by the Romans. Remain.s 

• Col. Mum in liis (ravels in Greece gives drawings of gati woys nt tlic ruins 
of (Knimli) which ofli r a distinct gradation of cxpolirnts for covering in siii'h 
structures, from the siin|ile Hut srehitrave to the regularly vuulUsl arch. 2, .‘1, uro 
the dcvcliqmient of the principle. 4, nii npproxiniution to the perfect nrcli. 
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of those stuperulous structures are to be met with not only in the 
neighbourhood of Homo, but also throughout the Roman provinces 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. They were apparent or subterranean. 
The latter, which sometimes traversed considerable space, and were 
carried through rocks, contained pipes (fistulas, tubuli) of lead or 
teiTa cotta, frequently marked either with the name of tlie potter, or 
the name of the consuls in who.se time they were laid down. At con- 
venient points, in the course of these aqueducts, as it was necessary 
from the water being conveyed through pipes, there wore reservoirs 
(piscina*), in which the water might deposit any sediment that it 
contained. Vitruvius has given rules for the laying down of pipes, 
and for forming reservoirs. The apparent aqueducts were built on 
the most stupendous scale. Hills were pierced through by tunnels, 
and valleys cros.sed either by solid substnictions or arches of 
masonry, according to the height required, bringing water from 
sources varying from thirty to sixty miles in distance. At one 
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ireriod of the history of Rome no less than twenty aqueducts stretched 
their long line of arches, and brought as many different streams of 
water, across the wide plain or Campagna in which the city stands. 
For the most part they were built of brick, and consisted of nearly 
square piers mnning up to the same height — a slight and uniform 
declivity being necessarily maintained — and connected by semicir- 
cular arches, over which the conduit (sjiecus, canalis) ran. This 
conduit had a p.aved or tiled floor, and was enclosed laterally by 
walls of brick or stone, and with a transverse arch, or by a simple 
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flat coping of stone. The water either ran directly through this 
conduit, or was carried through pipes laid along its floor. These 
aqueducts were either simple, double or triple, according as they 
were composed of a single, two or three tiers of arches. At the 
termination of the aqueduct, within the city, was a vast reseiwoir 
called castellum, which formed the head of the water, from which it 
was conducted through pijies into smaller reseiwoirs, and thence 
was distributed through the city, thus supplying the public fouu- 
tains, baths, and houses. The chief castellum was, exteimally, a 
highly decorated building. ITie so-called trophies of Marius, at 
Home, are supposed by Piranesi to have been a castellum or reservoir 
of the Aqua Julia. Excavations made some year’s ago seem to con- 
firm his opinion. Remains of woik.s of art found near it prove that 
it must liave had a very ornamental exterior. , 

We shall Iregin our enumeration of the principal aqueducts by 
the most ancient aqueducts in Rome. Before the year of Rome, 441, 
the city was supplied with water from the Tiber only. In that year 
tB.c. 31.1) Appius Claudius, the censor, constructed an aqueduct 
which brouglit water from a distance of seven miles; it was called 
Aqua .Appia, after him. It began to the left of the Via Pnenestina ; 
and, according to Frontinus, its whole couree, except sixty paces 
near the Porta Caprena, was under ground. This last portion was 
on arches. No traces of it remain. 

The Anio Vetus was c<jnstructed by Marcus Curius Dentatus, 
B c. 272, and was finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. The water was 
derived from a source of the river Anio, ne.ar Augusta, twenty miles 
l>eyond Tibnr, and about fortj’-threc from Rome. It was of peperino 
stone. A small portion of this aqueduct is still visible outside the 
Porta Maggioro. 

The Aqua ^Marcia was constructed by the prietor, Q. Marcus Rex, 
by command of the senate. B.c. 144. It had its source in a small 
stieam which runs into the Anio, not far from the present town of 
Subiaco, about thirty-seven miles from Rome. It was repaired by 
Agrippa. The latter portion of this aqueduct for about six miles 
from Rome was on arches, the remains of which form one of the 
most interesting features of the Roman Campagna. It is remarkable 
for the excellence and wholcsomeness of its water. 

The Aq>m Tepula was constnicted by Cneus Servilius Cmpio and 
L. Cassius Longinus, b.c. 120. It had its source near the tenth mile- 
stone on the Via Latina. 

The Aqua Julia was executed by Agrippa in his scdileshiji, 
B.c. 33, and was so called in honour of Julius Cresar. 'J'his aqueduct 
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wiis n, union of three streams : the Aqua Slarcia, the Aqua Tepula, 
and the Aqiia.Iulia, properly so c;iUcd, which had its source two 
miles beyond that of the Aqua Tepula. It sujqdicd the Esquiline 
and Palatine hills. It was built partly on massive hubstnu-tions 
and partly on arches. The so-called Sotto Sale aie supposed to 
have been a reservoir of the aqueiliict for the use of the baths of 
Titus. 

The Aqua Virgo was constructed by Agrijtpa, Tinder Augustus, to 
supply his baths. Its source was between the seventh and eighth 
milestone, on the Via (’ollatina. It deiivos its name from the tradi- 
tion that is source was pointed out by a j'oung girl to some thirsty 
soldiers. It entered Rome near the Porta Piuciaua, from whence 
it %va.s conducted on arches to the (’ampus Martins. The greater 
portion of it was subterninoan, a small p<jrtiou of about 700 paces, 
was on arches. This aqueduct still stqiplies a large part of modem 
Uoiiie. 

The Aqua Al.sietiua, on the right bank of the Tiber, was brought 
by Augustus, from the lacus Alsietinus, to supply his uaumachia. 
It W'as about thirty miles long. 

The Aqua ('laudia was commenced by Caligula, a.". 36, continued 
and finished by the emperor Claudius, A.n. 50. The springs from 
which it derived its water were near the thirty-eighih milestone, on 
the ViaSablaceusis, a few miles from Sublaqueum (iSubiaco). It was 
more than forty-six miles long. At tlie present day a line of arches 
belonging to this aqueduct extend for about six miles across the 
Campagtia, forming the grandc.st and the tnost picture.squc vista on 
the plain near Rome. 'I'lie arches were afterwards used by Sixtus V. 
to supply the city from another source, under the name of the Aiput 
Felice. 

’1 he Anio Xovus, also built by Claudius, w'as the longest of all the 
aqueducts, being nearly fift 3 '-nine miles long. Its source was nc.ar 
the forty-second milestone, on the \ on yublacensis. This aqueduct, 
with the Aijiia Claudia, entered the cit\' over the present Porta 
Jlaggiore, in two channels, one above the other. The upper was the 
Anio Xovus, the lower the Aqua Claudia. 

It has been oalciilated that the.se nine aqueducts furnished Romo 
with a supply of water equal to that carried down by a river thirty 
feet broad b^’ six deep, flowing at the rate of thirtj" inches a second. 
These nnignificcut and u.seful works of the ancient Romans were not 
confined to the capital alone. (Constructions of equal magnificence 
and utilit\% some even on a grander scale, arc to Is* found not only 
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in ihe provinces ncrir Rome, but oven in the remotest parts of tlie 
empire. Among those constructions to be met with in the provinces, 
the most remarkable for the scale of its magnificence anti grandeur, 
far exceeding anything of the kind in Italy, is the so-called I’ont dti 
Gard, which supplies Nismes with water. It consists of three rows 
of arches one above the other : the first tier contains six arches : 
the second, eleven; the third, thirty-five. The whole height is 182 
feet; the channel in which the water runs is three feet high. The 
aqueduct of Segovia, in Spain, is also a Roman work, e.xhibiting 
great perfection and solidity in its construction. It is built entirely 
of stone, in two ranks of arches, the piers being eight feet wide and 
eleven in depth ; I.IO arches still remain. The efiect, howevei', is 
much marred by the houses and other objects that crowd their bases. 
In the opinion of Mr. Ferguason the aqueduct at Tarragona bears a 
character of lightness combined with constructive solidity and 
elegance unrivalled in any other woik of its class. Constructions of 
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this kind are to be mot with at Athens, Corinth, Catania, Salona. 
Nicomedia, Ephesus, Smyrna, Alexandria, in the Troad, Syracuse, 
Arcueil, Metz, Clermont, Auvergne. I-yon, Evora, Merida. 


TO.M-RS. 

Respect for the dead, and a considerate regard for the duo per- 
formance of the rites of burial, have been distinctive features in 
man in all ages and countries. Among the Greeks and Romans 
great importance was attached to the burial of the dead, ns, if a 
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corpse remained nnburied, it was believed tliat the spirit of the 
departed wandered for a hundred years on the hither side of the 
Styx. Hence it became a religious duty to scatter earth over any 
unburied body which any one might chance to meet This was 
considered sufficient to appease the infernal gods. The earliest 
tomb was the tumulus, or mound of earth, heaped over the dead. 
It is a form naturally suggested to man in the early stages of his 
development. 'ITierc are two cla.sses of primitive tombs, which are 
evidently of the highest antiquity. The hypergtran, or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and hypoycean, wliich are subterranean or exca- 
vated. The tiunulus may be considered ns the most simple and the 
most ancient fonn of sepulture. Its adoption was universal among 
all primitive nations. Such was the memorial raised by the Greeks 
over the bodies of their heroes. These raised mounds are to be met 
with in all countries. The pyramid, which is but a further develop- 
ment in stone of this form of sepulture, is not i)eculiar to Kgypt 
alone ; it has been adopted in several other countries. Examples of 
subterranean tombs are to be found in Egypt, Etniria, Greece. 
Those of Egj'i't and Etruria aflbrd instances of extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these subterranean abodes 
of tlio dead. 

Egyptian . — The jrj'ramids were tombs (see p. 56). These monu- 
menbi were the last abode of the kings and great personages of 
their family or of the state. They are to bo mot with in Lower 
Egypt alone. In Upper Egypt ntimerous excavations from the 
living rock in the mountains of the Thobaid received their mortal 
remains. Nothing can exceed the magnificence and care with 
which these tombs of the kings wore excavated and decorated. 
Their entrance, carefully closed, was frequently indicated by a 
facade cut on the side of the hill. A number of passages, some- 
times intersected by deep wells and largo halls, finally lead, fre- 
quently by concealed entrances, to the large chamber where was the 
sarcophagus, generally of granite, basalt, or alabaster. The sides 
of the entire excavation, as well as the roof, were covered with 
paintings, coloured sculptures, and hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
which the name of the deceased king was frequently repeated. We 
generally find represented in them the funeral ceremonies, the pro- 
cession, the visit of the soul of the deceased to the principal divini- 
ties, its offerings to each of them, lastly, its presentation by the god 
who protected it to the supreme god of the Amenti, or Kgyjitian 
hell. The splendour of these works, and the richness and variety 
of their ornamentation, exceeds all conception ; the figures, though 
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in great number, are sometimes of colossal size ; frequently scenes 
of civil life are mingled with funereal representations ; the labours 
of agriculture, domestic occupations, musicians, dances, and furni- 
ture of wonderful richness and elegance, are also figured on them ; 
on the ceiling are generally astronomical or astrological subjects. 
Several tombs of the kings of the 18th dynasty and subsequent 
dynasties have been found in the valley of Biban-el-Molouk, on the 
western side of the plain of Thebes. One of the most splendid of 
these is that opened by Belzoni, and now known as that of Osirei 
Menepthah, of the 19th dynasty. A sloping passage leads to a 
chamber which has been called “ The Hall of Beauty.” Forcing 
his wa^’ further on, Belzoni found, as a termination to a series of 
chambora, a largo vaulted hall which contained the sarcophagus, 
which held the body of the monarch, now in Sir .John Soane’s 
Museum. The entire extent of tliis succession of chambers and 
pas-sages is hollowed to a length of 320 feet into the heart of the 
rock, and they are profusely covered with the paintings and hiero- 
glyphics usually found in these sepulchral chambers. The tombs 
of the other kings, Baineses HI. and Ramoses Miamun, exhibit 
similar series of passages and chambers, covered with paintings and 
sculptures, in endless variety, some representing the deepest mys- 
teries of the Kgyptiau religion ; but, as Mr. Fergusson says, like all 
the tombs, they depend for their magnificence more on the paint- 
ings that adorn the walls than on anything which can strictly be 
called architecture. 

Private individuals were buried according to their rank and for- 
tune. Their tombs, also excavated from the living rock, consisted 
of one or of several chambers ornamented with paintings and sculp- 
tures; the la.st Contained the sarcophagus and the mummy. Accord- 
ing to Sir G. Wilkinson, they were the propertj- of the priests, and 
a sufficient number being always kept ready, the purchase was 
made at the shortest notice, nothing being requisite to complete 
even the sculptures or inscriptions but the insertion of the de- 
ceosed's name and a few statements respecting his family and pro- 
fession. The numerous subjects representing agricultural scenes, 
the trades of the people, in short, the various occupations of the 
Egyptians, varying onlj’ in their details and the mode of their 
execution, were figured in these tombs, and were intended as a 
short epitome of human life, which suited c<jually every future 
occupant. The tombs at Beni ITassan are even of an earlier date 
than those of Thebes. Among those the tomb of a monaich or pro- 
vincial governor is of the age of Osirtasen T. The walls of this 
tomb are covered with a teries of representations, setting forth the 
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ordinary occupations and daily avocations of the deceased, thus 
illiistmtinf; the manners and customs of the Egyptians of that age. 
These representations are a sort of ejritorno of life, or the career of 
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man, previous to his .admission to the mansions of the dead. They 
were tlierefore intended to show lliat the deceased had carefully 
and duly fulfilled and performerl all flio duties and avocations which 
his situation in life and the reverence due to the gods required. 
Near the gi'cat pyramid are several tombs of juivato individuals, 
who were mostly jiriests of Memphis. Many of the.se tomlis have 
false entrances, and several h.avo pits with their mouths at the to]r 
of the tomb. The walls of the .“0 tombs are covered with the usual 
paintings representing the oidinary occupations of the decoased. 

MEMMIIX 

The origin of the process of embalming has been variously 
accounted for. When, however, we consider that it was a part of 
the religious belief of the Egyptians that, ns a reward of a well- 
spent and virtuous life, their bodies after death should exist and 
remain undecayed for ever in their tombs, for wc find in the “ Hook 
of the Dead" the following inscription placed over the spirits who 
have found favour in the eyes of the Great G«1 : “The laidies 
which they have forsaken shall ulecp for ever * in their sepulchres, 
while they rejoice in the presence of God most high,” there will 
be no difficulty in seeing that with this religious creed the Egyp- 
tians should feel the necessity of embalmiug to ensure the eternal 
existence of their l>odies. Some have consi<lered that the want of 
ground for cemeteries, and also the excavations made in the moun- 
tains for the extraction of materials employed in the immense 

* Ileure it i« eviilciit llie Kgypliniis did not litliove intlio resurrection of tljc IhmIj-. 
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buildingn of Egypt, compcllod them to havo roooiirRO to the expe- 
dient of mnmmification. Others consider the custom arose rather 
from a sanitary regulation for the benefit of the living. According 
to Mr. Gliddon, mummification preceded, in all probability, the 
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building of the pyramids and tomlw, because vestiges of mummies 
have been found in the oldest of these, and, in fact, the first mum- 
mies were buried in the sand before the Egyptians posscsscsl the 
nwessary tools for cxcavatiiig sepulchres in the rock. The earliest 
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mode of mummification was extremely simple; tlio bodies were 
prepared with natron, or dried in ovens, and wrapped in woollen 
cloth. At a later period every provincial temple was provided with 
an establishment for the purpose of mummification. The bodies 
were delivered to the priests to be embalmed, and after seventy 
days restored to their friends, to be cairiod to the place of deposit. 
The mode of embalming depended on the rank and position of the 
deceased. There were three modes of emlalming ; the first is said 
to have cost a talent of silver (about 250/.); the second, 22 minm 
(60/.) ; the third was extremely cheap. The process is thus de- 
scrihed by Herodotus : — “ In Egypt certain persons are appointed by 
hiw to exercise this art as their peculiar business, and when a dead 
body is brought them they produce patterns of mummies in wood, 
imitated in painting. In preparing the body according to the most 
expensive mode, they commence by extracting the brain from the 
nostrils by a curved hook, partly cleansing the head by these means, 
and partly by pouring in certain drugs ; then making an incision 
in the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone (black flint), they draw out 
the intestines through tlie aperture. Having cleansed and washed 
them with palm wine, they cover them wth pounded aromatics, 
and afterwards filling the cavity with powder of pure myrrh, cassia, 
and other fragrant substances, frankincense excepted, they sew it 
up again. This being done, tliey salt the lx)dy, keeping it in natron 
during seventy days, to which period they are strictly confined. 
tVhon the seventy days are over, they wash the body, and wrap it 
up cirtiroly in bands of fine linen smeared on their inner side with 
gum. The relatives then take away the body, and have a wooden 
case made in the form of a man, in which they dejxjsit it ; and when 
fastened up they keep it in a room in their house, placing it upiaght 
against the wall. (This stylo of mummy was supposed to represent 
the deceased in the form of Osiris.) This is the most cosily mode 
of embalming. 

For those who choose the middle kind, on account of the expense, 
they prepare the body as follows : — They fill s3-ringes with oil of 
cedar, and inject this into the abdomen without making any inci- 
sion or removing the bowels; and taking care that the liquid shall 
not escape, they keep it in salt during the specified number of daj's. 
The cedar-oil is then taken out, and such is its strength that it 
brings with it the bowels and all the inside in a state of di.«solution. 
The natron also dissolves the flesh, so that nothing remains but the 
skin and bones. This process being over, tho^' restore the body 
without anj’ further operation. 

The third kind of embalming is onlj- adopted for the poor. In- 
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this they merely cleanse the body by an injection of syrmaja, and 
salt it during seventy days, after which it is returned to the friends 
who brought it. 

Sir G. Wilkinson gives some further information with regard to 
the mure expensive mode of emlxilining. The body, having been 
preimrod with the proper spices and drugs, was enveloped in linen 
bandages sometimes 1,000 yards in length. It was then enclosed in 
a cartonage fitting close to the mummied bodj', which was richly 
painted and covered in front with a network of beads and bugles 
arranged in a tasteful form, the face being laid over with a thick 
gold leaf, and the eyes made of enamel. The three or four cases 
which successively covered the cartonage xvere ornamented in like 
manner with painting and gilding, and the whole was enclosed in a 
siircophagus of wood or stone, profusely charged with painting or 
scjilpture. Those cases, as well the cartonage, varied in style and 
richness, according to the expense incurred by the friends of the 
deceased. The bodies thus erabtilmed were generally of priests of 
various grades. Sometimes the skin itself was covered with gold 
leaf; sometimes the whole body, the face, or eyelids; sometimes the 
nails alone. In many instances the body or the cartonage was 
beautified in an expensive manner, and the outer cases were little 
ornamented ; but some preferred the external show of rich cases 
and sarcophagi. Some mummies have been found with the face 
covered by a mask of cloth fitting closely to it, and overlaid with a 
coating of composition, so painted as to resemble the deceased, and 
to have the appearance of flesh. These, according to Sir G. Wilkin- 
son, are probably of a Greek epoch. Greek mummies usually dif- 
fered from those of the Egyptians in the manner of disposing the 
bandages of the arms and logs. No Eg}-ptian is found with the 
limbs bandaged seirarately, as those of Greek mummies. On the 
breast was frequently placed a scarabreus in immediate contact with 
the flesh. These scarabaji, when of stone, had their extended wings 
made of load or silver. On the cartonage and case, in a correspond- 
ing situation above, the same emblem was also placed, to indicate 
the protecting influence of the Deity. The subjects painted upon 
the cartonage were the four genii of Amenti, and various emblems 
belonging to deities connected with the dead. A long lino of 
hieroglyphics extending down the front usually contained the name 
and quality of the deceased, and the oflerings presented by him to 
the gods; and transverse bands frequently repeated the former, 
with similar donations to other deities. On the breast was placed 
the figure of Netpe, with expanded wing.s, protecting the deceased ; 
sacred arks, boats, and other things were aminged in different com- 
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partracnts, nnd OHiris, Isih, Aiuibis, mid other deitioR were fre 
quoiilly introduced. In Rome instances Isis was rejii-csented tlirow- 
ing her anns round the feet of the mummy, with this appropriate 
legend ; “ I embmeo thy feet.” A plaited beard was attached to 
the chin when the mummy was that of a man ; the absence of this 
append.age indicated the mummy of a woman. 


MUMMY CASES AND SAIlCOrilAGI. 

Tlio outer case of the mummy was either of woikI — sycamore or 
cedar — or of stone. AVhen of wood it had a flat or circular summit, 
sometimes with a stout square pillar rising at each angle. The 
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whole was richly painted, and some of an older age frequently had 
a door represented near one of the corners. At one end w/w the 
figure of Isis, at the other Nepthj’s ; and the top was painted with 
bands or fancy devices. In others, the lid represented the curving 
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top of the onliaar}’ Egyptian canopy'. The stoiio coffins, usually 
called sarcophagi, were of oblong shape, having flat straight sides, 
like a box, with a cur\’cd or pointed lid. Sometimes the figure of 
tho deceased was represented upon the latter in relief, like that of 
the Queen of Amasis in tho British Museum ; and somo were in tho 
form of a king's nomo or oval. Others wore made in the shape of 
the mummied body, whether of basalt, granite, slate, or limestone, 
specimens of which are met with in tho British Museum. These 
cases wore deposited in tho sepulchral chambers. Various otferings 
wore placed near them, and sometimes tho instruments of the 
profession of tho deceased. Near them were also placed vases and 
small figures of the deceased, of wood or vitrified earfhenwaro. 
Tho most elaborate sarcophagus is that now in the British Museum ; 
it Wiis formerly supposed to have been tho identical sarcojihagus 
which contained tho body of Alexander the Great, 'llie hierogly- 
phic name, which has been read upon tho monument, pi-oves it to 
bo that of Ncctanebo I., of tho thirtieth dymasty, who reigned 
fiom B.c. 381 to 363. Its material is a breccia from a quarry near 
Thebes, and is remarkable for its hardness. A remarkable mummy- 
shaped coffin is that of Menkaro, tho Myccrinus of tho Greeks, and 
tho builder of the third pyramid; this interesting relic, when found 
by Colonel Vyso in tho s'epulchral chambers of tho third pyramid, 
contained jsjrtions of a body, supjHMsed to be that of the same king. 
It is now in tho British Museum. 


CANOPI. 

The vases, generally named canopi, from their resemblance to 
certain vases made by the Eomans to imitate tho Egypt ian taste, 
but inadmissible in its application to any' Egyptian vase, were 
four in number, of different materials, according to tho rank of tho 
deceased, and were placed near his coffin in the tomb. Some w'oro 
of common limestone, tho most costly were of Oriental alabaster. 
These four vases fonn a complete series ; the principal intestines of 
tho mummy were placed in them, embalmetl in spices and various 
substances, and rolled up in linen, each containing a separate portion. 
'I’hey wore supposed to belong to tho four genii of Amenti, whoso 
heads and names they boro. The vase with a cover, representing 
the human head of Amset, held tho stomach and largo intestines ; 
that with the cynocepbalus head of Tlapi contained the small 
intestines ; in tluit belonging to tho jackal-headed Sm.autf were tho 
lungs and hoait ; and for tho Viiso of tho hawk-headed Kobhnsnof 
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were reserved the gall-bladder and liver. On the sides of the vases 
were several columns of hieroglj'phics, which expressed the adoration 
of the deceased to each of the four deities whose symbols adorned 
the covers, and which gsive tlie name of the deceased. 
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Small figures, called shabii, ofibred through rcsjject for the dead, 
are to bo found in great numbers in the tombs. Tliey were images 
of the deceased under the form of Osiris, and were to the melancholy 
Egyptian a reminder of mortality'. They are generally of wood, or 
of vitrified earthenware. The name and quality of the deceased 
are found on all those in the same tomb, and thrown on the ground 
round the sarcophagus. They usually bear in hieroglyphics a 
chapter of the funeral ritual. Some are found with a blank space 
left for the name of the deceased, which leads one to think that the 
relations and friends procured those figures from dealers ; the 
funeral formula, with a list of the customary pre.sentations of 
offerings for his soul to Osiris were already on them; nothing was 
wanting but the name of the deceased ; this being added, they were 
then evidently offered as testitnonics of respect by the relations and 
friends of the deceased, jierhaps at the funeral, and then collected 
and placed in the tomb. Sometimes these small figures were placed 
in painted cases divided into comimrtments. Those cases were 
about 2 feet long and 1 foot high. 


I’APYKI. 

Manuscripts on papynis, of various lengths, have been fotind on 
some mummies. These rolls of papy'rus are found in the coffins, or 
under the swathings of the mummies, between the legs, on the 
breast, or under the arms. Some are enclosed in a cylindrical case. 
The papyrus of the Museum of Turin is 06 feet long, that at Paris 
is 22 feet long ; others are of different lengths, down to 2 or 3 feet. 
That of Turin may be considered as complete. On all, the upper 
part of the page i.s occupied by a line of figures of the divinities 
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which the soul visits in succession ; the rest is filled with perjien- 
dicular columns of hieroglyphics, which are prayeis which the soul 
addresses to each divinity; towards the end of the manuscript is 
painted the judgment scene ; the great god Osiris is on his throne, 
at his feet is an enormous female crocodile, its mouth open ; behind, 
is the divine balance, surmounted by a cynocephalus eniblem of uni- 
versal justice ; the good and bad actions of the so;il are weighed in 
his presence. I Torus examines the plummet, and 'ITioth records the 
sentence ; standing close by is the soul of the deceased in its cor- 
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poreal fonn, conducted by the two goddesses. Truth and Justice, be- 
fore the great judge of the dead. A papyrus of this kind is, according 
to Lepsius, a history of the soul after death, and for this reason it 
was placed in the tomb with the deceased. Champollion apjtciirs to 
have regarded this kind of papyrus as a book of rituals — a “ livre 
funeraire,” and Uiat it was more or less complete according to the 
expense the deceased wished to incur; perhaps, also, according as, 
by his rank, he had more or loss obligations and duties to fulfil 
towards his god, for, in the opinion of the Egyptians, kings had to 
fulfil every duty, and groat jHirsonnges more duties than a simple 
individual. The extract, consequently, from the ritual depended 
on his rank and on the extent of his duties. Manj' of those rituals 
are also found written, not in hieroglyphics, but in hieratic cha- 
racters, which are an abbreviated form of hieroglyphic signs. 
Papyri with hieroglyphics are nearly always divided by nilcd lines 
into naiTow vertical columns of an inch or less in breadth, in which 
the hieroglj-phic signs are arranged one under the other. Sometimes 
the papyri are found written in the enchorial character. Seveial 
manuscripts in Greek on papyrus have been also discovered in 
Egypt ; they are, however, of a late date, and relate to the sale of 
lands ; many have been discoveied referring to lands and possessions 
about Thebes. 
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TOMI5S. 

Greek. — The Greeks also honoured the memory of the dead by 
public monuments ; those of founders of cities, and those of heroes, 
were in the interior of the city, and the others outside. At Sparta, 
however, a law of Lyenrgus allowed of burial around the temples 
and in the city. The most ancient tombs of the Greeks were 
tumuli or mounds of earth (^^w/xara). Some are still to be seen 
in the plains of Troy, which have been described by Homer. 
Subterranean vaults wore also used for sepulchral purposes. The 
so-called “ Treasury of Atreus,” at Mycenae, and of Minyas at 
Orchomenos, are supposed to have been royal sepulchres. The 
structure at Mycenae consists of a lar^ vault, 50 feet in width 
and 40 in height, which was the sanctuarj’ of the deceased ; this 



gave access bj’ a side door to a small chamber excavated in the solid 
rock ; this was probably the burial place. At a later period, a 
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Bimplo cippus or ti-uncated column, BiiiTounded by trees, aroBC over 
tlie coi-pso, and an inscription gave tho name and titles of the 
deceased. Those of private individuals were generally in the 
shape of pillars ((rrrjXai) or upright stone tablets, columns (kiovcs), 
small buildings in tho form of temples (votSia, or ypCxt ) ; others 



were in tho form of altars, but tho inscription and emblems on them 
prevent them from being confounded. Sometimes the stone tablets 
were surmounted with an oval heading called i-rC&jjfia, These tombs 
wore most frequently built by tho side of roads, and near the gates 
of tho city commemorative monuments were also erected, in which 
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architecture and sculpture have vied to enhance the splendour of 
tlicse sepulchral structures. Slany have been discovered in Lycia, 
rich with architectural and sculptural decoration. At Telmessus 
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the rock-cut tombs assume the form of temples. The Uarpy tomb, 
formerly in the acropolis of Xanthus, now in the British Museum, 
affords examples of archaic sculpture, its date being probably not 
later than .500 B.c. ; the sculptures decorated the four sides of a 
rectangular solid shaft, about 17 feet high, and supported a roof 
inclosing a chamber 7 feet 6 inches square ; the sculptures are 
supposed to represent the myth of Pandarus, whoso daughters were 
carried off by harpies. Another remarkable tomb is that of a satrap 
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of Lycia, discovered at Xanthus, now in the British Museum. It 
resembles a roofed house, with Ireams issuing forth from the gables. 
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the arch of the roof resembling that of the early Gtithic. On each 
side of the roof is sculptured an armed warrior, conjectured to be 
Glaucus or Sarpedon, in a chariot of four horses. But the most 
sumptuous commemorative monument of ancient times was tho 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus, erected by Queen Artemisia, b.c. 3511, 
in memory of her husband, Mausolus, King of Caria. The most 
celebrated architects and sculptors of the age were employed by tfce 
sorrowing queen, as she liad resolved to raise a sepulchral monu- 
ment which should surpass everything the world had yet seen. 

In Magna Grecia toinl>s were built underground {vKoyma, or 
\nr6ytta ) ; they were built with largo cut stones, and rarely con- 
nected with cement, tho walls inside wore coated with stucco and 
adorned wth paintings. The corpse was placed on tho ground, 
its feet turned towards tho entrance ; painted vases wore placed by 
tho side of the corpse, and more were suspended on tho walls by 
nails of bronze. Several rock-cut tomlis, with frontispieces in tho 
Ionic stylo, have been lately discovered at Canosa. 



naoTTA CAMPANA veil. 


Et) itfcan. — Mr. Fergusson divides Etruscan tombs into two 
classes: First, those cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling 
houses ; secondly, tho circular tumuli, by far tho most numerous 
and important class. Each of these may be again sulxlivided into 
two kinds. The rock cut tombs include, firstly, those with only a 
facade in tho face of tho rock, and a sepulchral chamber within, ns 
at Norchia ; secondly, those cut quite out of the rock, and standing 
free all round, as at Castel d’ Asso. Tho second class may be 
divided into those tumuli erected over chambers cut in Ihotufaccous 
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rock, which is found all over Etruria, os at Tarquinii, and those 
which have chambers built above ground, as in the liegolini Galassi 
tomb. Besides these rock-hewn and earth-covered tombs, there are 
at Satnmia, others of a most primitive character, bearing a strong 
resemblauco to the cromlechs of Britain ; rude graves sunk a few feet 
beneath the surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, set upright, one 
on each side, and roofed over with a single slab of enormous size, 
covering the whole. Each tomb was evidently inclosed in a mound 
of earth. In many instances, however, the earth has been washed 
away, so as to leave the structure standing above the surface. They 
doubtless date from the infancy of the Etruscan people, and must 
bo considered the first in age. 

Etruscan tombs were all subterranean, and mostly hewn in the 
rock ; either beneath the surface of the ground, or in the face of the 
clilf, or at its foot. They were then shaped by the chi.sel into a monu- 
ment, the interior taking the fonn of a cross. They evince an Oriental 
character in their architectural style. A remarkable characteristic of 
Eh-uscan tombs, according to Dennis, is that they generally show 
an imitation of the abodes of tho living. Some display this analogy 
in the exterior, others in their interior, a few in hoth. Some have 
more resemblance to temples, and may bo the sepulchres of augurs, 
or aruspices, or of families in which tho sjicerdotal office was 
hereditary. Tho walls were covered with paintings representing 
various scenes of every-day life, banquets, love-sceues, dancers, 
horsemen, games, boar-hunts. Other paintings represent funeral 
dances, and other ceremonies relative to burial. In one tomb dis- 
covered at Tarquinii, a most remarkable painting represents a pro- 
cession of souls, with good and evil genii; and in another, a group 
in the frieze running round tho tomb, represents the good and evil 
spirits in the act of drawing, on a car, tho soul of tho deceased to judg- 
ment.* Tho corpse was placed on tho ground, and around it were 

• Tlic paintings in the tombs would seem to represent tlio cvery-dny scenes of 
life which the deceased passed through, and to show that lie had given those 
entertainments, dances, banquets, gladiatorial combats, races, hunts, which his 
jmsition in life ctititled him to, ami which tended to display his wealth. These 
tombs being evidently of chiefs or of persons of rank and wealth, the entertain- 
ments depicted in them were evidences of tho high position of the deceased. 
Attributing symlxilical meaning to these representations is evidently absurd, for, 
as Mr. Dennis remarks, they ore truthful delineations of Etruscan customs and 
manners ; and thus depict, not only scenes of cvery-day life, hut also tlio 
C(pminon occurrences at a feast, ns the cat and domestic fowls gleaning the enunbs. 
They thus cannot possibly represent tho bliss of souls in the other world, as is 
Gerhard’s opinion. Some paintings represent tho last offices to tho inmate of tho 
tomb : others represent the spirit of tho deceased under tho guidance of Ciiarun, 
the infernal Slercury of the Etruscans, and conducting demons, wlio arc leading 
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the painted vases whicli are general!)’ found in toral>s. Armour, 
lances, and whatever evinced the occupation of the deceased when 
alive, were buried with tlio corpse. Beautiful specimens of gold 
ornaments have been also found in these tombs. The other charac- 
teristic feature in the’ Etruscan mode of sepulture is the constant 
u.se of the tumulus, which would seem to confirm the tradition of the 
Lydian origin of the Etmscjuis; the tumulus of la ('ocuraella, at 
Vulci, bearing a striking analogy to that of Al3'attcs, King of Lydia, 
described by Herodotus. One of the most remarkable is the tumulus 
known as the Rogolini Galassi tomb at Corvetri, the ancient Caere. 
It contains two sepulchml chambers, with sides, and roof vaulted in 
the form of a pointed arch, with a horizontal lintel at the lop, a stylo 
of vaulting which is evidence of very high antiquity. The outer 
chamber evidently’ contained the body of a warrior, from the numlicr 
of beautifully embossed shields found near the bronze bier. The 
inner ebamber is supjxiscd to have contained the body of a priest, 
from the sacerdotal character of the beautifully embossed breast- 
plate, and other articles of the purest gold found in the ashes of the 
corpse. The tumulus of la Cocumella, Vulci, is a vast mound of earth , 
about 200 feet in diameter, and must have been about 115 feet high. 
It is still 50 feet high. It was encircled at its base by a wall of 
masonry. Other tumuli are to be mot with in the necropolis of 
Taiquinii and Ca?ro. An Etruscan necropolis was always outside 
tlio walls of the town. The Etniscans — unlike the Greeks, who, in 
their colonics in Italy and Sicily, formed their cemeteries in the 
north of the towns — availed themselves of any site tliat was con- 
venient, and frequently, as at Veii, buried their dead on several or 
opixrsito sides of their cities. Every necropolis in Etniria had its 
l>cculiar stylo of tomb. The tomb near Albano is now generally 
supposed to be of Etruscan origin, and to be the tomb of Aruns, the 
son of Porsonna. Mr. Forgusson, however, from the character of 
the mouldings with which it is adorned, would assign it to a more 
modern date. It is interesting from the analogy it bears to the de- 
scription of the tomb of Porsenna, as given by Pliny. 

Bormn . — The Romans called sepulcrum, the onlinary tomb, 
and monumentum, the building consecrated to the memory of a 
pci-son without any funeral ceremony; so tluit the stiine person 
could have several monuments, and in different places, bi;t could 


tlic soul to judgment Tlioee mythical repreecnfcitionB of life after death are 
generally the result of a later stage in the development of religions ideas, and 
eonsoinently arc evidences of these tomlw l>eing of a much Inter |ierioil. 
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have but one tomb. Roman tombs assume different forms. The 
tombs of the rich wore commonly built of marble, and the ground 
enclosed with an iron railing or wall, and planted with trees. The 
best example of a Roman tomb, now remaining, is the well-known 
one of Cawilia Sletella, the wife of Crassus, and daughter of Quintus 
Metellus, who obtained the surname of Creticus, for his conquest of 
Crete, b. c. 67. It is composed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 100 feet square. 
The circular part of the tomb is coated with blocks of the finest 
travertine, fitted together with great precision ; it has a beautiful 
frieze and comice, over which a conical roof is supposed to have 
risen. On a marble panel below the frieze, on the side towards the 
Via Appia, is the inscription: — “Csecili® — Q. Cretici. F. — Metelhn 
Crassi.” Next in age and inqxirtance is the tomb of Augustus, 
erected by Augustus, during his lifetime, in the Campus Martins. 
It was a circular building, about 300 feet in diameter, and about 60 
feet in height. It is thus described by Strabo ; — “ It is built upon 
immense foundations of white marble, and covered with evergi eens. 
On the top is a statue of Augustus in bronze, underneath are the 
vaults for himself, his relations, and dependents.” It is now com- 
pletely ruined, and so surrounded with buildings that its plan can 
bo with difficulty made out. The most remarkable and well known 
Roman tomb is the Mamsoleum of Adrian. This 
massive edifice W'as erected by Adriim about 
A. D. 130, on the right bank of the Tiber. It is 
a massive circular tower, 235 feet in diameter, 
and 140 feet in height, standing on a square 
basement, each side of which is 247 feet in 
length, and about 75 feet high. According to 
Mr. Fergmsson, the whole was crowned, pro- 
bably by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear 
roof, which, tvith its central ornament, must 
have risen to a height of not less than 300 feet. 
In the centre of the mausoleum is the scpulchial 
cliamber, in the fonn of a Greek cross, in which 
was the urn enclosing the ashes of Adrian. 

The kind of tomb more commonly used was 
a cippus, or low column, frequently of a 
quadrangular form, but sometimes round, 
which bore on its principal face the Latin inscription which gave the 
name, titles, and the relationship of the deceased. The funereal in- 
scriptions generally commence with the letters D M — Diis Manibus, 
followed by the name in the genitive c.asc. Sometimes the letters 
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D M are wanting, then the name and title of the deceased are in the 
dative case. Wo find frequently on them the age of the deceased, 
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in years, monllis, and days, — the name of the parent, freedinan, 
or of the friend who raised the monument over the tomb of the 
deceased. 

Frequently the body was placed in a sarcophagus, or marble coffin, 
■with similar inscriptions ; a very remarkable specimen of this kind 
is the celebraterl sarcophagus of Scipio, found in the tomb of the 
Scipios, at Rome. Under the Antonines sarcophagi were fieqiicntly 
used. They were embellished with ornaments and elaborate bas 
reliefs. 

The ashes of the bodies were enclosed in cinerary urns, which 
were composed of various materials, and were varied in form, 
with or without inscriptions. The unis of the same family 
were sometimes deposited in a place prepared for that pui-pose, 
generally below the level of the ground. Its interior walls were 
pierced with several stories of arched niches, in each of which one 
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or several urns were placed. This is what the liomans called a 
columbarium, a name derived from the likeness of the niches in th<> 
walls to pigeon holes.* When the deceased, having been killed in 
Ixittle, or having dicil at sea, did not receive the honours of scpul- 

• There are several nf these enlumhnria at Rome. The mos-t remarkable are. 
the enlumbarium in the Vigna Corlini, on the Appian way ; and the eoliimlnrinm 
ill the Villa Dorin. 
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lure, a fcnotiipli, or empty tomb, \vii« rui^etl to liim with the corc- 
iiionies rej^ihitcd by law ; these cenotaphs bore the same ornaments 
as the sarcophagi anil tombs. The place ajipointed for tombs was 
generally bj- the side of roads; and though they were not allowed 
to bo constrncted within the city, there was jio restriction ns to 
their apjnoaching clo.se to the walls. Accordingly we find that most 
of the roads leading out of ancient towns are lined with tombs, an 
instance of which wo have at Pompeii, where the street of the 



tombs, forming an approach to the city gale, is one of the most 
interesting objects in that place : and lately it has In'cn discovcrcrl 
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that, tlio Via Ajipia, and tlio Via Latina have been lined with toinba 
chiKe! to Jtinue. A number of theso tombs, extending on the Via 
Appia for over eight miles beyond the tomb of t'mcilia Mctella, have 
been diseoveied and brought to light by the energy and talent of the 
late ( 'ommendatoro f'anina, who has published a most interesting 
work on them, giving restorations of the principal monuments. 



Tombs of a Homan jiciiod. exhibiting the utmost mognificuice of 
urchitcetural decoration, have, been found at 1‘etia. The Kliusue and 
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the Coi intliiaii tomb, in that city of sopulciires, disphty most splendid 
architectural facades. Though all the forms of the aichitecture are 
Homan, Mr. Forgusson remarks, the details are so elegant, and 
generally so well designed, as almost to lead to the suspicion that 
there must have been some Giocian influence brought to bear upon 
it. Tombs of a Homan epoch are also found at Jerusalem, and at 
Cyreno, on the African coast. 


SCULPTURE. 

We do not intend to enter here on the history of sculpture in all 
its phases, but to give the distinctive features which characterize 
th(i different styles of Eg 3 'ptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Homan 
sculpture, as they arc visible in statues of the natural or colossiil 
size, in statues of lesser proportion, and lastly in busts and bas 
reliefs. 

We shall give also the styles of each sejrarate nation which pre- 
vailed at each distinct ago or epoch, styles which mark the stages of 
the development of the art of sculpture in all countries. For sculp- 
ture, like architeetuie, painting, and everything else, has its stages 
of development, its rise, progress, maturity, decline, and dccaj’. 
The finst and imjst important step in examining a work of ancient 
sculpture is to distinguish with certainty' whether it is of Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek, or Homan workmanship ; and this distinction 
rests entirely on a profound knowledge of the style peculiar to each 
of those nations. The next stop is, from its char^j|;teristic features 
to distinguish what period, epoch, or stage of the development of 
the art of that particular nation it belongs to. We shall further 
give the various attributes and characteristics of the gods, goddesses, 
and other mythological personages, which distinguish the various 
statues visible in Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Homan sculpture. 

This enumeration will be found of use in the many sculpture 
galleries of the various museums both at homo and abroad. 

Egyptian . — Throe great periods of art may bo distinctly traced 
in Egypt; — 1. The archaic style, reaching from the date of the 
earliest known monuments of the country till the close of the twelfth 
dynasty, in which the hair is in rude vertical curls and heavy 
masses, the face is broad and coarse, the nose long, and forehead 
receding, hands and feet largo and disproportionate ; the execution 
ludo, even when details are ititroduced, the bas roliefs depressed. 
This style continued imj)roving till the twelfth dynasty, at which 
period many of the momimonls are linishtsi with a purity and delicacy 
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rivalling caincos. 2. The art from the restoration of the oightconlh 
dynasty till the twentieth — the hair is disposed in more elegant and 
vortical curls, a greater harmony is observable in the proportion of 
the limbs, the details are finished with gicater breadth and care, 
bas reliefs become rare, and disappear after llamoses II.; under 
the nineteenth dynasty, however, the arts rapidly declined. .3. The 
epoch of the revival of art, commencing with the twentieth dynasty* 
distinguished for an imitation of the archaic art. The portraiture is 
more distinct, the limbs freer and rotmded, the muscles more deve- 
lope<l, the details executed with gi-e.at accuracy and care, and the 
general effect rather dependent on tho minute finish than general 
scope and breadth. Under tho Ptolemies and Homans a feeble 
attempt is made to engraft Greek art on Egyptian. But a J'apid 
decay took place both in the knowledge, finish, and all the details. 
To these may bo added a fourth period, in which a pseudo Egyptian 
stylo, not genuine Egj'ptian, was introduced at Homo in the time of 
tho emperors, and principally under Adrian, an imitation of Egj'ptian 
figures. Antinous, the favourite of Adrian, is frequently ropro- 
•sentod in this stylo. This recurrence to tho early and antiquated 
stylo being always an evidence of tho exhausted and detonated 
state of art. 

Tho general characteristics of Egyptian sculpture arc extreme 
simplicity of line.s, absence of motion, want of details; lastly, an 
imposing grandeur which makes tho smallest Egyptian statue convoy' 
tho idea of something colossal. All tho statues wo possess of tho 
F^ptians, in whatever material, and of whatever dimensions they 
may be, arc erect, seated, or on their knees, and all, in whatever 
position they are found, with their back to a pillar, or at lejist so 
rarely dcbiched from .some support, that this exception confinns 
rather than weakens tho general rule. This pillar was dcstine<l to 
contain inscriptions. 

With regard to tho erect figures, whether they represent a man or 
a woman, they have their arms hanging down close to their sides, oi- 
crosso<l symmetrically on their breasts. Sometimes one of tho amis 
is detached from its viatical jxisition and brought forwards, while 
the other remains stretched down the length of the body ; but what- 
posilion they assume, their attitude is rigid and immovable. Tho 
hair w.as disposed iii very regular mas.ses of vertical curls, the holo 
of tho car was on a level with tho pupil of tho eye, the Iteard wo-s 
pliiitod in a nai row mass of a sqtiaie or rocurvixl form. Tho feet arc 
almost always parallel, but not on the siiine plane, one is alway'8 
placed before the other, and ns the one behind, Isjing thrown furthoi- 
back, would ajipear somewhat shorter, for thm rea'-on it is gcnernllv 
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11 littlo loiigt-r. Tho oxtreiuitics of tho hands niid feet aro badly 
finishod, the fingers of unusual length, tho muscular development 
not expressed at all. As to the seated figures, they have uniformly 
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their feet on the same lino, and their hands placed parallel on their 
knees. Figures on their knees have generally a kind of chest lieforo 
them, figui-eil like a sanctuary, and enclosing somo idols. These 
three positions aro eharaelorizeil by the same rigidity, the same 
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want of action and life. ^Vith regard to their costume, the statues 
of the women are always dnipcd, but generally with a very slight 
vesture, which forms no fold, and fits so close to the figure, that 
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frequontl)' one cannot distinguish the drapery from the body which 
it enfolds, did one not remark exactly at the nock and at the legs a 
little rim, which indicates each extremity of the drapeiy. The 
form of the breast was sometimes indicatc<l by a circular indented 
lino. The statues of men are entirely nude, with the excei>tion of a 
kind of apron falling from the hips to the knocs. When we speak 
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of iiiiliity in mi Kj^yptimi, wo must romomlHjr th.it thi-y did not 
exhibit the lo:ust detail of innsculiir devclopnicut, and fim-xeqiiently 
no real nudity. Egyptian artints evidently attempted no imitation 
of nature, thus ntiitues wore (inesliunleMH symbols of ideas alone. 
shitue which was a combination of a humiiu iigiire with the head of 
a hawk or jackal, was no imitation of nature, it was a moie symlrolic 
inuige. They were so intimately conuisited with the symlxilic 
language, that they may be con.'^idered, if we may lie allowed the 
exprefision, the aipital lottere of that language. The Fgj'ptian 
artist, in treating them as symladic .signs only, always neglected 
the human part, giving all his care to the head of the atiimal, 
which was the symbol of the divinity repre.sented. T'liis care and 
skill in representing the animal form has licen frequently ohscrved, 
a stern theocracy forbidding all study and progress in the knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human figure. No innovation being .allowed, the 
same early forms were repeated and rejmHluccd in endless varieties. 

In the early period of Egyptian sculpture hjw relief Wiis adojited 
on all large monuments, and %vas generally jaiinted. At a later 
period the intaglio rilievato, or relieved intaglio, was introduced by 
llamcses II. The sides of the incavo, which are perpendicular, are 
cut to a consider.iblo depth, and from th.at part to the centre of the 
figure is a gradual swell, the centre being frequently on a level with 
the suiface of the wall. In the has reliefs the heads were alwajs 
given in profile, and the eyes elongated, with a full juipil. These 
features, however, are the characteristics of art, in all countries, in 
the early stages of its development. 

A remarkable feature of Eg 3 ptian sculpture is the frequent repre- 
sentation of their kings in a colo.ssal fomi. The two most famous 
colossi are the seated figures in the plain of Thebes. One is recog- 
nized to be the vocal Memnon (Amunoph 111.) mentioned b\' Strabo. 
They are 47 feet high, and measure about IH feet 3 inches across the 
shouldeis. Hut the grandest and largest colosSid statue was the 
stupendous statue of king Itamescs Il„ of Syenite granite, on the 
Momnonium at Thelies. It represented the king seated on a throne, 
in the u.su.al attitude of kings, the hands resting on his knees. It is 
now in fragments. It me.osurcd 23 feet 4 inches across the shoulder.^. 
According to Sir G. Wilkinson, llie whole mass, when entire, must 
have w'eighed about SH7 tons. Another well-known colos.sus is the 
statue of the so-called Memuon, now in the llritish Mu.seum. It is 
supposed to be the statue of Ramoses II. It was brought by Helzoni 
from the Momnonium at Thclics. 

In the different c\xK:hs of Egvpti.an sculplure, the Egyptian 
artists were bound Iw certain fi.xed canons or rules of proportion to 
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guide tlii'tn in llioiv lalHnii-s, and wliicli (liey were obliged to adhei-e 
to rigidly. 'J'lio following ave the canons of flirec distinct c'liochs ; 
1. 'llio canon of the time of the pyramids, the height was itjckuned 
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at (! foot from the solo of the foot to the crown of the head, and 
Bulslivisions obtained by one-half or one-third of a foot. 2. I'ho 
c.anon from the twelflh to the twenty-second dynasty is only an 
extension of the flist. The whole figure was contained in a number 
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of sqnareh of liaH’iv foot, and tlio wliole lioi^lit di\ idcd into cij'hti-on 
)iarts. Jn tlieho two canons the lieigbt uIkjvo the sixth foot is not 
reckoned. 3. The canon of the age of I’sainmetici, wliieh is men- 
tioned by Diodorus, reckoning the entire hoight at 21i feet from 
the sole to the ciown of the head, taken to the iipixn- part. 'I’lio 
proportions are dift'erent, but without any introduction of tlie Greek 
canon. Tho canon and the leading lines were originally traced in 
red, subsequently corrected by the princii«il artist in black, and tho 
design then executed. In Egypt, almast every object of sculpture 
and architecture was painted. The colossal Egyptian statues an; 
gencmlly of granite, basalt, porphyry, or sandstone. Tho two 
colo.ssi on the plain of Thebes arc of coarse, hard gritstone. The 
Egyptians also worked in dai k and red granites, brecciiis, serjumtincs, 
arragonitc, limestones, jaspere, feldspar, conielian, glas-s, gold, silver, 
lu'onze, lead, iron, tho hard woods, fir or cedar, sycamore, ebony, 
acacia, porcelain and ivory, and tenu cotta. All objects, from the 
most gigantic obelisk to tho minute articles of private life, are found 
decorated with hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian scnlptois were also remarkable for tho correct and 
excellent rtq)ro.seutation of animals, 'nicro may, indeed, bo noticed 
in their representation a freedom of hand, a choice and variety of 
forms, a truthfulness, and even what deserves to bo called imitation, 
which contrast with tho uniformity, the rigiditjq the ab.scnco of nature 
and life, which human figures present. I’lato mentions a law which 
forbade tho artists to depart, in tho slightest degree, in the execution 
of statues of the h\nnan form fioni the typo consecrated by priestly 
authority. Tho artist, therefore, not being restricted in his study 
of the animal fonn, could thus give to its image greater variety of 
motion, and by imitating animals in nature, indemnify himself for 
the constraint ho experienced when he represented kings and priests. 
Tho two colossal lions in red granite, biought to England by I.ord 
I’rudhoo, may bo considered as remaikably good specimens of 
Egyptian art, as applied to tho delinwrtion of animal forms. 
They evince a considerable knowledge of anatomj' in tho strongly 
marked delineation of the muscular development. The form also is 
natural and C!isy, thus admirably exprcs.sing the idea of strength in 
a state of repose. They were sculptured in tho reign of Amunoph III. 
The representations of tho sacred aniiual.s, the cynocephalus, the lion, 
the jackal, the ram, &c., are frequently to bo met with in Egyirtian 
sculpture. 

Elnucaii . — Tho principal characteristics, as visible in tho most 
ancient monuments of this people, ait!, the lines rectilinear, tho 
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attitude rigid, the moulding of the features imperfect, want of j)io- 
portion in the limbs, which aie generally so incagro that they give 
no idea of flesh or muscles, and thus their oullino exhibits no 
undulation. The form of the head is an oval, narrow towards the 
chin, which terminates in a point; the eyes arc long or slightly 
raised at the outer extremity. No Egyptian work exhibits such 
shaiHjlessness. In the small Etruscan figures the arms are pendant, 
and closely adhering to the body ; the feet are panjllol ; the folds of 
the drapery are marked by a simple lino. This was the first stylo. 
Of this style were the “ Opera Tuscanica,” a term used by the 
Itomans to imply all productions which exhibited the hard and dry 
manner of the earlier Etruscan school. The.se characteristic features, 
however, which are supposed to be peculiar to early Etruscan ai t, 
are not indicative of any particular nation ; they exhibit the natural 
imperfection and want of aft peculiar to the first stage of the 
development of art in all countries. 

The second style m.ay be recognised 
by some essential improvement, by a 
stronger expre.ssion of the features of 
the face, and by a more energetic action 
of the limbs, without the rigidity and 
restraint of the attitude entirely dis- 
appearing; the muscles and the lames 
are indicated in a hard manner, espe- 
cially in the calves of the legs ; and in 
general the whole expression is ex- 
aggerated, the very opposite to all 
that is graceful, easy, and flowing. 
These characteristics are jicculiar to 
all statues of the same style, and in 
order to recognise the mythological 
personages which they represent, re- 
course must bo had to their attributes ; 
for an Apollo is made like a Hercules. 
Almost all the male figures wear beards ; 
tbe hands are constrained, the fingeis 
rigid, the ej'es monstrous and protrud- 
ing, the features of a coarse nature, 
and the difl'erent parts of the body badly put together; the hair 
falls in tresses, and the drapery is indicated by parallel folds ; 
sometimes, on the statues of women, the sleeves of the tunic arc 
plaited very elaborately. 

The third style is indebted to the influence of the Greeks, and 
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fonns a near approach to their practices, witliout, however, equal- 
ling their perfection. 'I'hey are in this epoch amalgamated in one 
school, and one has frequently need of inscriptions in Ktrnscan 
characters engraved on the monnmcnts to attrilmte them with 
certainty to their real authors; the air and form of the heads 
larger, rounder, more marked than those of the Greeks, servo to 
distinguish them. At this period, and at an earlier period also, 
Etruscan art was not only Greek in the choice and disposition of 
subjects — subjects belonging entirely to either Greek mj-thology or 
hi.storj' — but also Greek in its character and stylo of art. There 
was, indeed, frequent intercommunication in the early periods 
between Greece and Etruria; the people of Agylla sent frequent 
embassies to Delpbi. The Corinthian Demaratus emigrated to 
Tarquinii, and bringing with him a colony of artists, established 
schools of Greek art there. !Mr. Dennis gives the following names 
to the three Etruscan styles according to their charactorislic features. 

1. The Egyptian ; 2. The Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is some- 
times called, perhaps in compliment to its more than dordjtful Greek 
character; 3. The Hellenic. To those throe, he adds, may bo addetl 
a fourth, the Decadence. This, indeed, mtist follow as a necessary 
con.scquence in all developments. 'Whatever has a rise, nn l reaches 
maturity, must have a decline. 

Greek. — The stages of the development of the art of sculpttiro in 
GiX'cce may bo given in five distinct periods or epochs, naming 
these, for greater convenience, chiefly from the name of the principal 
artist whoso style prevailed at that period : 

I. The Daslalean, or early . ( — 580 b.c.) 

II. The -Eginetan, or arch.aic . (580 — 480 ii.c.) 

III. The Thidian, or the grand . (480 — 400 b.c.) 

IV. The Praxitelean, or the beautiful (400 — 250 n.c.) 

V. The Decline . . . (250 — ) 

Prior to the age of Dredalus, there was an earlier stage in the 
development of the art, in which the want of art, which is peculiar 
to that early stage, w.as exhibited in nide attempts at the rejuesen- 
tation of the human figure, for similar and almost identical rude 
representations are attempted in the early stages of art in all 
countries; as the early attempts of children are nearly identical in 
all ages. In this earlj' period the first attempt at representation 
consisted in fashioning a block of stone or wood into some semblance 
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of tlic hnni;m form, and tliis rndo attempt conatituted a divinity. 
Of tliis pviiuilive form was the Ctipid of Tlie.spiai ; tho Juno of Argos 
was fashioned in a similar inde manner from the trunk of a wild 
pear tree. 1'he.so attempts YV'ero thus nothing more than shapcloss 
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blocks, the head, arms, and legs scarcely defined, isome of tliose 
wooden blocks are snjtposod to have been, in a coarse attempt at 
imitation, farni.shed with real hair, and to have l)een clothed with 
re;il draperies in order to conceal tlie imperfection of the form. The 
ne-vt step was to give tho.so shapeless blocks a human form. The 
upi'er i>art assumed the likeness of a head, and by degrees arms and 
legs were marked out, but in these early imitations of the human 
figure the arms wore, doubtles.s, repre.sented closely attached to tho 
sides; and tho legs, though to a certain extent defined, were still 
connected and united in a common pillar. 
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The ago of Daediibis markri an improvement in the moulding of 
file human figure, and in giving it life and action. 'I'liiH improve- 
ment in the arts consisted in representing the human figure with 
the arms isolatwl from the body, tho legs detachwl, and the eyes 
ojsjn ; in fine, giving it an appeai-anco of naturo as well as of life, 



J 
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and thus introducing a principle of imitation. 'J his imjxirhint 
progress in the practice of the art is the characteristic feature of tho 
schmjl of Dmdalus, for under the name of Diedalus wo must under- 
stand a school of artists, prolxably Athenians, who practised their 
art in this stylo. According to Flaxman, tho rude ofTorts of this 
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age were inteoded to represent divinities and heroes only — Jupiter, 
Neptune, Hercules, and several heroic characters had the self-same 
face, figure, and action; the same narrow eyes, thin lips, with the 
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cornei-s of the inuutli turned upwards; the pointed chin, narrow 
loins, tuigid muscles; the same advancing jxjsition of the lower 
limhs ; the right hand raised besido the head, and the left extended. 
'J'heir only distinctions were that Jupiter held the thunderbolt, 
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Xi'ptuno the triileiit, and Hercules a palm branch or bow. The 
I'oiiialo divinities were clolhed in diajicries divided into few and 
j)erpcndicidar folds, their attitudes advaucinj.' like those of the male 
fij;mes. The hair of both male and female stntuc.s of this period is 
arranged with great care, collected in a club behind, sometimes 
entirely curled. 

Between the rudeness of the Dmdalean and the hard and severe 
style of the ^Bgiuctan there, was a transitional style, of wliieh the 
Minerva of Dipceuus and Scyllis may afford an example. The 
metopes of the temple of Selinus in Sicily were of this transitional 
peiiotl. 

JEjinelan . — Tn the iKginetan period of sculpture there was still 
retained in the chaiacttT of the heads, in the details of the costume, 
and in the manner in which the beard and the hair are ticated somc- 
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thing archaic and conventional, undoubtedly derived from the habits 
and teachings of the primitive school. But there prevails at the 
same time, in the execution of the human form, and the manner in 
which the nude is treated, a knowledge of anatomy, and an excel- 
lence of imitation carried to so high a degree of truth as to give 
convincing proofs of an advanced step and a higher stage in the 
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dovclopnient of the art. The following are the principal characteris- 
tics of the ./T.ginctan style, as derived from a careful examination 
of the statues found in .dJgina, which were the undoubted produc- 
tions of the schotd of the /biginetan period. 

The heads, either totally destitute of expression, or all reduced to 
a general and conventional expre.ssion, present, in the oblique position 
of the eyes and mouth, that forced smile which seems to have been 
the characteristic feature common to all productions of the ancient 
style ; for we find it also on the most ancient mcilals, and on bas 
reliefs of the primitive iwriod. 

The hair treated likewise in a systematic manner in small curls or 
plaits, woikcd with wonderful industry, imitates not real hair, 
but genuine wigs, a pceuliarily which may be remaikcd on other 
works in the ancient stylo, and of Etruscan origin. The beard is 
indicated on the cheek by a deep mark, and is rarely workerl in 
relief, but, in the latter ca.>^o, so as to imitate a false beard, and conse- 
quently in the same system as the hair. Th(( costume partakes of 
the same conventional and hieratic taste; it consists of drajiery, with 
straight and regular folds, falling in symmetrical and parallel masses, 
so as to imitate the real draperies in which the ancient statues in 
wood wore draped. Those conventional forms of the drapoiy’ and 
hair may, therefore, bo considered as deriving their origin from 



an imitation of the early statuc.s in wood, the first objects of worship 
and of art among the Greeks, which were frequently covered with 
false liair, and clothed with real draperies. The muscular develop- 
ment observable in those figures is somewhat exaggerated, but. 
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considering the peiiod, is wojiderfully accurate and true to nature. 
The geni\is for imitation exhibited in this style, carried as far as it 
is possible in the expression of the forms of the body, although still 
accompanied by a little meagreiioss and dryness, the truth of detail, 
the exquisite eare in the execution, evince so profound a knowledge 
of the structure of the human body, so great a readiness of hand, in 
a word — an imitation of nature so skilful, and, at the same time, so 
simple, that one cannot but recognise in them the productions of nn 
art which arrived at a point the nearest to perfection. Art had 
reached that stage when there was nothing wanting but a great man 
to completely emancipate it from its archaic and hieratic fetters, and 
lead it, by a further step onwards, to its perfect development. That 
man was Phidias. 

Between the severity of the yEginetan school and the perfect 
style of the age of Phidias, there may be placed the sculptures of the 
Theseum as a connecting link or a transitional style. 

Phidian . — “This period (we here adopt Mr. Vaux’s words) is the 
golden ago of Greek art. During this period arose a spirit of sculp- 
ture which combined grace and majesty in the happiest manner, and 
by emancipating the plastic art from the fetters of antique stiffness, 
attained under the direction of Pericles, and by the hand of Phidias, 
its culminating point. It is curious to remark the gradual progress 
of the arts ; for it is clear that it was slowly and not per saltum 
that the gravity of the older school was changed to (he perfect stylo 
of the age of Phidias ; indeed, even in his time a slight severity of 
manner prevailed ; a relic of the rigidity which characterized the 
art of the earlier ages. In the same way the true character of the 
style of Phidias was maintained but for a little after the death of 
the master himself. On his death, nay even towards the close of 
his life, its partial decay had commenced ; and though remarkable 
beauty and softness may be observed in the works of his successors, 
art never recovered the spiritual height she had reached under 
Phidias himself." In this age alono sculpture, by the grandeur and 
sublimity it had attained to in its style, was qualihed to give a 
form to the sublime conceptions of the deity evolved by the mind 
of Phidias. Ho alono was considered able to embody and to render 
manifest to the eye the sublime images of Homer. Hence he was 
called “the sculptor of the gods.’’ It is well known that in the 
conception of his Jupiter Olympius, Phidias wished to render 
manifest, and that he succeeded in realizing, the sublime image under 
which Homer represents the master of the gods. The sculptor 
embodied that image in the following 7nanner, according to Pau- 
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sanias : “ 'llie god sat on a throne of ivory and gold, his head 
crowned with a branch of olive, his left hand presented a Victorj- of 
ivory and gold, with a crown and fillet; his right hand held a 
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sceptre, beautifully distinguished by all the dill'erent metals, on 
which an eagle sat ; the sandals of the god were gold, so was his 
drapery, on which were various animals, with flowers of all kinds, 
C8j)ecially lilies ; his throne was refulgent with gold and precious 
stones. Tliere were also statues; four Victories, alighting, were 
annexed to the feet of the throne ; those in front rested each on a 
sphinx that had seized a Theban youth; below the sphinxes the 
children of Ninbe were slain by the arrows of Apollo and Diana.” 
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This starno, Flaxman observes, sixty feet in height, was the most 
renowned work of ancient sculpture, not for stupendous magnitndu 
alone, but more for careful majesty and sublime beauty. Miillor 
thus characterizes the distinctive features of tliis period ; “ We find 
overvwheic a ti-uth in the imitation of nature, which, without 
suppressing anything essenthvl (such as the veins swollen from 
, exertion) without ever allowing itself to he severed from nature. 
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attained the highest nobleness and the purest beauty, a fire and a 
vivacity of gesture when the subject demands it, and an ease and 
comfort of repose when, as in the gods especially, it appeared fitting; 
the greatest truth and lightness in the treatment of the drapery 
when regularity and a certain stilTiicss is not requisite, a luminous 
projection of the leading idea and abundance of motives in subor- 
dinate groups, evincing much ingenuity of invention ; and lastly, a 
natural dignity and grace united with a noble sublimity and unaf- 
fectedness, without any effort to allure the senses, or any aiming at 
dazzling effect and display of the artist’s own skill, which charac- 
terized the best ages not merely of art, but of Grecian life generally.” 
Tlie sculptures of the Tarthenon, now in the Br itish Museuur, can 
lead rrs to appreciate the manner of Phidias, and the; character of his 
schrxrl, as observed by Flaxman ; they are to Ik> .-rdmired for their 
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simplicity, grandear, elcgauco, and nature. The Tlmseus of the 
pediment, the metopes, and has I'cliefs, are remarkable for that 
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grandeur of style, simplicity, truth, beauty, which are the character- 
istics of the school of I'hidias. These sculptures, however, which 
emanated from the mind of Phidias, and were most certainly executed 
under his eyes, and in his school, are not the works of his hands. 
Phidias himself disdained, or worked but little in marble. They 
were, doubtless, the works of his pupils, Alcamencs, Aguracritus, and 
some other artists of his time. For, as Flaxman remarks, the 
styles of dificrent hands are snfSciently evident in the alto and 
basso rilievo. 


Praxilelean . — This period is characterized by a more rich and flow- 
ing style of execution, as well as by the choice of softer and more 
delicate subjects than had usually been selected fur representation. 
In this the beautiful was sought after rather than the sublime. 
Praxiteles may be considered tlie first sculptor who introduced this 
more sensual, if it may he so called, style of art ; fur he was the 
first who, in the unrobed Aphrodite, combined the utmost luxuriance 
of personal charms with a spiritual expression in which the queen 
of love herself appeared as a woman needful of love, and tilled 
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with inward longing. lie first gave a proniinenco to corporeal 
attractions, with which the deity was invested. Lysippus oon- 



CITU) OF FKAXITELES, 

ti'ibnted to advance tliis stylo by the peculiar fulness, roundness, 
and harmonious general ofiect, by which it appears that his works 
were characterized. 

The following are some of the more pai-ticular characteristics 
of the human form, adopted by the Grecian sculptors of this 
age 

In the profile, the forehead and lips touch a perpendicular line 
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drawn between them. In yonng persons, the brow iind nose nearly 
form a straight line, which gives an expression of grandeur and 
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delicacy to the face. The forehead was low, the eyes large, but not 
prominent A depth was given to the eye to give to the ej'ebrow a 
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finer arch, and by a deeper shadow, a bolder relief. To tl>e eyes a 
living play of light was communicated, by a sharp projection of the 
upper eyelid, and a deep depression of the pupil. Small eyes were 
vesei-vcd for Venuses and voluptuous beauties, which gave them the 
languishing air called vypov. The upper lip was short, the lower 
lip fuller than the upper, as this tended to give a roundness to the 
chin ; the short upj>er lip, and the round and grandly-formed chin, 
being the most essential sigus of genuine Greek formation. Tlie lips 
were generally closed, though slightly open in the sUitues of the gods, 
but the teeth wore never seen. The ear was carefully modelled and 
finislied. The hair was curly, abundant, and disposed in floating 
locks ; in females it was tied in a knot behind the head. The face 
w.-m always oval, and a cross drawn in the oval indicated the design 
of the face. The poi-jiendicular lino marked the position of the 
brow, the nose, the mouth, and the chin ; the horizontal line passed 
through the eyes, and was pamllel to the mouth. The hands of 
youth wore beautifully rounded, and the dimples given ; the fingers 
were tapered, but the articulations were not geneially indicated. 
In the male form, the chest was high and prominent. In the female 
form, es]>ecially in that of goddesses and virgins, the breasts were 
in moderate relief, and generally a little higher than in nature. 
'The abdomen was without prominence. The proportion of the 
limbs was lunger than in the preceding j>eriod. In the male and 
female figuie, the foot was rounded in its fomi ; in the female the 
toes are delicate, and have dimples over their first joints gently 
marked. 

The sculptors of this age avoided all violent motions and j>ertur- 
bations of the passions, which would have comjtletely marred that 
expression of serene repose which is a prominent characteristic of 
the beautiful period of Greek sculpture. Indeed, the chief object of 
the Greek sculptor was the representation of the beautiful alone, and 
to this principle ho made character, e.xpression. costume, and 
everything else sulwrdinate. It is evident that this type of beauty 
of form, adoj)tcd by the Grecian sculptors, is in unison with, and 
exhibits a marked analogy to the type of face and form of the Greeks 
themselves; for, as Sir Charles Hell observes, the Greek face is a 
fine oval, the forehead full and carried forward, the eyes large, the 
nose straight, the lips and chin finely formed; in short, the forms of 
the head and face have been the type of the antique, and of all which 
we most admire.* 

* Timw, \uxos, Kuuos, and other favourcrl 8|nits in the id^gean, still furnish 
l\'|ies of that glorious raee which gave models to i’hidius and I’nixitelcs. In Ibe 
men there may still l>e st-eu beauty of form and the most iiiuple tleveloimu nt of 
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Decline . — Art liaving in the two previous periods reached its cul- 
minating point of perfection; as is the law of all development, when 
a culminating point is reached, a downward tendency and a period of 
decline begins, for the cycle of development must bo completed and 
the stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline and decay nm through. 
Muller renrarks, *' the creative activitj’, the real central point of the 
entire activity of art, which fashions peculiar forms for peculiar ideas, 
must have flagged in its exertions when the natural circle of ideas 
among the Greeks had received complete plastic embodiment,, or it 
must have been morbidly driven to abnormal inventions. We find 
therefore, that art, during this period, with greater or less degrees 
of skill in execution, delighted now in fantastical, now in offeminato 
productions, calculated merely to charm the senses. And even in 
the better and nobler works of the time there was still on the whole 
something — not, indeed, very striking to the eye, but which could 
be felt by the natural sense, something which distinguished them 
from the earlier works — tlio lUrieing a/ler effect.” The spirit of imita- 
tion marked the later portion of this kind of decline. The sculptors 
of this age, desj>airing of equalling the productions of the former age, 
gave themselves up completely to servile imitation. The imitation 
was naturally inferior to the original, and each succeeding attempt 
at imitation was but a step lower in degradation of the art, M'hen 
they ceased to study nature they thought to nqiair the deterioration 
of the IxMvuty of fonu by the finish of the jwrts ; and in a still 
later jieriod they gave, instead of a grandeur of stj-le, an exagge- 
ration of form. J.astly, Iwing utterly unable to cojk) with their 
prtdeecssors in the sculpture of statues, they liad recourse to tho 
manufacture of busts and iHjrtraits, which they executed in countless 
numbers. 

Roman . — In the very early periods, the Romans imitated the 
Etruscans, for, generally sjicaking, all tho works of tho firat periods 
of Romo woi-o exocTited by Etruscan artists. Etniscan art exor- 
cisfsl tho greatest influence in Rome, for Romo was adorned with 
monuments of Etruscan art, in its very infancy ; it was a Tuscan 
called Veturius Mamurius who made the shields (ancilia) of tho 
temple of Numa, and who made, iit bi'onzc, the statue of Vertumna, 
a Tuscan deity, in the suburb of Romo. The most ancient monu- 

tho muscles ami limbs — perfixrt symmetry united witli manly strength. In tho 
women tho straight hmw anil noso, the delicately formed mouth and chin, tho 
smooth and ronndisl nock, losing itself in the flowing curve of the shoulders, and 
bearing, like a pcdesUil of Parian marble, tho exquisitely slia)KHl head, the grace- 
ful carriage, and the well-proportioned limbs.— (Junr/eiVg Itec., Vol. IM. 
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luents of Komo thus corresponded with the contemporaneous stylo of 
Etniseaii art ; there is thus a similarity in the figures ; the attributes 
alone can lead one to distinguish them, as these attributes tell if the 
statue was connected with the creed or modes of belief of Etniria or 
Kome. There was not, therefore, any Koman stylo, properly so called, 
the only distinction to be remarked is that the statues of the early 
periods, executed by the Itomans, arc characterized, like the Eomans 
tliemselves of the some period, by a beard and long hair. At a 
late period all the architecture, all the sculpture of the public edi- 
fices at Home, were in the Tuscan style, according to the testimony 
of Pliny. 

After the second Punic war, Greek artists took the place of Etrus- 
can artists at Koine; the taking of Syracuse gave the Komans a 
knowledge of the beautiful works of Greece, and the treasures of art 
brought from Corinth chiefly contributed to awaken a taste among 
them, and they soon tumcil into ridicule their ancient statues in 
clay ; Greek artists abounded in Kome, and the history of Koman 
art was thenceforward confounded with that of the vicissitudes of 
Greek art. It may bo observed, however, 
as a general remark, that the Koman statues 
are of a thicker and more robust form, with 
less ease and grace, more stem, and of a less 
ideal expression than Greek statues, though 
equally made by Greek artists. The stylo 
of tbe works of sculpture under the first 
emperors may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the fourth period of Greek sculpture. 

These works exhibit a great deal of force 
and character, though a want of care is visi- 
ble in some parts, especiall}' in the hair. 

'I’he characters of the heads always bear out 
the descriptions which historians have given 
of the person they belong to, the Roman 
head difl’ering essentially from the Greek, in 
having a more arched forehead, a nose more 
aipiiline, and fc;itures altogether of a nioro 
decided character. Under Augustus, and the VEsrs of a uoman feriod. 
following Koman emperors, to meet the de- 
mand for Greek statues, to embellish their houses and villas, several 
copies and imitations of celebrated Greek works were manufactured 
by the sculptors of the age. The Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Mwlici, the Venus of the Capitol, and several copies of celebrated 
Greek woi ks, in the British Museum, are supposed to bo of this ago. 
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According to Klaxiuan, the Vuuiih do Medici ih a deteriorated variety 
or repetition of a Venus of Praxiteles. Even in this age, the taste 
for EtriiKcan art still retained its influence, as the colossus of A]x>llo, 


STATl F. OF AUniAS. 

ill bionze, of excellent workmanship, placed in the library of tho 
temple of Augustus, was an Etruscan work. Under Tiberius and 
Claudius a limit was placed to the right of having statues exposed 
in public; const'tjuently a lesser number of statues were made, and 
loss attention was paid to the ijori'cetion of the portiuit. However, 
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some excellent works were produced in this period. The style 
became purer and more refined under Adrian, for a {KU'tial revival of 
Greek art is attributed to this emperor. The hair was carefully 
worked, the eyebrows wore raised, the pupils were indicated by a 
de<“p cavity — an ea^ential characteristic of this age, rare before this 
peritsl, and frequently introduced afterwards ; the heads acquired 
greater strength, without, however, increasing in character. Under 
the Antoninos, the decay of art was still more manifest, disj>laying 
a want of simplicity, and an attention to trivial and meretricious 




lirST OF A HOMAN LA1>Y. BCST OF CABACALLA. 

accessories. Tlius, in the busts, the hair and the beard luxuriate in 
an exaggerated profusion of curls, the careful expression of the 
features of the countenance being at the same time frequently 
neglected. This ago was remarkable also for its recurrence to the 
stylo of a primitive and imperfect art in the reproduction of 
Egyptian statues. lake the pre-Kaphaelitism of the present day, 
this imitation of, and recurrence to, the carlj- and imperfect forms of 
art, like second childhood in man, are evident signs of the down- 
ward tendency and total decay of art. The art declined still further 
under Commodus and Sevems. The use of peiukes and false hair is 
exhibited in the busts. The figures weie mechanical in style, and 
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totall)’ deficient in life. Under Alexander Sevenis it was degraded 
into a coarse and low style. Deep furrows wore marked on the 
forehead, the hair and beard were indicated by long lines, a deeper 
cavity was given to the pupils of the eyes ; the foiTus became dry 
and languid, the heads lost all character, and were reduced to such 
a low grade as to be scarcely distinguishable one from another. 


MYTHOLOGY OF SCULPTURE. 

When the style and period of an object of sculpture is known, a 
further knowledge will be required of the god, goddess, king, or 
luTO it repre-sents, which can only be acquired bj’ an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their di.stinctive attributes. In order, therefore, to assist 
the student of archajology, we shall heie give a brief enumera- 
tion of the distinctive attributes of the gods, goddc.sses, kings, 
hi'roes, which are visible in Egj'ptian, Etrascan, Greek, and Roman 
sculpture. 

Egyptian . — The objects represented in sculpture by the Egyp- 
tians were deities, men, and animals. 

Egyptian Deitiet . — The same deity among the Egyptians was repre- 
sented under three different forms : — 1. Pure human form, with the 
attributes peculiar to the god. 2. A human body bearing the head 
of an animal which was espcciall}' dedicated to that deity. 3. This 
same animal with the attributes of the god. These three classes com- 
bine the greater portion of figtires of all dimensions, which are found 
in cabinets and museums. It is the head which bears the principal 
chai-actcristic attribute of each, whether standing or seated, in a 
natural form or mummified. Egyptian deities are represented in 
every kind of material ; wax, wood, baked elay and glazed, porce- 
lain, marble, hard and soft stone, precious stones, bronze, silver, gold. 
Frequently the figures in wood, in stone, or in bronze, are gilt, and 
more frequently they are painted in various and consecrated colours, 
esjiecially for the face and for the nude, nothing in this respect being 
left to the will of the artist. The.sc representations being thus regu- 
lated by law or by custom in all these details, their constant unifor- 
mity is of great assistance in the study of Egyptian mythology, for 
it explains at once the scenes in which the.se gods appear, whether 
they are represented in the roimd, in relief, in intaglio, painted on 
linen, on papyi-us, in wood, or in stone, the same attributes always 
indicate the deity, and the combination of these attiibutos, that of 
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the diviue personages, according to the ideas and creed of the Egj’p- 
tians. Bunsen remarks that the system of f^gyptian mythology, 
as presented to ns in its three orders, as in the following section, 
would appear to have been complete at the commencement of the 
historical ago, or reign of Mones, the founder of one united Egyptian 
empire, according to him, 3643 b.c. 

The Egyptian system of mythology, as interpreted by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson and the Chevalier Bunsen, recognised throe orders 
of deities, of which eight were called the greater gods, twelve were 
considered as the lesser gods, and seven of the third order. 


Fird Order. 


Male. 

Amun, 

The concealed god. 
The god of Thebes. 


Khem, 

The generative god of nature. 
The god of I’anopolis. 


Female. 

Maut, 

The mother (Buto), 

The temple consort of Khem 
and Amun, 

The gorldess of Buto in the 
Delta. 

Neith 

(Without descent, “I came 
from myself ”), . 

The goddess of Sais in the 
Delta. 
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Knepii (Chnubis), 

The ram-headeil god of 
Thebes. 

Phtah, 

The creator of the world. 

The god of Memphis. 

Ra, 

Helios, the sun god. 

The god of Heliopolis (On) in 
the Della, 

0 m, 


t>ETi (in Coptic, Sate, “ray, 
arrow ”), 

ITie consort of Knoph. 




SKtTII. 



PIITAII. 


Second Order. 

A. The child of Amun. 

1. Khunsu (Chonso), Hercules. 

B. The child of Knoph. 

2. Tot (Thoth), Hermes. 

C. The children of Phtah. 

3. Atumu, Atmu, Atum. 

4. Pasht (Bubastis), the eat-hoadod goddess of Ihilwstis, 

Artemis. 

D. The children of Ra, Helios. 

h. Hather (Athor), Aphrodite. 

6. Mail. 

7. Ma, Thmei (Truth). 

8. Tefnu, tho lioness-headed goddess. 
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9. Miintu, Munt (Mandulis). 

10. Sebak, Sevck, the crocexlile-headed god. 

1 1 . Seb, Chronos. 

12. Nutpe, Netpo (Rhea). 

Third Order. 

I. Set, Nubi, T 3 'phon. 

II. Ilesiri, Osiris. 

III. Hes, Isis. 



IV. Nebti, Kepthye, the sister of Isis, “the mistress of the 
house.” 
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V. Ilev-lier, Aiwris, Hor the cider, the god of Apolliiiopolis. 

VI. Her, Ilorus, child of I.sis and Osiris, “ Ilcr-pa-chrat,’’ Ilar- 
pocrutes, i.e. Homs the child. 

VII. Annpn, Anubis. 

Several of these gods were represented as grouped in sets of three, 
and each city had its own trinity. In Thebes it was Amnn-Ka, 
Alaut, and Chonso ; at I’hilai the trinity was Osiris, Isis, Horns, a 
group the most frequently represented in most parts of Egypt. 

Four Genii of the Dead. 

Ainsot. Smantf. 

Hapi. Kebhnsnof. 

All the gods are characterized b}' the beard hanging down fi-om 
the chin. In general, they hold a sceptre surmounted by the Kti- 
kufa head, and the sacred Tau. The sceptre is culled “ tarn,” and 
is considered the emblem of power. The sacred tau is the symbol 
of life, or eternal existence. The goddesses carry a sceptre sur- 
mounted by a lotus flower (emblem of sovereignty ) ; in pictures 
they frequently have wings, and are always clothed. Their com- 
mon hieroglyphic sign is an egg or a snake. The gods, as well as 
goddesses, often carry the whip and crown of the Tharaohs. The 
latter is called schen ; with the article prefixed, and the nominal 
suffix /, it was pronounced in later times P-schent, and is so written 
by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. Accoiding to the pic- 
tures, the lower one is red, and called, on that account, Tescher ; 
the upper one is white (abscli), with the name of Het. The go<Ls 
and goddesses have, moreover, the royal snake, the type of dominion 
(the Ur®us, basilisk), ns a frontlet, like the I’haraohs. Another 
crown is sometimes worn (generally by Osiris), the atf. It is com- 
posed of a conical cap, flanked by two ostrich plumes, with a disc 
in front, placed on the horns of a goat. 

The gods and goddesses were principally distinguished according 
to their head-dresses. The following is an enumeration of the 
jirincipal Egyptian deities, as represented under three diflerent 
forms, and as characterized by their head-dresses: — 

I. — Gods and Goddessee of Pure Human Form. 

1. Gods of pure liuraan form bearing on their heads — 

Two long plumes, the nude painted 

bine Amu.s. 
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Two long plumes, the body ityphallic Kiikm. 

A cap fitting tightly to tho head, the 
flesh green, the body luuiumified, 
leaning against tho emblem of sta- 
bility ; in his hand the emblem of 
stability I’lirAii. 






M 

< 

M 


fl 


i 

V. 


A scjirabions, tho Ixaly of a bandy- 
legged dwarf I’ll r AH. 

. <• 
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The sun’s disk encircled by nn nneus, 
the flesh coloured red 

Ka. 

A goose 

Seb. 

A lunar disk with a single lock of hair 

ClIONSO. 

The Itmar crescent, a disk in the midst 

Tiiotii. 

The pschent 

At Mil. 

The hct with two feathers, bearing in 
his hands the tau, with the whip 
and crook 

Osiris. 

The atf, in his hands the whip and 
crook 

Osiris. 

The nilometer, or emblem of stability, 
surmounted by the atf, his counte- 
nance barbaric 

Osiris. 

An ostrich feather 

Mau. 

Two tall plumes and horns, the body 
of a child 

rioRUS, the child. 

The pschent with a single lock of hair, 
his finger to his mouth 

IIoRUS, the child. 

A disk with urnsus, a Ixidy of mon- 
strous proportions 

Typhon. 

Four plumes 

A form of Tiiorn. 

The papyrus plant 

IIapimou, the Nile. 

The het, in his hands a battle-axe, ) 
shield, and spear 1 

1 Ranpo, the god of 
r war. 

Goddesses of human form bearing on their head — 

The cap representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by the pschent, the flesh 
yellow 

Maut. 

The tescher j 

A shtittle [ 

A hawk J 

Neith. 

The hot with a cow’s horn on each 
side 

Sate. 
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f'np representing (ho royal vulture 
siuinonnted by the sun’s disk with 
cow’s horns Isis. 

A throne I.si.s. 

A basket on a hoiise, hieroglyphic for 

“ mistress of the house ” NKmirs. 

A number of plumes Ank, Anovke. 

A cap representing the royal vulture 
surmounted by hot, or hot with 
plumes Eilf.vtiiuia. 

ITet with plumes, in her hands battle- ( Asta, tlio goddess 
axe, shield, and spear 1 of war. 

The emblem of purity Ciikmi, Egypt. 

1 1 . — Deities of Human Form teilh the Head of an Animal. 

1 . Gods : — 

A ram’s head, blue, surmounted by a 

disk and two plumes Amus. 

A ram’s head, green, two long horns 

and the uncus Knki'II. 

A ram’s head surmounted by the atf .. Knepii. 

The head of a hawk surmounted by the 

het and two plumes PiirAii, SoKKAni. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by atf .. Ra. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk 
and urajus Ra. 

A hawk’s head surmounted by lunar 

crescent and disk Ciios.so. 

I'ho head of the ibis sunnounted by 

atf Tiiotii. 

The head of the ibis surmounted by a 

lunar crescent, a disk, and feather .. Tiiotii. * 

A hawk’s head surmounted by disk, 

linens, and two plumes Muntu. 

'riio head of a crocodile surmounted 

by atf Hevmk. 
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Tho liead of a bull stirniountoil by i Osiris-Apis, Sera- 
boniH and uritiis f ri8. 

A liawk’s head sunuouuted by pschcnt IloRUS. 

Tlio bead of a jackal Ancuis. 

iSaine, simnouiited by pschent and 

uitcns Anuris. 

Tho head of a hippopotamus with body 

of monstrous size Seth, Tvphon. 

Tho head of an ass Set, Scth, Typhon. 

2. Goddesses : — 

A cat’s head surmounted by nrmus .. I’asut. 

Same, surmounted by disk and iiimus 1’asiit. 

A cow’s head surmounted by disk and 

horns AriloR. 

Tho head of a lioness surmounted by 

disk and uueus Tkene. 

A cow’s head snnnounted by disk and 
linens Isi*<. 

Same, surmounted by disk, horns, and 

two pinnies Isis. 

Same, nursing Horns Isis. 


The Four Oenii of Avienti, or of the Louer World. 

llmnan-heiuled Aniset. Jackal-headed Smautf. 

Ai»e headed llapi. Hawk-headed Kebnsnof. 

These were originally names of Osiris ns god of tho lower world. 

HI. Symbolic Animals reiireseniing those Gods whose Head-dress they 
sometimes bear. 

Ham with disk, horns, and two plumes on its 


head Amun. 

Ham with disk and horns on its head .. Kneimi. 

The uneus with honis Knepii. 

Tho uneus with tescher Neith. 

Tho scarabujus rili Aii 

Vulture with tho het crown Maut 
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Vulture, on its head the pschcnt 

The male sphinx, bearded, the rod disk and 

uneus on its head 

A hawk, on its head the disk and uneus 
Scarabteus with disk in its fore claws 
Hawk with lunar crescent and disk 

Cynocephalus, a tablet in its hand 

White ibis 

Hawk in a square 

Cow with a disk on its head 

Lioness with a disk on its head 

Hawk, ou its head a disk and plume 

A, crocodile 

Hawk with atf 

Nycticoiax (heron) wearing the atf 

Hawk with head-dress of Isis 

Hawk with pschcnt 

Jackal on an altar, with or without whip 
Bull with a disk on its head 

Hawk hovering over a monarch 

I 

An asp 

Seri>cnt, bearded, with two human legs .. 

An ass 

Vulture with outspread wings 

The winged disk with unci 

The great serpent 


NhlTU, 

Ka. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Chonso. 

Tiiotii. 

Thoth. 

Aihok. 

Athor, 

Tkknk. 

Must. 

Sevak. 

Ostitis. 

OsiBis. 

Isis. 

IIORtlS. 

Anubis. 

Ai'is. 

Hohhat, Agathi) 
dieraon. 

Hobhat, Agathu 
daemon. 

Scth, Typho.s. 
Eii.eytiiuya. 
IIoKIIAT, Agatlio 
daemon. 

Aiof (Apophis). 



svmsx. 


The sphinx was an emblem of royalty, and the symbol of 
intellectual and physical power. The sphinx was of three kinds — 
the Audro-Sphinx, with the head of a man and the body of a lion. 
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denoting the nnion of intellectual and ptyaical power ; the Crio- 
Spliinx, with the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; and the 
llieraoo-Sphinx, with the eame body and the head of a hawk. They 
were all tj’pes or representations of the king. 



The celebrated sphinx in front of the pyramids, in its original 
state, presented the appearance of an enormous couchant andro- 
sphiux, with gigantic jxrws, between which was a miniature temple 
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with a platfonn, and flights of steps for approaching it, with others 
loading down from the plain above, the head was formerly adorned 
with the pschent. The whole is cut out of the solid jnck, with the 



exception of the forelegs. Tlie rock was rut into this form about 
tho rcigo of 'I'liolmes IV. On a granite tiiblct in the temple is tho 
oval of this king. An avenue of Spliin.xcs formed a usual approach 
to an Egyptian tcm|)le. 
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Tho Plioonix is rcprescntod iinilor the form of a bird, with wings 
partly raised, and seated upon its open claws, having at the back 
of its head a small tuft of feathers, and in front it raises two human 
arms, as if in an attitude of prayer. It is supposed to he a t^'pe of 



I’lKKXIX. 


tlie Sothic pcruKl, tho great year of tho Egyptians, at the end of 
which, all the planets returned to the same place they occupied 
at its commencement. It was a perifnl of 1401 years, which 
brought round to tho same seasons, their months and festivals. 
Tho story of its rising from its ashes was a later invention, 
according to Sir G. Wilkinson tho Egyptian name seems to be 
I1I-ENE2 or <I>ENES, signifying "sseculura,” or a period of years. 

'I ho examples wo have here given will be sufficient to give a 
general idea of the representation of tho Eg) ptian deities under the 
three forms above indicated, further and more accurate information 
will be found in tho works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson and of tho 
Chevalier Bunsen. 

Kings and Queens . — The figures of kings and queens which arc 
found in Egjptian monuments of all kinds, are represented in a 
pure human form, nude, dresswl, or mummified. For tho kings, 
as for tho gods, an appendage to the chin, or plaited beard, dis- 
tinguished them from tho (lueens, as from tho goddesses. This 
plaited board is tho general mark of the male form in all figures 
sculptured or painted by tho Egyptians, ^ho king is lecoguised 
by two peculiar signs : 1 . Tho 801710111 (urseus), which raises its 
head and swollen neck over his brow and in front of his crown. 
2 . Tho name engraved on his statue, or written by his side on bas- 
reliefs and jiaintings, and this name is a series of hieroglyphics 
enclosed in an oval or cartouche. Tho honours of tho oval were 
reserved for tho kings and queens alone, and for those gods who 
were considered as dynasis, or who had reigned in Egj'pt ; but 
in tho latter case, the gods can bo recognised by their attributes, 
and especially by the head-dress ; tho kings being distinguished 
by their purely human forms, and by tho richness of their costume. 
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when they are not represented as mumniiiiod. The deceased kings 
are further to be distinguished from living kings, as the dead kings, 
passing into the rank of gods by their aixjtheosis, hear, like the gods. 



8BTH1 MENCTTnAU II., FIFTH KINO OF THE NINETEENTH DYHASTT. 


the sacred tan in one hand,and some other divine attribute in the 
other, the urecus on their brow, and tho head-dress of the god under 
whose protection they had placed themselves when alive. The sumo 
chservation may bo applied to the queens. 
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Private Indiriduah . — Private iiidiviJualH Ix'ar no distinctive sign ; 
men have their heads shaved, or covered with hair carefully plaited 
and curled, frequently wigs of a laige size, a striped garment (shenti) 
round the loins, falls us far as the knees, and a semicircular collar 



(oskh) with patterns in rows, is worn round the neck and on the 
chest ; the legs arc naked, and the feet generally bare. Women wear 
either their own hair or a wig, and their head is covered by a kind 
of striped cap (daft), sloping off to allow the ears to bo seen, and 
descending in two long, broad, and rounded musses on each side of 
the neck. They wear a collar round their neck, and aie clothed in 
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a tight-fitting tunic, which descends to their ankles. The head of 
a family is known hy his long cane, w’hich is nearly as tall as 
himself. If ho is seated with a table before him covered with 
offerings, and sometimes a flame on his head, this is a representation 
of him when deceased, and the offerings are made by the personages 
of his family ; and if a woman is seated by his side with the flower 
of a lotus in her hand, with or without the flame on her head, this 
is also a representation of her when deceased. In all their funereal 
representations, as in all those of domestic life, the name of these 
private individuals is always written by the side of their heiul, 
which gonemlly is a short series of hieroglyphics ; preceded, in the 
case of their being doceaseil, hy the chameteristic signs of the name 
of Osiris, all men becoming subjects of this god on their leaving 
life. The small statuettes (shabti) in a mummified form, without 
any ornament on the head, are offerings made to the deceased by 
their relations and friends, who had the name of the deceased placed 
on them. They arc supposed to represent the deceased under the 
form of Osiris. 

AnimaU . — ITic figuies of animals, sculptured by the Egyptians, 
arc remarkable for the perfection of the resemblance, the finish of 
the details, and minute imitation of the colours. If these animals 
are symb olical, their head-dress is that of the god of which they 
are the emblem. If they arc represented only in their natural forms 
without any acces-sory, they represent the animal itself, the form of 
which is given — a lion, a rat, a crocodile ; but it must bo observed 
that almost all these aniiuals partook of a symbolic character, which 
is the princii>al reason of their infinite multiplication. A bird 
with a human head, wearing a disk and honis, represented Athor. 
She was then in a character, connected with the virtuous souls 
who have been admitted to the regions of Amcnti. The scara- 
bmus or beetle was an emblem of the world, and was sacred to 
the sun and to Phtah. Scarabtei, manufactured out of almost every 
known material, are found in great abundance in Egyptian tombs. 
Of greenstone, earnelian, heematite, granite, serpentine, agate, la]>is 
lazuli, plasma, amethyst, and other malciials; a cheaper kind was 
made of limestone, stained to imitate a harder and dearer quality ; 
and of the ordinary blue pottery. Many boar hieroglyphics, but 
the greater number are quite plain. Iliose with hieroglyphics 
bear on their bases the figures of deities, sacred animals, names of 
kings, the name of the wearer, and other symbols. A great number 
are funereal, and are engraved with a prayer, or formula, relative 
to the heart or soul of the deceased. Those are found between the 
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folds of tho interior bandages, and on the cbost of the nnimmios. 
Many, also, wore used as amulets, and are found set in chains. 



SCARAB^I. 


collars, rings, etc. They may bo classed as ornamental, funereal, 
or historical, some of these last of great size, bearing the name of 
Amunoph III., and his queen Taia, relate to his conquests, his 
lion-hunts, or tho public works of his reign. Tho real sacred 
scarabaius of tho Egj'ptians has boon found living in Ethiopia. 
Tho white ibis is frequently represented by ancient artists, though 
rarely found in Egypt. It has been met with by Uraco in Abyssinia, 
and has been named by Cuvier, Ibis rellyiom. Several kinds of 
serpents are found ropre.'^onted, but especially tho Jineus, with its 
swollen neck, now known to bo the Naia haje, a most venomous 
snake. An asp, represented Hor-hat (the Agatho-da;mon, or pro- 
tecting genius). Tho groat serpent, Apop (Apophis), was tho em- 
blem of evil or sin. Another animal often figured in Egj'ptian 
sculpture and painting is tho cynocephalus, or dog-headed baboon. 
It was tho emblem of tho god 'nioth. 

Sepulchral Tablets . — Sepulchral tablets or stclaj, are bas-reliefs of a 
rough stone rounded at the top, and which represent ofterings m.adc by 
one or several persons, either to tho gods or to men ; the ofierings to 
tho gods are made by tho deceased persons, who in their turn receive 
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them from their family. Tliey also cont.ain invocations atldresscd 
to the deities. These tablets, which are all funereal, have several 
rows of figures; the hieroglj'phic inscriptions which accompany 
them explain the subject, and also give the name of the personages, 
whether dead or living. These sepnlcliral tablets are almost all of 
calcareous stone, some of wood. They vary in l^oiglit from a few 
inches to three, four, and six feet. They were placed in sepulchral 
chambers, and in the tombs of fiunilics. 

Etruscan . — To afford a key to the interpretation of the mytho- 
logical personages, frequently represented in Etruscan art, wo 
extract the following from Dennis’s “ Etruria.” The mythological 
system of Etruria is learned partly from ancient writers, partly 
from national monuments, particularly figured mirrors. It w.as in 
some measure allied to that of Greece, though rather to the carlj' 
I’elasgic system than to that of the Hellenes ; but still more nearly 
to that of Home, who in fact derived certain of her divinities and 
their names from this source. 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Etruscan city, 
wore Tina or Tinia— Cupra — ^lenrva or Menen-a. 

Tixia was the supremo deity of the Etruscans, analogous to the Zeus 
of the Greeks, and the Jupiter 6f the Homans. Ho is alwaj's repre- 
sented on Etruscan monuments with the thunderbolt in his hand. 

CuniA was the Etruscan Hera or .Tuno, and her principal shrines 
seem to have been at Veii, Falerii, and Perusia. Like her counter- 
jiart among the Greeks and Koiuans, she appears to have been 
worshipped under other forms, according to her various attributes — 
as Feronia, Thalna or Thana, llithyia, Loucothea. 

Mknuva, as she is called on Etiuscan monuments, answers to the 
Pallas Athene of the Greeks. It is probable that the name bj' 
which the Romans know her was of purely Etruscan origin. Like 
her counterpart in the Greek and Homan mythology, she is repre- 
sented armed, and with the »gis on her breast, but in addition has 
sometimes wings. 

njo other gods represented on Etruscan monuments are : — 

SuMMANUS, who hurled his thunderbolts by night, ns Jupiter did 
by day. 

Vuovis or Vkiuvs, whose thunderbolts made those they struck deaf. 

Enct.K or Hkrclk. — Tlcrculcs, a favourite god of the Etruscans. 

Shmii.AJj.s, or Vulcan, rcinescnted with a hammer and pincers. 

Piiuriii.UN.s, the Etru.scan llacchus, also called Vkrtu.mnu.s. 
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Api,u, or Apollo, who often apiioars on Etruscan monuments as 
God of the Sun, being sometimos called Usil. 

Turms, or Mercury. 

Toran, or Venus. 

Thb5A\, the goddess of the dawn — Aurora. 

Losya, or Lala, the Etruscan Luna or Diana. 

Nethoss, or Neptune, is of rare oocurrcnco on Etniscan monU' 
raents. 

Ca.st(TR and PuLXUKn — Castor and Pollux, are frequently repre- 
sented on mirrors. 

Nortia, the Fortuna of the Etruscans. 

Voi.TUMNA, the great goddess, at whose shrine the confederate 
princes of Etruria held their councils. 

Horta, the goddess of gardens. 

Lasa, or Mean. — The goddess of fate, who is represented with 
wings, sometimes with a hammer and nail, as if fixing unalterably 
her decrees, but more frequently with a bottle in one hand and a 
stylus in the other, with which she inscribes her decisions. 

Mantus and Mania, the Pluto and Proserpine of the Etruscan 
creed. Mantus is represented as an old man wearing a crown, with 
wings at his shoulders, and a torch, or it may bo largo nails in his 
hands, to show the inevitable character of his decrees. Of Mania 
we have no decided representation, but she is probably figured in 
some of the female demons who were supposed to be present at 
scenes of death and slaughter. She was a fearful deity, who was 
propitiated by human sacrifices. 

Charun, the great conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of the 
Etruscans the chief minister of Mantus, is often introduced on sepul- 
chral monuments, with his numerous attendant demons and Furies. 

The Etruscans also represented mythological animals in clay and 
bronze. The style of these figures, which has all the defects which 
primitive art could not avoid, is sufiBciently characteristic of them ; 
the most remarkable is the Chimmra, a monster having the body of 
a lion, a goat’s head springing from its back, and a serpent for a 
tail. A bronze chimasra is in the Florentine Gallery, with an 
inscription in Etruscan characters on the fore log. The celebrated 
wolf of the Capitol is also an Etruscan work. Griffins, sphinxes, 
hippocamps, or sea monsters, Scylla, with a double fish’s tail, and 
'r^'phons, with winged human bodies, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs, arc also found on Etruscan monuments in a better stylo of 
art, being of a later period. 
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Greek and Boman . — As it is by tlic knowledgo of m3'thology 
und tbo chanictei'istic attributes of each dcitj' or liero, in con- 
nexion with the creed and traditions of the Greeks and Romans, 
that the various sculptured representations of their deities and 
heroes can bo known; wo shall give a concise enumeration of 
their distinctive characteristics and attributes, from Winkclman 
and Muller.* A dictionarj- of mj’thology will afford evorj' infor- 
mation with regard to the historj’ of these deities, but we shall 
more particularlj' devote our attention to the illustration of the 
attributes and characteristics of the deities as visible in figured 
representation, and as given to them bj’ Greek and Roman sculp- 
tors. . 

The forms and attributes of nearlj’ all tho Greek and Roman 
deities are vorj’ uncertain, and their numltcr is considerable and 
various, for, as Cicero confesses, “ Nos Doos omnes ea facie noviinus. 
qua pictores, fictoresque voluerunt.” Tho mode of representing 
them depended on the caprice of painters and fabulists. Wo shall 
therefore carefullj’ follow the authorities wo have taken as our guide. 

Wo shall first enumerate tho forms adopted bj- tho ancient sculp- 
tors in their representation of the human figure. They were tho 
following, and were in close connexion with tho spaces which they 
occupied and were intended to-fill; 

Tho IIerma, which was a human head on a pillar, having tho 
proportions of tho human form. It was an intermediate step 
between the isolated statue and tho pillar from which tho isolated 
statue was historicallj' developed. 

Tho llusT, a representation of the head down to the shoulders, 
sometimes also with the breast and waist, was deiivcd from tho 
Herma. 

Tho Statue was the complete development of the human form, 
and was destined to stand alone. Tho temple images of tho gods, 
which are tho more perfect representations of tho human form, were 
generally isolated statues. 

Tho Group was when two or more statues were combined. It 
was a form frequentlj' used among tho Greeks for pediments of 
temples. The centre figure was then rendered more prominent by 
greater dimensions, the other figures being arranged on both sides of 
it. A pyramidal form was thiis given to tho group, in order to 
adapt it to tho shape of the pediment. 

• Wo liove made largo oxtraclH from Muller, but our excuse must I’C that he ia 
au imlispcnsablc authority on this suby^L 
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Wc slmll further enumerate here the different kinds of j'arments 
adoptetl as drapery by tlio Greolt and Roman sculptors, as frequent 
mention will Ijo made of them in the descriptions of Greek and v 
Roman sculpture. 

Grkcian Costumk. 

Among the Greeks their garments were divided into iySvfuiTa, 
those that were drawn over, and tVi/SXTj/iara, those that were thrown 



round the lx)d3-. The male Chiton was a woollen shirt, originally' 
without sleeves, which was then named the Dorian. The Ionian was 
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a long linen garment in many folds, with sleeves. The himation was 
a large s<inare garment worn over the chiton, generally drawn round 
from the left arm, which held it fast, across the hack, and then over 
the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the left arm. 
Essentially different from these was the Chlamys, which was adopted 
in Grttcce, especially by horsemen and ephclii. It was a mantle 
fastened on the right shoulder with a buckle or clasp (a-tpoia;), and 
falling down along the thigh in two lengthened skirts. Covering 
on the head was seldom introrluced in sculpture ; the only coverings 
introduced are the petasn.s, which was worn !)}• hoi-semen and ephebi, 
and the I’hrygian cap, which is usually given to I’aris. 

Grkcian Fkmai.e Costume. 

Among the Cliitons of the women, the Doric and Ionic are easily- 
distinguished. The former, the old Hellenic, was a gamient of 
woollen cloth, not very large, without sleeves, and fastened on the 
shouldei-8 by clasps. This, also called the ct^cotov xitmv, was fre- 
quently so short as not to reach the knees. It 
was only joined logotlicr on one side, and on 
the other was left partly open or slit up, to 
allow a free motion of the limbs. Diana and 
the Amazons are frequently- represented in this 
chiton. The Ionic, which the Athenians bor- 
rowed from the lonians, was of linen, all sowed, 
provided with sleeves, very- long and in many 
folds. In both, for the ordinary costume, the 
girdle is essential ; it lies aTound the 

loins, and by the gathering up of the garment 
forma the soXirov. There was also a peculiar 
kind of dross, which seems to have been a 
species of double chiton, called SmtXois, &irXolSioi', 
and riixi^irXdiSiov. It was the upper part of the 
DoiBi.K caiTCs. cloth fonning the chiton, which was larger 
than was required for the ordinary chiton, and 
was therefore thrown over the front and back. The himation of 
women had in genei-al the same foim as that worn by men ; a 
common use. therefoie, might have existed. The mode of wearing 
was nearly the same, only the envelopment was generally more 
complete and the aiTangement r>f the folds richer. 

The peplos was an ample shawl, which was worn round the body. 
Sometimes it was so aiTanged as to cover the head, while it enveloped 
the body. It was so worn by brides. 
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The Roman tnnic, Hko tho Greek chiton, was a woollen under- 
garment. It was sometimes girded with a belt, or girdle, round the 
waist, but wn.s usually worn loose. Tho toga was an outer garment, 
of a seini-cireular shape and of great length, and, so worn as to let 
its ends fall on both sides down to the ground in considerable 
masses. Tho stola, which was a tunic with a broad border, and tho 
palla, which was a kind of large shawl worn over the stola, wore 
female dresses. 

THE TWELVE OLYMPIAN DEITIIX 
Zeus. — Jui’iter. 

He was represented either standing or sitting. Tho sitting pos- 
ture, in which tho himation, which is sunk down to tho loins, 
forms the usual drapery, is con- 
nected with tho idea of tranquil 
power, victoriotis rest. The standing 
posture, in which tho himation is 
often entirely discarded, or only the 
back is covered, carries with it tho 
idea of activity ; Zeus is then con- 
ceived as protector, patron of political 
activity, or as the god who punishes 
and guards with thunderbolts. Tho 
characteristic features of his head (as 
stamped by Phidias) are remarkable 
in the arrangement of the hair, which 
rose up from the centre of the fore- 
head, and then fell down on Ixith 
sides like a mane; tho brow clear 
and bright above, but greatly arch- 
ing forward beneath, mild lineaments 
lound the upper lip and cheeks, the 
full rich beard descending in large 
wavy tresses. Ho was also given a .urnEa. 

noble, ample, and open chest, as well 

as a powerful but not an unduly enlarged muscular develop- 
ment of tho whole body. His usual attributes are tho sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his hand, 
and sometimes a cornucopia. Tho Olympian Zens sometimes wears 
a wieath of olive, and tho Dodonean Zeus a wreath of oak leaves. 

M 2 
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In tho character of Zeus Mcilichios he assumed a more youthful and 
softer form, with loss beard and masculine vigour in the coun- 
tenance. In tho character of Zeus Uikios, the oath avenger at 
Olympia, he appeared the most terrible, with a thunderbolt in each 
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hand. Sometimes he appears represented ns a child, in accordance 
with tho Cretan myth, with the goat Amalthae, or lying on tho 
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ground, with the Curetes around him. lie frequently aluo appcarK, 
especially in the later period of art, under the nietnmoq)hoKed forme 
of a bull carrying off Euroi>a, of a swan embracing Leda, of a satyr 
enclasping Antiope, of an eagle bearing away Ganymede. Under 
Adrian he was worshipped us Jupiter Serapis, assuming the attributes 



IISAO or SKIIAI'IS. 


of an Egyptian deity who presided over the dead. He is then 
usually represented with a modius on his head, and rays. 

Hus I S ; — 

('olossal bust found at Otricoli, Vatican; another in the 
Hoboli Gardens, Florence ; others in the Eritish Museum. 
Serapis, Vatican. British Museum. 

Si ATUts : — 

'J'he Veirrspi Jupiter. 

•\ seated statue in the Vatican. 

liKK.r. — Juxo. 

The principal attribute of Hera is the veil which the betrothed 
virgin draws around her, ns the symbol of her separation from the 
rest of the world. I’hidias chai’acterizes her, in the frieze of the 
I’arthenon, by the throwing back of the veil. 81ie gouerally wears 
a sort of crown, or diadem, called strjthaiuis. The countenance of 
Hera, as it was established, pi’obably by I'olyclitus, presents forma 
of unfading bloom and ripened beauty, softly rounded, without too 
much plumpness; awo-inspiring, but free from ruggedness, as ei- 
cmplitied in the noble colossal head of the villa Ludovisi. The 
forehead, encompassed with hair flowing oblicpicly down, forms a 
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gently arched triangle ; the rounded and open eyes look straight 
forward. Winkelman remarks tliat she may bo known, not only 
by her lofty diadem, but by her huge eyes, and an imperious 
mouth, the lino of which is so characteristic that we can say, simply 
from seeing such a mouth in profile, that it is a head of Juno. Her 
figure is blooming, completely developed, that of a matron who 
always contmuos to bathe, as is related of Hera, in the fountain of 



virginity. Her costume is a chiton, which merely loaves the neck 
and arms hare, and a himatiou, which lies around the middle of the 
figure ; in statues of improved art, the veil is for the most jiart 
thrown towards the back of the head, or omitted altogether. By 
the Romans she was frequently represented as the goddess of mar- 
riage, Juno Pronuha. The Romans had also a i>cciiliar mode of 
representing her as Juno Sospita, with a goat’s skin round her body, 
a double tunic, a lance and shield. 

'Phe peacock was consecrated to her. 

Busts : — 

The Lndovisi bust. 

Statues : — 

The Famcse Juno, Naples. 

The Barberiui Juno, in the Vatican. 

POSEIIOS. NeI'TUNE. 

Poseidon was for the most part, in earlier times especially, repro- 
scuted in lofty repose, and carefully diaped; although, however, ho 
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was even at that time also sculptured entirely naked, and in violent 
action. The flourishing period of Greek art unfolded the idea more 
characteristically ; it gave to I’oscidon, with a somewhat more 
slender structure of body, a stronger muscular development than to 
Zeus, which is generally rendered very prominent by the posture, 
and to the countenance more angular forms, and less clearness and 
repose in the features ; his hair also is loss flowing, more bristling 



NEmSE. 

and disordered, and the pine wreath fonns for it a fitting, although 
not frequently used, ornament. lie is frequently represented with 
his spouse Aniphitrite, aecoinpinied by sea gods. His amour with 
the fountain nymph Amymone, also forms a frequent subject in 
figured representation. His attributes wore the trident, and the 
dolphin. 

Bust : — 

From Ostia, in the Vatican. 

Sr.VTura ; 

In the wc.steni pediment of the I’arthenon. 

Torso in the British Museum. 


U KM ETER. — C KRES. 

Demctcr appeal's more matron! j'- and mother] ike than Hera, the 
cxprcs.sion of her countenance, the back part of which is c:oncealed 
by an npjier garment, or a veil, is softer and milder; her form 
aiipcars, in completely enveloping drapery, broader and fuller, as 
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Iwconifs tho mother of all (ira^^rtup). The crown of com-earB, poppy 
and ears of com in her hands, the torches, the fmit-basket, also file 
swine beside her, are the most frequent attributes. 

Tho goddess is not unfrequently soon enthroned alone, or with 
her daughter, Persephone, Proserpine. 

SrATtrEs : 

Ceres, in the ^'illa llorghese. British Museum. 

Ceres. Villa Albani. 

Ceres. liouvre. 


Al’ol.U). 

Ajiollo was a favourite subject of tho groatartists who immediately 
preceded Phidias. At that jieriod Apollo was formed more mature 
and manly than afterwards, with limbs stronger and broader, coun- 
tenance rounder and shorter ; the expression more serious and stem 
than amiable and attractive, for tho most part undraped, when he 
was not imagined as tho Pythian Cithanedus. He is shown thus in 
numerous statues, manj' vase paintings, and also coins. On these we 
find the elder form of tho head of .\pollo often very gmcefully de- 
veloped, but still tho same on tho wliide, until down to tho time of " 
Philip. The laurel wreath, and the hair parted at the crow-n, ♦ 
shaded to the side along the forehead, usually waving down the 
neck, sometimes, however, also taken up and pinned together, here 
serve particularly to designate the god. 

Tho moie slender shapti, tho more lengthened oval of the head, 
and tho more animated expressitm, Apollo doubtless received es- 
pecially from tho j-oungcr Attic school, by which he was frequently 
sculptured. Tho god was now conceived altogetlier younger, with- 
out any sign of manly ripeness, as a youth not yet developed into 
manhof)d, in whoso forms, however, the tenderness of youth seemed 
wonderfully combined with massive strength. The longish oval 
countenance, which the bow of tho hair (crobylus) above the fore- 
head often lengthencal still more, and 'which served as on apex to 
ilio entire upstriving form, hius at the same time a soft fulnos.s and 
ma.ssivc firmness ; in every feature is manifested a lofty, proud, and 
clear intelligence, whatever tiie morlificafions may be. The forms 
of the body are slender and supple ; tho hips high, tho thighs 
lengthy; the muscles without individual prominence, rather fused 
into one another, are still so marked as that agility, elasticity of 
forn), and energy of movement, become evident. However, the 
configuration here inclino.s sometimes more to tho gymnastic 
strength of Hermes, sometimes to the effeminate fulness of 
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iJionjsus. According to Winkelumu, the highcKt conception of 
ideal male beauty is especially expressed in the Apollo, in whom 
strength of adult years is found united with the soft forms of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. The artistic representations 
of this deity may be given us the follownng ; — 

1. Apollo Callinicos having just slain his adveniary, I’ython or 

Tityos, his countenance still expressive of anger and 
disdain, and noble pride of conquest ; as in the Apollo 
Bclvidere. 

2. The god reposing from battle, his right anu resting on his 

head, and the quiver, with closed lid hanging beside him; 
as in the Apollino, of the Florentine Gallery. 

The lyre-playing Apollo (Cithanedus), who appears vari- 
ously costumed, although a complete envelopment in the 
chlamys here prevails, as in the Apollo Citharsediis of the 
Vatican. 

4. The Pythian Agonistes. In this the drapery is perfected 
into the solemn and gorgeous costume of the Pythian 
Stofe, exhibiting at the same time a soft, roundisli, almost 
feminine form. 

ArnuBUTKS : 

The lyre, a bow and quiver, a griffin. 

S rATUt?i : 

Early. — 'I’ho Apollo of Canachus. Paris. 

The Apollo Callinicos, or Belvidore. V'atieun. 

Apollo Lycius, or Apollino. Floretitine Gallery. 

Apollo Citharmdns. Vatican. 

Apollo Sauroctonos. Vatican. In bronze, in the Villa Albani. 
.Apollo Citharaidu.s, seated, in porphyry. Naples. 

Apollo Musagotes. Naples. 

A small statue of Apollo, in bronze. Naples. 


A irrEMi.s. — Di ana. 

In the earlier style the goddess invariably appears in long and 
elegant drapery (in Stola). In later times, when Scopas, Praxiteles, 
and others hatl perfected the ideal, Artemis, like Ajx>llo, was 
formed slender and light-footed, her hips and breast without the 
fulness of womanhood ; the still undeveloped forms of both sc.xes 
before ptiberty, hero seem, as it were, arrested, and only unfolded 
into greater size. The countenance is that of Apollo, only with 
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less prominent forms, moie tender and rounded ; the hair is often 
bound up over the forehead into a knot (orobylus), but still oftoner 
gathered together into a bow at the back, or on the crown of tlie 
head. Her dress was a Doric chiton, either girt high, or flowing 



down to the feet. She is often represented in statues ivs Artemis 
the huntress, in very animated movement ; sometimes in tlic act of 
taking the arrow from tlic quiver in order to discharge it ; some- 
times oil the point of shooting it. She is generally represented 
under two phases : as a slaying deity, in connection with the chase, 
and as a life-giving, light-bringing goddess (Lucifora), when she 
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appears holding a torch. The Greeks have also given her three 
difierent characters : as the moon, she was Lucina ; as the goddess 
of the chase, Diana; as a deit}' of the lower regions, Ilecato. When 
represented under this triple form, with corresponding attributes, 
she was styled Triformis, or Trivia, as statues of this kind were 
usually placed in towns and villages where three ways met. As 
the Artemis of the Ephesians, she was the personification of the 
fructifying and all-nourishing power of nature. Her image in 
this character lepresented her with many breasts (toAv/xootos, 
multimamma). 

Her attributes are the bow, quiver, and arrows; or a spear, stag, 
and dogs. 

Statues : 

Diana a la biche. Louvre. 

Diana of Oabii. Louvre. 

Diana Venatrix. Vatican. 

Diana. Florentine Gallery. 

Diana Triformis. British Museum. 

Diana, draped. British Museum. 

HeI'H JJSTUS. — V U LCAN. 

Hephaestus was represented as an industrious and vigorous man, 
bearded, and of a mature age. He is more clearly recognized in the 
few works which remain of him by his semi-oval cap, and the chiton, 
which leaves the right shoulder and arm uncovered. He holds a 
hammer or some other instrument in his hand. 

Athena. — Minerva. 

In tho statues of early Greek art, in its more advanced state, 
Athena always appears in martial costume, stepping forwar<l more 
or less ; clad over the chiton with a stiffly-folded poplos, and a 
eegis, which sometimes also lay over tho left arm, serving as a 
largo shield, or covered the whole back, besides tho breast : in later 
times, on tho contrary, it became more and more contracted. Tlie 
outlines of tho body have less feminine fulness in the hips and 
breast, at tho same time that tho forms of tho legs, arms, and back 
are developed in a more masculine manner. The countenance has 
already tho peculiar cast which improved art further unfolded, but 
at the same time very harsh and ungraceful features. Since I’hidias 
pcifocted the ideal of Athena, tianquil seriousness, sclf-conscious 
power, and clcaraess of intellect always remained the fundamental 
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character of i’ullas. Her virginity ia uutiiing else than exaltation 
above all feminine weakneaa ; she is too masculine herself to he 
capable of surrendering herself to man. The puic forehead, the 
long and finely-shaped nose, the somewhat stem cast of the month 
and checks, the large and almost angular chin, the eyes not fully 
opened and rather downcast, the hair artlessly shaded hack along 
the brow, and flowing down ujion the neck : all features in which 
early harshness appears transformed into grandeur, are in complete 
accordance with this wonderful ideal creation. She is chiefly 
characterized by her helmet, cither the lofty, highij'-omamented 
I’hidian helmet, which is given to her in the gem of As-pasus, and 
on the coins of Athens after the time of I’hidias, or the close fitting, 
unadorned Corinthian helmet, as on the coins of Corinth, and in the 



U£A[> OF P.4U.A9, WITH t'OKISTHIAN lISLHei. 

I’allasof Volletri. The modifications of this form stand in intimate 
connection with the drapery. Athena, in the first place, has, in 
many statues of the iierfcctcd stylo, a himalion thrown about her. 
cither so as that falling over in front, it lies merely around the 
lower part of the body, and thus heightens the majestic impres.sion 
of the form, or so as to conceal the left arm and a portion of the 
legis, whereby the goddess receives a peculiarly peaceful character. 
This Athena has always the shield resting on the ground, or wants 
it altogether ; she is accordingly conceived as a victorious (hence also 
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the Nike in her hand) and peacefully-ruling goddeas. Of this kind 
waa the celebrated chryselephantine statue by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. In contrast to it stand the statues of Pallas in the 
Doric chiton, with the hemidiploidion, but without the hiination ; 



a costume which is immediately adapted fur combat. With this 
drapery agrees veiy well an uplifted shield, which characterized 
the Pallas Promachos of Phidias, and is probably to be restored in 
many statues of Pallas executed after a sublime model, which 
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exhibit a somewhat more combative action than iisnal in the bold 
sweep of tlu! legis, and the whole bearing of the body, and arc 
distinguished by the particularly poworfiil and athletic form of the 
limbs. Where, therefore, Athena appears in smaller works of art, 
hastening to l>attle or already engaged in coraliat, uplifting the 
lance, or hurling the thunderbolt, she has always this draper3’. 
However she is also to be found in the same garb as a politically 
active, as an oratorical, and without helmet or eegis, as a peace- 




OOIS OK ATIKNS. 

establishing goddess; and this more lightly clad Athena is also t^i 
be found in small bronze statues with shield laid down, and a patera 
in the hand, especially in reference to conqttcsts just achieved. 

Attribdtes : 

An olive branch, a serpent, an owl, a cock, a lance, a shield 
with the Gorgon Medusa’s head on it, 

.Statofs : 

Early . — Minerva Polias, at Athens. 

Pallas Athena, from iEgina. Municli. 

Pallas from Herculaneum. Naples. 

Pallas of Vellotri. Louvre. 

The Fameso Minerva. Naples. 

Pallas Athena. Vatican. 

Pallas. Dresden. 

Minerva Medica. Vatican. 

Fragments of Statue, from the western pediment of the 
Parthenon, in the British Museum. 

Aues. — Mars. 

A compact and muscular development, a thick, lleshy neck, and 
short, disordered hair, seem to belong univei'sally to the conception 
of the god. Ares has smaller eyes, somewhat more widely-dis- 
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fended nosfrilB, a less serene foivhead than other eons of .Inpiter. 
With regard to ago, he appears more manlj' than Apollo, and even 
than Hermes, tho 3'onth (ephebos) among tho gods — as a j’outhfnl 
man, whom, like almost all heroes, cajly art fonned with a beard, 
improved art, on tho contrary, without beaid ; tho former repre- 
sentation, however, was also preserved in many districts and for 
many purposes. 

Tlio drapery of Ares, where ho does not appear entirely un- 
dressed, is a chlamys. On reliefs in the archaic stylo ho is seen 
in aiTuour ; in later times he retained merely the helmet. He 
usu.allj’ stands ; a vigorous stride marks tho Grndivus on Koman 
c<jins ; tho legionary eagle and other signs, tho Stator and Ultor 
(who recovered them) ; victories, trophies, and the olive branch, 
tho Victor and Pacifier. Scopas sculptured a sitting Area, he was 
doubtless conceived as reposing in a mild moo»l, which seems also 
to bo tho meaning of one of the chief statues extant (tho I,udovisi 
Mars), in which a copy after Scopas is, jKsrhaps, preserved to us. 
In groups ho is frequently represented together witli Aphrodite, 
sj’mbolical of tho union of war and love, which in tho posture of 
the bodies and disposition of tho draper}', indicate a famous original. 
In Roman art he is sometimes represented as descending to Rhea 
Silvia, a subject pleasing to the Romans, as they considered him 
their progenitor. 

Attributes : — , 

Spear, helmet, and shield. The wolf and woodpecker were 
sacred to him. 


Statues : — 

The Ludovisi Mars. Villa Liidovisi, Rome. 

Borgheso Mars. Louvre. 

Mai'S and Venus. Florentine Gallery. 

ArimoniTE. — V k.nu.s. 

When art, in the cycle of Ajihrodito, soared above nide stones and 
shapeless idols, it suggested tho idea of a godd(!8s powerfully sway- 
ing, and ever} where prevailing ; it was nsiuil to represent her 
enthroned, witli symbols of blooming nature and luxuriant fertility ; 
her drapery was complete, only that, perhaps, the chiton iiartly dis- 
closed her loft breast, and gracefully -folded, .as an affected grace in 
drapeiy .and motion belonged, of all others, to tho character of Aphro- 
dite. Art in the Phidian {leriod also rejiresented in Aphrodite the 
sexual relation in its sacredness and dignity. L.ater Attic art at first 
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treated the idea of A])hrodite with a pnrel}’ sensual enthusiasm, 
and deified in her no longer a worW-swaying power, but the indi- 
vidual embodiment of the most charming womanhoo<l ; nay, it even 
placed this ideal, releaaetl from moral relations, in decided contrast 
therewith. Tlie fonn.s which improved art gave to Ajihrodite are 
mostly those natural to the sex. She is altogether a womaji, in a 
much ftillcr sense of the word, than Athena or Artemis. The 
ripened bloom of the virgin is, in many modifications, the stage of 
physical advancement which is adhered to in the forms of the body, 
'llie shoulders are narrow, the bosom has a maidenly development, 
the fulness of the hips tapers away into elegantly shaped feet, 
which, little adapted for standing or treading firmly, seem to betraj’' 
a hunied. and tender gait. The countenance of Junonian fulness, 
and grand development of feahiros in the older representation, 
appears afterwards more delicate and lengthened; the laiigtiishing 
eye (^yp6^') and smiling mouth are combined with the general ex])re.s- 
sion of grace and sweetness, lire hair is aiTanged with elegance, 
usually encircled by a diadem,^nd gathered into it in the earlier 
representations, but knotted together into a bow (crobylos) in iho 
undraped statues of Venus, produced by later art. Here also, the 
essential modifications of the form, are closely connected with Iho 
drapery. ITre entirely draped Aphrodite, who, however, for the 
most part wears only a thin chiton, which but slightly conceals the 
body, and with a graceful movement of the left arm merely draws 
forward a little upper • garment, which is falling down behind, 
is derived froin the Urania of the earl^’ artists; according to 
AVinkelman this celestial Venus, the daughter of .lupiter and 
llarmonia, is different from the other Venus, who is the daughter of 
Dione ; she is distinguished, he says, by a high diadem of the kind 
j>eculiar to .Juno. She was woAdiipped in lioman times as mother 
Aphrodite, Venus Genetrix, and honoured by numerous representa- 
tions, partly as the progenitrix of the Julian family, partly as tl»e 
gfaldcss of lawful, wedded love, 'llic style of the period in which 
this manner of representation originated, combined to give to thi.s 
chiss of statues of Aphrodite rounder and stronger forms, shorter 
pi-oportions of figure, and a more matronly character than was 
otherwise Iho custom in regard to this goddess. Very clearly 
distinguished from these is a second class of statues of Venus, 
which, without the chiton, have ou_ly an upper garment thrown 
round the lower portion of the body, and are characterized at the 
same lime by the placing of one fixrt on a slight elevation, as in the 
Venus of Milo. In these the goddess appioaches a heroine in 
as]iect ; the forms of the IhkI}- are remarkably firm, and, thongh 
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slender, powerful, the bosom loss rounded than in others, and the 
countenance furnished with more prominent features, not without 
the expression of pride and self-consciousness. In this class of 
statues, tlierefore, wo must recognise a Venus victorioiis, whethei;;^ 
she embraced Ares himself, or held 
in her hands his helmet and shield, 
or a palm, or the api>le, as a sign 
of victory. She is also represented 
in a loss powerful form, but of 
greater fulness and roundness, as 
A^•Ar)YOMK}^^:, which represents her 
at the bath covering her bosom 
with a piece of drapery which 
hangs round behind her. Another 
form, over delicate and flowing, is 
observable in the meretricious statue 
of Aphrodite C'allipygos. On the 
other hand, ancient art felt itself 
challenged to the observance of the 
purest proportions, the most fault- 
less representation of beautiful 
foims, when the goddess appeared 
completely unveiled. Although 
the bath was originally imagined 
as the occasion of this unveiling, 
hero all reference to action dis- 
appears ; the statue is entirely a 
symbol of female loveliness, height- 
ened by the manifestation of natural 
shame, and of womanhood in gene- 
ral. Of this kind was the cele- 
brated Venus of Cnidos, by Praxi- 
teles, of which the Venus de Medici, 
the Venus of the Capitol, and other 
Venuses in a similar position, are 
supposed to be either imitations or 
copies. Other attitudes which indi- 
cate more movement and action, vencb of the caittou 

notwithstanding the particular 

charms which they unfold, have not the same por\'ading and uni- 
form fulness of beauty as the chief statues before described. To 
this class belong those crouching in the bath, girding themselves 
with the cestns, putting on a shoulder-belt or sandals. 
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In groups Aphrodite frequently appears with her child Eros in 
fondling representations, and with the ('harites (Graces), when she 
is adorned by them. There are also numerous i-epresentations of 
Aphrodite as a sea deity, in which the loveliest product of the 
watery deep is \isiially combined and placed in contrast with the 
grotesque beings which arc destined to express the wild and 
changeable nature of the ocean. Among the proper love intrigues 
of Aphrodite, her amour with Ares and the legend of Adonis gave 
not a little occujmtion to Greek art in the good times. More works 
of art relate to the Trojan mythus; the competition for the prize of 
beauty gave to artists of diflForont kinds occasion for manifold 
representations. A very excellent work of sculpture — Aphrodite per- 
suading Helen to fulfil her promise to Paris — forma the ba-sis of 
numerous reliefs still preserved. The goddess is frequently seen 
aiding lovers — for instance, Pcleus in the obtainment of Thetis, 
especially in vase paintings, cither enthroned or standing, but 
always completely draped, for the naked .Vphrodite of later art is 
foreign to the vase style. Hero we only reoogni.se her by her 
elegant drapery and her manner of holding it, and also by her 
attributes. 

Attributes : — 

The dove, the swan, the swallow, the sparrow, a bird called 
iynx, the myrtle, the rose, the apple, a mirror. 

Early Representation: — 

On the triangular altar, Louvre ; on the putcal, in the 
Capitol. 

Statues : — 

Tlie Venus do Medici, Florentine Gallery. 

Venus Victrix, of Melos, Louvre. 

Venus of the Capitol. 

Repetition in the British Museum. 

Venus Genotrix, Louvre. According to Flaxman, a copy 
of the draped Venus of Cos. 

Venus of Arles, Louvre. 

Townely Venus, British Museum. 

Venus Cnllip3-gos, Naples. 

Venus Victrix, with Cupid, of Capua, Naples. 

Venu.s of Ostia, called also Angcrona, British Museum. 

Crouching Venus, Flonmtine Galleiy. 

Venus of Menophantus, Chigi Palace, Rome. 
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Heiimes — Mercuky. 

I5y the aborij^inal inhabitantH of Greece, Hermes was represented 
as the giver of all goml, in the form of a stake .provided with a 
bearded head and a phallus. In the further advance of civilization, 
gain anil traffic being the chief object of men’s wishes, he was con- 
verted into an economical and mercantile deity, and received the 
form of an active powerful man with thick pointed beard, and long 
tresses, in a chlamys thrown back — the dress best adapted for 
rapid movement — with a travelling hat, talaria, and the kerykeion 
(cadneeus) in his hand, which is often like a sceptre, lie is thus 
exhibited universally in works of early art. 

The higher development of the form of Hennes originated witli 
the Gymnasia, over which the god had presided fiom early times, as 
he from whom flows corporeal vigour. 

It is piaibably to be ascribed to the 
later Attic school, after the Peloponne- 
sian war. He now became the g3’m- 
uaslically perfected epbebos, with largo 
expanded chest, slender bnt powerful 
limlw, which had received their de- 
velopment especiallj’ through the exer- 
cises of the Pentathlon (running, leap- 
ing, and the discus) ; his dress that of 
the Attic ephebi, a chlamj-s, which ap- 
pears for the most part much abridged, 
and not unfreqnentlj' the petasos as a 
covering for the head, the hair of 
which, according to the custom of 
3'oung men at that ago, appears cut 
short awa3", and not mtich curled. I’he 
features indicated a calm and acute 
intellect, and a friendl3’, benevolent 
disposition, which is also expressed in 
the gentle inclination of the head ; the3' 
do not pretend to the noble and proud 
look of Apollo, but with broader and flatter form.s, have still some- 
thing uncomraonl3’ fine and graceful. Winkelman remarks : “ The 
3’outh which is so beautiful in Apollo, advances to mature 3'can9 in 
other 3’outhful gods, and becomes manly in Morcur3’ and Mars. 
Mcrcur3' is distinguished by a particul.ar delicacy of countenance, 
■which Aristophanes would have called Kttikov an Attic look, 

and his hair is short and curly.” Among the statues wo distinguish, 

N 2 
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first, a class in which the Hermes idciil evidently soared to its 
highest point : figures of ripened youth, and full of solid strength, the 
expression of whose countenance melts into a gentle smile, in firm 
tranquil posture, the chlamys thrown back from the beautifully turned 
limbs, and wrapped round the left arm; in these, Hermes was 
evidently conceived as patron of gymnic exercises and bestower of 
bodily strength, as the ]>alm-trce beside him also indicates, as 
exemplified in the Belvidere Mercury. This was formerly styled 
an Antinous and a Meleager, but its resemblance to the Farnese 
Mercury and to a gem in the Florentine Gallery have proved it to 
be a Mercury. Next to these come statues similarly draped, in 
whieh, however, the gesture of the uplifted right hand shows that 
Hermes is to be conceived as the god of eloquence, as Hermes 
Logics : a conception which was very easily and naturally fonned 
out of that of the god of gain and herald of the gorls. As executor 
of the commands of Zeus, wo see him half sitting and already half 
springing up again, in order to hasten away ; sometimes in bronzes, 
winging his flight gaily through the air; also reposing after a long 
jouniey, when he leans his arm merely on a pillar, and does not 
double it over his head — an attitude which would bo too effeminato 
and careless for Hermes. Hermes, the perfoimer of sacrifices ; the 
protector of cattle, and especially of sheep; the inventor of the lyre, to 
whom therefore the tortoise is sacred ; lastly, the guide of souls 
and restorer of the dead to life, is seen chiefly in works of slighter 
compass. Ho is also represented as a thievish child, illustrating 
the Homeric myth. The purse was an attribute of Hermes in 
later times. 

Attribotes ; — 

The I’ctasos, a travelling hat with a broad brim, which in 
later times was adorned with two small wings. The 
herald’s staff (;ju/38o«). The winged sandals (wtSiAa). The 
caducous, the palm-tree, the tortoise. 

Bust : — 

In the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

SfATure ; — 

The Belvidere Mercury, Vatican. 

Mercury, in the Villa Albani. 

The Farnese Mercury, British Museum. 

Mercuiy, Lansdowno House. 

Mercury reposing, in bronze, Naples. 
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Hh^tia — Vesta. 

Tho form of this goddess is that of a woman in matronly costume, 
yet without the character of motherliness, standing at rest or en- 
throned, witli broad powerful forms, and a serious expression in her 
clear and simple features. 

Statup; : — 

Vesta, formerly in the Giustiniani Palace. 

Dionysus — Bacchus. 

The elder Dionysus, commonly csilled the Indian Bacchus, was 
represented under a stately and majestic form, with a magnificent 
luxuriance of curling hair restrained by the niitra, gently flowing 
beard, clear and blooming features, and 
tho oriental richness of an almost femi- 
nine drapery, with usually, at the same 
time, the diinking cup, or karchesiun, 
and a vine-shoot in his hand. It was not 
till afterwards, — at tho time of Prax- 
iteles, that the youthful Dionysus, con- 
ceived as at the ago of the ephebos, was 
modified therefrom ; in him also tho 
corporeal fonns, which flow softly into 
one another without any prominent 
muscular development, bespeak tho half- 
feminine nature of the god, and the 
features of tho countenance present a 
peculiar blending of hapjiy intoxica- 
tion, with a dark and undefined long- 
ing, in which tho Bacchian frame of 
feeling appears in its most refined form. Winkolman thus cha- 
racterizes him : “ In the most beautiful statues, he always appears 
with delicate, round limbs, and tl)o full expandwl hips of the female 
sex, for, according to the fable, he was brought up as a maiden. 
Tho forms of his limbs aro soft and flowing, as though inflated 
by a gentle breath, and with scarcely any indication of tho bones 
and caitilages of tho knees, just as these are found in 3'ouths of 
the most beautiful shape. The type of Bacchus is a lovely boy, 
who is treading the boundaries of tho spring-time of life and 
adolescence, in whom emotions of voluptuousness, like tho tender 
shoots of a plant, aro budding, and who, as if between sleeping 
and waking, half in a dream of exquisite delight, is beginning to 
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«>lloct ami verify tlie pictiires of his fancy ; his feat’.iros are full of 
sweetness, but the joyousnoss of his soul is not manifested wliolly in 
his countenance.” Yet even these forms and features admit of a 



BAOOnVS AND AKPEW S. 

grand and powerfully impressive development, in which Dionysus is 
revealed as son of the lightning, as the god of inesistible power. 
The mitra around the forehead, and the vine or ivy crown throwing 
its shade from above, pmluco a very advantageous eifect in the 
Baeehian ex])ression ; the hair flows down softly and in long ringlets 
on tlie shouldoi-s; the l)ody, with the exception of a roe-skin, 
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thrown around it, is usually quite naked, only the feet are somo- 
tiines covensl wth high, ornamented boots, the Dionysian cothurni ; 
the light ivy entwinetl staff with the pine cone (narthex, thyisus) 
serves as a supporting sceptre. However, a himation falling down 
to the loins is also suitable to the character of Dionysus ; sometimes, 
t<x), in later art he is dressed completely in female fashion. The 
j>osturo of the statues of Dionysus is generally that of reclining 
comfortably, or lying; ho is seldom enthroned; in gems and in 
pictures wo see him walking with tottering stops, and riding on his 
favourite animals, or dr^l^vn by them. A favoured satyr is often 
given him as a supisjrt, Metho is his cupbearer. Many other repre- 
sentations of Dionysus are found in works of art in connection with 
the various myths related of him. His being carrie<l by Hermes as 
a child, and consigned to the care of nymphs and satyia, his finding 
his bride Ariadne, the Naxian solemnization of his nuptials, are 
frequent sjibjects in works of art. He is also represented in the 
circle of frenzied maenads, subduing and punishing I’entheus and 
D^'curgus, the insulters and foes of his worship, and also the piratical 
'J'yrrhenians, by means of his bold satyrs, and in rich relievo ropre- 
st'ntations, celebrnting the triumphs of the conquest of India. 

A r iRiBUTKs : — 

The thyrsus, the vine, laurel, the dolphin, the tiger, a 
serpent, lynx, panther, and the uss. 

Elder ob Indian. 

IlusT : — 

Indian Bacchus, Louvie, British Sluscum. 
iStatuis: — 

Indian Bacchus, Vatican ; on the border of the mantle is 
inscribed Sardanapaliis. 

Youthful Dionysus. 

Bust's ; — 

Vatican, British Museum. 

Statues : — ' 

The Ludovisi Bacchus. 

Bacchus, Villa Albani. 

Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus handing bunch of grapes to panther, Vatican. 
Bacchus pouring wine from Karchesion, Florentine Gallery. 
Farnose Bacchus, Naples. 

Kichelieu Bacchus, Louvre. 

Bacchus and .Vmiiclus, British Museum. 
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DKITIES IN CONNECTION WITH DIONYSUS. 

Satyks, Faiiss. 

'I'lieir charaetcriistics aro limbs poAverfully built, but not ennobled 
bv gyninastii*, eoniotiines flabby, sometimes Ann ; snub-nosed, 
and otherwise uunobly formed countenances, with jx)inted goat-like 
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ears ; sometimes also protuberances on the nock, and in old figures 
baldness of the forehead ; the hair bristly and often erect; moreover, a 
scanty tail ; these are the marks, in very manifold gradations, how- 
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ever, of the figures whicli were called satyrs in the genuine language 
of Oreek poetry and art, from which the Koman poets first ventured 
to depart, who identified them with the Roman fauni, who arc 
described ns hiilf men, hiilf goats, aiul with horns. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the satyrs rise into very noble, slender shapes, which are 
scarcely betrayed by anything but the pointed ears. Winkelman 
says, “ The most beautiful statues of fauns present to us an image of 
ripe beautiful youth, in perfect proportion. Several statues of young 
satyrs and fauns, resembling each other in attitude and feature, 
have been found in Rome, the original of which, it is possible, was 
the celebrated satyr of Praxiteles, which was regarded by the artist 
himself as his best work.” 

The more decido<l satyrs’ forms may be classified as follows; 1. 
The gracefully reclining flute-players, with indolence, and a slight 
dash of petulance, but %vithout radeness in the expression. 2. The 
sturdy and joyous figure of the cymbalists, d. Jhincers. 4. The 
wild enthusiastic, inspired by Bacchus. 5. (slender and jwwerfuUy- 
built hunters. C. Satyrs lying at ease, often with pretension to the 
completion of some groat work. 7. Sleepers stretched out comfort- 
ably, also in a coarse and indecent manner, exhaling the perfumes of 
wine. 8. Lascivious satyrs, drawing the gannonts from the persons 
of Bacchantes and Hermaphrodites, and struggling with them. 9. 
Satyrs occupied with the processes of preparing wine in the earliest 
and simplest manner, and exhibiting their rude efforts with a sort of 
pride. 10. Carousing figures pouring out wine for themselves. 11. The 
combatants of the Tyrrhenians, amid whose wildness there gleams 
through, neverth. 'less, an insolent joviality. Earlier antiquity formed 
satyrs more as bugbears and caricatures ; the more tender and 
youthful forms, in which there is combined with the satyric 
character an exceedingly gmeeful figure and an amiable roguishness, 
first made their appearance in the later Attic school. Flaxman thus 
characterizes them : “ The fauns are youthful, sprightly, and 
teudonouB, their faces round, expressive of merriment, not without 
an occasional mixtui'e of mischief.” 

Statu Ks : — 

The satyr or faun, Capitol, Vatican ; ancient copies of the 
Satyr of Praxiteles, 

The Barl)erini Fatm, Munich. 

'I’he Faun, in rosso aniico, Capitol. 

Rondanini Faun, British Museum. 

Drunken Faun, V’atican. 

The Dancing Faun, Florentine (Jallery. 

Y'oung Faun playing the pipe, Louvre. 
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SlLKSI. 

The older satyrs wero generallj' named Sileni, but one of these 
Sileui is commonly known as the Silenus, who always accompanies 
Dionysus. lie is usually represented .as a jovi.al old man, with a bald 
head, a puck nose, fat and round, and generally intoxicated. lie is 
generally represented riding on an ass, or supported by other satyrs. 
Si'ATUtx : — Silenus, with infant Bacchus in his arms, I^ouvre. 

Ditto, Vatican. 



VAN. 


Pan. — Before the age of Piuxileles ho was usually represented in 
a human form, and was characterized by the shepherd’s pipe, the 
pastoral crook, the disordered liair, and also sprouting horns. Tlio 
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goat-footed, horned and hook-nose fonn became afiei^vards the ndo 
probably through the I’raxitelean art. In it I’an appears as an 
active Icaper and dancer, and the amusing buffoon in the cycle of 
Dionysus. As a peaceful syrinx-player, ho inhabits the grottoes 
consecrated to him, where his figure is not nnfrequently found, amid 
graceful nymphs, hewn out of the living rock. 

Statue: — Pan, British Museum. 

M.ENAtus (Bacchantes). Baccii.*:. 
llie female comp.anions of Dionysus, in his wanderings through 
the oast, are represented as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed with 



BACCHANTE. 
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fawn-skins, carrj’ing in their liands the fliyrsns. They are dis- 
tingnished by their revelling enthusiasm, dishevelled hair, and head 
thrown back, with thyrsi, swords, serpents, dismembered roc-calvcs, 
tympana, and fluttering, loose flying garments. 

B.\s-1?ei,ikf : — 

Bacchante, attributed to Scopas, British Museum. 

Centaurs. 

In t-arlier times they were represented in front entirely as men, 
with the body of a horse growing on to them behind ; but afterwards, 
IM-rhaps from the time of I’hidias, the fonns were blended much 



more hapi>ily, by the joining of the belly and breast of a horses to 
the upper part of a human body, the fonns of whoso countenance, 
pointed cars, and bristly hair betr.ay an aflinity to the satyr. 

Statues : — 

Borgheso Centaur with Eros on its back, Louvre. 

Centaurs, with names of sculptors, Aristeas and Paphias, 
Capitol. 

Bas-Heliefs ; — 

Metopes of the Parthenon. 

Phigaleian Marbles. 
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Eitos. — C upid. 

At first Ero8 was represented in temple statues as a boy of 
developed beauty and tender grace of mien, and this mo«lo of repi'e- 
sentatiou prevails throughout in the different statues of the grst still 



CUPID. 


extant, A later art, however, after the time of Alexander, which 
was allied to the toying poetry of the Anacrcontica, preferred 
the childish fonn for such purposes. In the imitations of the famous 
statue of Praxiteles, he is represented as a slender, undeveloped 
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boy, full of liveliness and activity, oamostlj’ endeavouring to fasten 
the strings to his bow. Ho is also frequently represented with 
rsyche. 

Sta I'UEs : — 

Copies of the Cupid of Praxiteles, Vatican, Capitol, Ibitish 
Museum, Louvre, Villa .\lbani. 

Cupid and Psyche, Florentine Gallery. 

llEUMArilliOWTUS. 

Ilermaphroditus was a favourite subject of later art, l»eing an 
artistic creation of fancy. He combines the form of the female sex, 
with the characteristics of the male. Ho is ustially represented 
reclining in gentle slumber on a conch, or fanned while asleep liy 
cupids. 

Statu los : — 

Florentine Gallery. 

Villa Borghesc. 


Psyche. 

Pysche, as the soul, appears as a virgin with butterfly ^ings. At 
a later period, after the myth of Apuloius, there are fn-quent repre- 
sentations of the loves of Eros and Psyche. 

Statue : — 

Psyche, Naples. 

Ciiarites. (The Graces.) 

They were the attendants of Vcnii.s. In e,arly times, they were 
repre.sontcd drajx;d. In later times, they were tlgiired completely 
undraped, and are characterized bj’ the joining of hands, or mutual 
embriicing. 

EaUEY IlECRr^ENTATIOS : — 

On triangular altar, liouvrc. 

STATUT3 : — 

In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Siena. 

TitK Musfs. 

In the most ancient works of art we find only three muses, nnrl 
their attributes arc musical instruments, such as the flute, the lyre. 
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or the barbiton ; it was not until the more modem ideal of Apollo 
Musagetes, in the garb of the Pythian musicians, was developed, 



THE MrSFS. 


that the number nine was established by several famous artists in 
regard to these virgins, who were in like manner clad for the most 
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part in theatrical draper^’, with fine intcllocliial countenances, dis- 
tinguished from one another by expression, attributes, and sometimes 
also by attitudes. 1. (’alliope, the muse of epic poetry, is charac- 
terized by a tablet and stylus, and sometimes by a roll of papei'S. 
2. Clio, tlic muse of history, is ropvesonted either with an open roll 
of pajier, or an open chest of books. 3. Euterpe, the muse of lyric 
poetry, is given a flute, and sometimes two flutes. 4. Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy, is characterized by a tragic mask, the club of 
Hercules, or a sword, her head is surrounded with vine-leaves, and 
she wears the cothurnus. 5. Torj>sichore, the muse of choral dance 
and song, appears with the lyre and the plectrum. 6. Erato, the 
muse of erotic poetry and mimic imitation, is also characterized by 
a lyre. 7. Polymnia, the muse of the sublime hymn, is usually 
represented leaning in a ixuisivoor meditating attitude. 8. Urania, 
the muse of astronomy, bears a globe in her hard. !>. 'ITiixlia, the 
muse of comedy, and idyllic poetry, is chameterized by a comic miisk, 
a shepherd’s staff, and a wreath of ivy. They aro sometimes repre- 
sented with plumes on their head, supposed to typify their vicbjry 
over the Sirens. 

STATUtS : — 

In the Vatican. 

In the Museum, Naples. 

In the Villa Borghese. 

Bas-Rei-ief ; — 

Fi-ont of Sarcophagus, British Museum. 

yE.sciii.APiu.s. 

.,E.sctilapiu8 was repre.scnted as a man of mature age, of Zeus-like 
but loss sublime countenance, with mild licncvolent exjiression, his 
co)»ious hair encircled with a fillet, standing in the attitude of one 
ready to help, the himation taken about the left arm, round under- 
tho breast, and drawn tight, and the staff enwreathed with a serpent 
in his right hand. 

Statiiks : — 

jEsculapius, Vatican. 
iEsculapius, Tjouvre. 

IIveiKiA. 

The goddess of health was ix-presented as a virgin of lomarkablv 
blooming form, who generally gives drink to a serpent from ji 
patera in her left hand. 
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HEAD OF CTBELK. 

Hhoa is recognised by a crown of towel's, tbo (ympamim as a 
symbol of her cntbusiastic worship, and hor car yoked with lions. 

llAOrS.— Pl.L'TO. 

Hades, the ruler of the shadowy realm, is distinguished from his 
brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, by his heavier drapery, by his hair 
hanging down upon' his forehead, and his sombre aspect. 

PiU ST ; — 

Vatican. 

Statue : — 

J’liito, Vatican. 

Peuskpmone.— Proserpinf. 

She is usually represented enthroned bj’ the side of her husband 
Hades, and sometimes in the act of being carried off by Pluto. 

Statue : — 

Proserpine, Vatican. 

M01R.E. (The Fates.) 

They wore three, Clotho, Lacbesis, and Atropos. In later times, 
Clotho was represented ns spinning ; Lache.sis, marking out the 
destiny on a globe; Atropos, sitting. Lacbesis is also to bo found 
writing, or holding a roll ; Atropos showing the hour on a sundial, 
or holding scales. 

Tyche. — Fortune. 

She is usually represented with a rudder, as guiding the affairs of 
the world, and a cornucopia as a syralwl of the plentiful gifts of 
nature, and also with a ball at her feet, showing the varying un- 
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steadiness of fortune. Sometimes she wears a diadem, and a veil 
hanging over the hack of her head to indicate her mysterious 
origin. 



Statu KS : — 

Fortune, Vatican. 


roRTirjiE. 


Fortune, British Museum. 


Nemksis. 

In the earlier times, Xeme~sis was scarcely to bo distinguished 
from the representations of Aphrodite. So slight was the distinction 
between the repiesentations of Nemesis and Aphrodite, that Agora- 
critus, the sculptor, in losing tJie prize in competition with Alca- 
mones, for making an Aphrodite, by a slight change (supposed to l>o 
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by the addition of some attribute) transfonncd his Aphrodite into a 
Nemesis, afterwards called the Xcmesis llhammisin. A fragment 
of this statue is now in the British Museum. In later art she is 
distinguished by the charaeteri.stic posture of the right arm; tlio 
arm being half raised, so as to form an angle, and the robe partly 
withdrawn from the breast. Sometimes a wheel lies at her feet. 

I Ills. 

Iris, the light-winged messenger of the gods, is sometimes repre- 
sented in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs a light upper 
garment ; sometimes in a short tunic, with wings to her shoulders 
and wings to her feet, carrying the herald’s staff in her left hand, 
and in her right hand a vase (ir/>o;^oe?). 

Fi/)ka, 

The goddess of flowers and spring, is usually represented with 
floweia in her hand. 

Stai UK : — 

Fameso Flora, Naples. 

Nike. — Victoiiy. 

Victor}' is represented in a short tunic, with wings, and usually 
carries a palm. She is also represented writing on a shield, and 
frequently sacrificing a bull. 

Statue : — 

Victory, bronze. Museum, Bre.scia. 

Bas-Kf.ukfs of Victory sacrificing a bull : — 

British Museum. 


Hebe. 

Hebe is generally represented completely draped, and with wings, 
pouring nectar from a vase. 

Hercules. 

The heroic ideal is expressed with the highest force in Hercules, 
who was pre-eminently an Hellenic national hero, btrength, steeled 
and proved by exertion, is the main feature, which early Greek art 
already indicated in its ci-eations, but Myron and Lysippus espe- 
cially unfolded into a form which could not again be outdone. Even 
in the statues of the youthful Hercules, whieh are often extremely 
noble and graceful, this concentrated energy is displayed in the 
enormous strength of the inusele.s of his neck, the thickl 3 '-sct short 
curls of his small head, the comparatively small eyes, the great size 
and prominence of the lower portion of the forehead, and the form 
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of tho entire limbs. But tbe character of the victorious combatant 
of monstcre, of the toil-Iailon boro, is exhibited more clearly by the 
mattired figure, such as it was perfected by Lysippus, with especial 
predilection, in the protuberant layers of muscle developed by 
infinite labour, the huge thighs, shoulders, anus, breast, and back, 
and also in the canicst features of his compressed countenance, in 



which the impression produced by exertion and fatigue has notlicen 
effaced by transient repose. Both forms can still bo pointed out in 
an almost unlimited cycle of adventures and combats; and the 
development of the hero can bo traced from the serpent-quelling 
child throughout all the events of his life, his twelve labours 
forming tho most frequent subjects of representation. In earliest 
art, as well as at a later period, tho lion’s hide, tho club and the bow, 
were tho ordinarj’ accoutrements of tho hero. Other phases of his 
character arc disclosed by his relation to Omphale — the hero spinning 
in transparent female drapery, and tho voluptuous woman in heroic 
nudity, with club and lion’s hide. He is supposed to be represented 
in tho famous masterpiece, the Torso Belviderc, whoso posture 
entirely agrees with that of the hero reposing among satyrs. 
Hercules hero rested on his right ann, in which he probably held a 
cup (skj'phos), and had tho loft doubled over his head. Tho most 
celebrated statue of Hercules is the so-called Hercules Famese, 
which boars tho name of tho sculptor inscribed on it — Glycon, tho 
Athenian. From its frequent repetition in bronze and marble, on 
gems .and coins, it must have been univorsallj* admired in ancient 
times. It represents Hercules resting on his club. It is chiefly 
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lemarkablo for tl>o auatomioal detail dis])layod in the body and the 
limbs. I'laxman remarks that statues of a much earlier date have 
the proportions of common men, and that a series of them may bo 


mniccLESi 

found in various collections, gradually increasing to the terrific 
strength of the Glyconio statue. 

Yocno Hekcules. 

British Museum. 

Statue : — 

Lansdown Collection. 
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Elder llhJicoLEs. 

Busts ; — 

In the British Museum. 

8i A rcr>5 : — 

The Earneso Hercules, Naples. 

The Torso Bclvidcre, Vatican. 

Hercules and Anteus, I’ilti Palace, Florence. 
Small statues in the British Museum. 


ThI SKUS. 

In sculpture, not less than mythology, the heroic form of Theseu-s 
was, as early as the Phidian schotd, fashioned after that of Hercules ; 
he received, however, a less compact structure of body, one which 
especially indicated activity in wrestling, a less compressed and 
moio graceful fonn of countenance, and short but less crisped hair ; 
his costume is usually' the lion's hide and club, sometimes also the 
clilamys and petasus, after the manner of Attic ephebi. His contest 
with the Amazons, and his vanquishing the Minotaur, form the 
chief subjects of his myth. 

Si ATUKs : — 

Theseus, Pediment of Parthenon, British Museum. 

Amazons. 

In statues and reliefs the)’ were represented in simjdo light 
drapery, and with strong rounded forms of the limbs, which were 



amazons. 
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given to them at the Polyclilan period. They are usually repre- 
sented in the Doric chilon. 
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Statuks : — 

Amazon, with arm uplifted, Vatican, Capitol. 

Has Hki.ikf ; — 

I’higaleian Friozo. 

Front of SarcophagUR, Capitol. 

Acnn.LEs. 

Tho hair reared up like a mane, the nostrilR swollen with courage 
and pride, a slender pillared neck, ami thoroughly noble and 
pf>werful forms of body belong to the character of Achilles, according 
to .ancient testimonies, with which such at least of tho monuments 
as are authentic and more airefully handled, are in accordance ; a 
certain heroic attitude, in which the one leg is quickly advanced, 
and the hiination falls negligently over the thigh of that limb, is 
also at least frequently introduced in Achilles ; when he is seated, 
tho hiination is drawn, in tho same way as in Zeus, around the 
lower portions of tho figure. 

Bdsts ; — 

Munich. Dresden. Louvre. 

Statuks : — 

Borghese Achilles. 


Mki.kaoui. 

Meleager appears in a celebrated statue us a slender but powcri'ul 
youth, with broad chest, active limbs, curling hair, and a chlamys 
thrown back and wraiipcd round tho left arm, after the manner of 
huntei-8 ; ho is a huntsman among heroes; tho boar’s head, on which 
ho leans, points him out unmistakeably. 

Si'ATUE : — 

Mele.ager, Vatican. 


OrI’IIEU.S. 

Tho Thracian Orpheus appears as an inspired Cithanedus, with a 
certain effeminacy of conformation, in tolerably pure Hellenic 
costume in earlier art; it was at a later period that ho received tho 
Phrygian garb. 

P EMEUS. 

Pci-seus appears very like Hermes in configuration and costume. 
Ho is frequently represented with talarin, and sometimes holds tho 
head of Medmsa in his hand. 
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T 1 1 K 1 ) lOSCURI . — C A STOK. — I’OLL U X . 

To tho Dioscuri, who tilways retained very much of their divine 
nature, belong a perfectly unblemished youthful beauty, an equally 
slender and powerful shape, and, as an almost never-failing attribute, 
the half-oval foi-m of the hat, or at least hair lying close at the back 
of tho head, but projecting in thick curls around tho forehead and 
temples. Tho distinction between Polydeucos the boxer, and Castor, 
in his equestrian costume, is only to be found where they are 
represented in heroic circumstances, not where they are exhibited 
as objects of worship, as tho Athenian Anokes and os genii of light 
in its rising and sotting. Tho most celebrated statues of these 
hoi'so-tamers are tho two on tho Quirinal Hill at Itome ; though 



OASron UANACINO A IIOBSE. 


styled tho works of Phidias and Praxiteles, they are supposed to 
have been executed at Pome, probably after tho time of Augustim, 
from Greek originals ; they are of colossal proportions, being 18 feet 
high. 

b l ATUlS : — 

Castor and Pollux, (juirinid Hill, Pome. 
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BAS-RELIEFS. 1 

Bas-rhxiefs uro works of sculpture in which the objects are not 

isolated, but are attached to a background, or to a plane surface, on ’ 

which sometimes tho sculptured figures were placed, or ns is more 

generally tho case, tho entire background and figures were formed 1 

of tho same material. 'J'he term alto-riliovo is used when the figures 

seem almost entirely detached from tlio background : raezzo-rilievo 

when tho figure projects from tho background by al>out a half. 

Basso-rilievo, or bas-relief, when tho figures project slightly from 
tho background, and seem, so to say, flattened on tho background ; 
but common use has given to all these works of sculpture the general 
name of bas-reliefs, or basso-rilievo. By tho Greeks tho tenu ana- 
glypta was applied to all works in relief in general. 'I'he “ectyisi 
sculptura ” of I’liny also means works in relief. 

Tho w'ork of tho sculptor in bas-reliefs presents greater difficulty 
in proportion as tho projection of tho figure is loss; for it requires 
consummate art to give size and natural proportions to a tigui'e 
slightly relieved. 

In bas-reliefs tho composition, the picturesque arrangement, and 
tho grouping of the figures, are principally studied, and hero another 
difficulty presents itself, as the sculptor has but one backgi-ound, 
and not several, each distant from tho other, as is tho case in paint- 
ing. In bas-reliefs tho study of the light it receives is of tho greatest 
imjrortancc, for tho shadows arc real shadows, not artificial or imi- 
tated, and conscriuently the effect ought to be carefully calculated. 

Tho alto-rilievo is calculated for a high light, and tho basso-rilievo 
for a subdued light. 

Egyptian. — Bas-relief was in general u.so among tho Egyptians. 

It was employed to decorate tho front of the propyla of their temples 
and of their toinb.s. Tho style of relief peculiar to tho Eg) j)tians 
was tho intaglio riliovato, or koilanaglypha, as tcnnetl by tho Greeks. 

The flat surface of tho stono was cut into, and thus formed the out- 
line of the object to be represented. Within this sunk space tho 
Egyptian artist contrived to raise tho figure by cutting it deepest all 
round the edge, and allowing it to rise in a curved foi-m towards tho 
central paids, so that there was no salient point beyond tho original 
piano. Tlie degree of elevation given to this sunk relief is veiy 
difterent in various specimens : in some it is scarcely perceptible, 
whilo in others tho central parts of tho relief are almost on a level 
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with tho tablet. The figures were always sculptured in profile. 
The sepulchral tablets freipiently afford examples of bas-reliefs. An 



EGYPTIAN ALTO-BU-IEVO. 


example of allo-rilievo will be found in a stele, or sculptured monu- 
ment, in the British Museum, which represents the monarch, 'lliot- 
mes 111., supported by the god Muntu, and tho goddess Alhor. 

Etrutcan . — The earliest known examjiles of Etrii.scan bas-reliefs aic 
the cippi, or so-called “ altars ” of fetid limestone, from Chiusi and its 
neighbourhooil. They show an archaic style of art. Bas-reliefs 
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also of au archaic 8t^le arc found on the fa^-adea of the rock-hewn 
sepulchres, but chiefly on sarcoj)hagi and cinerary urns. The 
cinerary urns of VoUcitii and Perugia are of a later period, and have 
more of a Roman than a Greek character. 

Greek and Roman. — Ras-rclicfs wore executed by the Greeks from 
the earliest period of art, and by the Romans especially in the 
early period of the Empire. The sumo diversity of stylo will bo 



AI.TO-RILreVO. 


found in these, according to the period of their execution; the same 
attributes, the same ti-aditions in connection with god.s and men ; 
what has been said with regard to the characteristics and distinc- 
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tivo styles of statues and busts, can be equally applied to bas-reliefs. 
Ba-s-rcliefs were generally used for the jmrpose of adorning temples, 
altars, the ba.ses of statues, and also sarco)>hagi and tombs. In general, 
some well-known myth of a god, or hero, was traced on them. 



MEZZO-BILIEVO. 


The finest existing examples of alto-rilievo are those metopes which 
adorned the temple of the Parthenon. As they were destined to 
i-eccive the open light, they were executed in bolder relief, to insure 
the masses of shadow which make them conspicuous. 'I'hey repre- 
sent the contests between the Centaurs and the Athenians. 
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sculptured metopes of tho temples of Selinus, in Sicily, afford ex- 
amples of the esarliest styles of alto-rilievo. 

Mezzo-rilievo was generaUj' used to adom sculptured vases and 
urns. ITieso sculptured vases probably oniameutcd interiors, where 
any indistinctnes.s in their distant effect, or in unfavourable light, 
might be obviated by closer inspection. Tlio celebrated Mcdicean 
and Borghosan vases, tho finest known examples, are ornamented 
with mezzi-riliovi. Tho frieze encircling the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates is also in mezzo-rilievo. Mezzo-rilievo was also employed 
(as well as alto-rilievo, w'hen in situations not exposed to accidents) 
to omament tombs and sarcophagi. 

Bas-relief, or basso-rilievo, may be fully exemplified in the most 
perfect examj)les of that art iu the celebrated Banathenaic frieze of 
tho Parthenon. It was executed under the direction of Phidias 



BAS-BELIEF. 


himself ; it was one uninterrupted series of bas-reliefs, which occu- 
pied tho upper jiart of tho Parthenon within the colonnade, and 
which was continued entirely around the building. By its jrosition 
it only obtained a secondary light. Being placed immediately below 
tho soffit, it received all its light from between the columns, and by 
reflection from the pavement below. The flatness of the sculpture 
is thus sufficiently accounted for; had the relief been prominent, the 
upper parts could not have been seen ; tho shade projected by tho 
sculpture would have rendered it dark, and tho parts would have 
been reduced by their shadows. The subject represents tho sacred 
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procession, which was celebiated every fifth year at Athens, in 
honour of Minerva, conveying in solemn pomp to the temple of the 
Parthemon the ttcVAov, or sacred veil, which was to be suspended be- 
fore the statue of the goddess within the temple. .Air. Wesimacott 



remarks that these works are unquestionably the finest spcoiiuens of 
the art that exist, and the)' illustrate, fully and admirably, the pro- 
gress, and it may be said, the consummation, of sculpture. They 
exhibit in a lera.arkable degree all the qualities that con.stitute fine 
art, truth, beauty, and irerfcct execution. In the forms, the mr«t 
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perfect, the most appropriate, and the most graceful, hare been 
selected. ITie earliest known example of bas-relief is that in the 
Louvre representing Agamemnon and Taltli5’bius. It is in verj’ low 
relief. In stylo it conesponds with that of the early vase paintiiig. 
In the decline of art in Greece, bas-reliefs wore erected in memory 
of illustrious men instead of statues. In Romo bas-reliefs were 
more particular! j- emplo^'ed in adorning arches of triumph, triumphal 
columns, and especially sarcophagi. The subjects which dccomted 




the front of these fjinereal monuments were various, thmigh some- 
times repeated when a subject was composed bj- a celebrated artist. 
In general the bas-reliefs of saroophagi are of inferior workmanship ; 
sometimes the last farewell of the deceased is represented ; some- 
times two figures only, and the one which is the object of the atten- 
tions of the other, is the figure of the deceased. Othei-s represent 
mythological subjects. One in the Capitol presents a bas-relief 
which Flaxman considers one of the finest specimens of ba.s-relief. 
It represents the battle of Theseus and Amazons. An excellent ex- 
ample, in the British Museum, forming the front of a sarcophagus, 
represents Achilles amongst the daughters of Lycomedes. It has 
been remarked with regard to some sarcophagi that the head of the 
principal figure is not finished : it has been inferred from this that 
the sculptors preparing these monuments a.s objects for .sale, did not 
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terminate the head until the Rarcophagtis was sold, endeavouring 
then to give, as well iis he was able, the portrait of the deceased. 
Funereal urns are also fiequently ornamented with has-reliefs, 
several examples of which will bo found in the IJritish Museum. 
Sepulchral stelrn arc sometimes ornamented with bjis-relicfs. They 
are generally in low relief, and usually represent some scene in 
connection with the memory of the deceased. 


MATERIALS OF SCULPTURE. 

Wo extract the following excellent summary of the materials of 
sculpture from Professor Westmacott’s “ Handbook of Sculjiture — 
“ Every substance that could by possilulity bo used for caived works 
has been cinployod by sculjttors. Among the Egyptians especially 
the hardest were preferred, as ba.salt, porjdiyiy, and granite, though 
they also worked extensively in other materials. Marble, various 
kinds of alab;vstcr, stone, ivory, bone, and wood of all kinds, were 
used according to circumstances. The variety of marhles both 
found and recorded is almost infinite. Pliny supplies an interesting 
catalogue of those most generally employed in ancient times. The 
chief Greek marbles were the Parian and the Pcntelic. The former 
was found in the island of Paros, whence its general name; but it 
is also alluded to as the marble of Marjiessus, from the particular 
mountain whore it abounded. Its colour is a warm or creamy 
white, and it is remarkable for a sparkling quality in its crystals, 
from which it is supposed it received its epithet of ‘ ly'chnoTim.’ 
The Pentelic marble came from Mount Pontolious, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. Its colour also is white, but it often has blue or 
grey, and oven light green streaks ntnning through it, which gave 
it a cold tone compared mth the Parian marble. The ancients also 
much esteemed a marble procured from Mount TTyunettus in Attica. 
It bore in many respects a close resemblance to the Pcntelic. A 
great quantity' of this marble was imported into Italy after the 
conqiicst of Greece by the Romans. A marble of lliasos was also 
much used, but more for architecture than for sculpture. It was in 
this way employed for batlis, fi.shponds, and for encasing buildings. 
Italy produces marble of a very fine quality. That s-poken of as the 
marble of Luni was proctircd from the range of mountains near 
which are situated the modem towns of Massa and Carrara. It 
does not appear that it was known, or its quarries worked before 
the time of Julius Cajsar, in the century before the birth of Christ. 
Remains of the former working in the quarries of Luni may still bo 
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traced ; and it is thought the material found here was of a some- 
what finer texture than the more modem produce. In many 
respects the Italian is superior to the Parian and Pontclic marbles. 
The grain of the CaiTara marble is much closer and finer than that 
of Greece, and its gonersd colour is a rich white. It must, however, 
bo admitted that the Carrara marble, now so generally used by 
sculptors, is not often foiind quite pure in very large blocks. Veins 
and spots of grey and blue-black, and red and yellow sti'eaks (the 
latter probably oxides of iron) occur in it, and the quality or texture 
of the material varies also in different parts of the quarries. 
Occasionally largo crj’stals are found which resist the chisel. The 
liomans formerly procured a white marble from some quarries they 
worked in Africa. Marble is no longer procured, as a rule, fi-om 
Greece, though occasionally blocks of it are used. This, however, 
is exceptional, and the only supply for general purposes of sculpture 
in modem times is from the above named source — the mountain 
(juarries in the former duchy of Massa and Carrara, on the west 
coast of Italy. Different kinds of marble were frequently emplo3'ed 
by the later Romairs in the same piece of sculpture, which was then 
termed polylithic. 

The composition which was so extensively' used by the ancients 
for statues, called by the Greeks chalcoe (xoAko?) the Romans ces, 
and the modems bronze, from the Italian hronzo, a name derived 
from its colour — a rich brown — is a mixture of copper and tin, with 
sometimes small portions of other metals. The composition of this 
material, so extensively used by the artists of antiquity, appears to 
have been a subject of the greatest care. The mere list of titles of 
the different kinds of bronze known to and used by the ancients is 
astonishing from its extent, and the refinomonts it suggests in their 
practice. A few of the most important onlj' need be mentioned to 
show the student how profoimdly all subjects connected with their 
art wore considered by the groat masters of sculpture. There were 
even rival schools for its preparation. Pliny especially records 
those of TElgina and Delos ; and says the highest honour was given 
to the Delian and the next to the vEginetan bronze. It has Irecn 
supposed from a passage in Plutarch that this famous bronze of 
Delos was of a pale colour ; but it appears that in the time of this 
writer the secret of its composition was unknown. Pliny says that 
there was rivalry between two of the greatest sculptors of the best 
period of the art in the material each employed. Myron used the 
bronze of Delos, Polycletns that of ^Egina. Besides these more 
es])ecially celebrated bronzes of Delos and .dEgina, there were at 
least three, if not more, varieties of the Corinthian. That which 
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was calletl ces Candidum is supposed to have had a portion of silver 
mixed with it, which gave it a white or light tint. There was also 
the famous a* Corinlhium, which it was pretended was accidentally 
produced by the melting and running together of various metals 
(especially gold and bronze), at the burning of Corinth by L. 
Mummius. about 146 b.c. A third was a composition of equal por- 
tions of diflerent metals. The composition of what is now known 
as bronze, an alloy of tin with copper, gives, on analysis, very 
nearly the same results in all the examples which have been sub- 
jected to examination. From 10 to 12 parts of tin occur in 100 
parts, the remainder being copper. 

Among the varieties of wood used by the ancients for sculpture, 
the oak, cypress, cedar, box, sycamore, pine, fig, the vino, and ebony 
occur. I’ausanias mentions numerous statues made of wood, ioava, 
but all these works have perished. 

Figures of wood, usually of small dimensions, have constantly 
been found in Egypt, preserved in the most ancient tombs ; but 
there are also examples of Egypti.an statues on a larger scale, and 
even of life size, made of wood. The wood of which thej’ are made 
is usually sycamore. 

Tlie ancients also used clay (terra cotta) extensively as a material 
for sculpture, as may bo seen from the countless number of figures, 
reliefs, lamps, architectural ornaments, vases, domestic utensils, 
and other objects, which are preserved in museums and in similar 
collections. Usually such works are of small size ; but there are 
statues in the Museum at Naples, which prove it was also used for 
statues of largo dimensions. 


PAINTING. 

Egyptian . — The Egyptians cultivated painting from the highest 
antiquity ; the moat ancient monuments of this people afford exam- 
ples of it, such as the temples, tombs, mummies, and papyri. It 
seems to have originated among them from their fashion of colour- 
ing bas-reliefs and statues. The colours the 3 ' usually employed on 
the painted reliefs and on the stuccoes are black, blue, red, green, 
and j'cllow. These are always kept distinct, and never blended. 
Of bhie, they used both a darker and a lighter shade, lied was used 
to repres<'nt the human flesh. Most objects in Egyptian painting 
had a distinct and conventional colour. The Egyptian colours have 
1)ecn analyzed bj- Professor John of Berlin. All the blues appear 
to l>o oxides of copjier, with a small intermixture of iron ; the result 
of the analysis never showed any cobalt in any of the blues. The 
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reds may be divided into brown reds, and brick coloured rods, and 
are composed of a bro^vn-red oxide of iron mixed with limo. Tlie 
greens are a mixture of a yellow vegetable pigment with a copper 
blue. The blueisb-grcen colour sometimes observed on Egj-ptian 
antiquities is a faded copper-blue. The yellows appear to be 
vegetable colours; they are often very pure, and of a bright sulphur 
colour. The blacks might be from wine lees, burnt pitch, charcoal, 
or soot. The whites were generally, no doubt, preparations of limo 
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or gypsnm. Madder also appears to have been nsed, at least for 
the reddish coloured dj*e of the mummy cloths. These colours were 
used on the hardest and softest stones, on wood, linen, and papyrus. 
Tire sculptures of the most ancient temples were colourotl. ITie 
tombs of the kings exhibit endless paintings on their walls. Throe 
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cloHiios of paintings have been discovered in Egypt ; those on the 
walls, those on the cases and cloths of mummies, and those on 
papyrus rolls. 'I'he coloured bas-reliefs may bo classed among the 
paintings. The Egyptians painted detached statues also, examples 
of which will be found in the British Museum. No 31 has received 
several coats of paint. They painted also architectural decorations 
and columns. Egyptian painting was imbued with one common 
oliaractor, and the same conventional style always prevailed. It 
was not an imitation of nature, but merely’ the harmonious com- 
bin.ation of certain hues, which they well understood, as Sir 
Gai’dnor Wilkinson remarks. The Egyptian artists had no idea 
of perspective ; objects on the same plane, instead of being shown 
one behind another, were placed in succession one above another, 
on the perpendicular wall. 

The following description of the mode in which the jiaintod 
bas-reliefs were executed is from Belzoni’s account of the great 
tomb xvhich ho opened in the Biban cl Molouk, or valley of the 
tombs of the kings, at Thebes. In this instance, the reliefs are cut 
out of the natural rock in which the excavation was lUcSde ; but a 
similar process must have Ireen adopted with bas reliefs cut on any 
sttrface of stone. All the figures atid hieroglyphics in this tomb are 
in bas-relief, and painted, witli the exception of one chamber, which 
Bclzoni called the outline chamber, from its not being finished, btit 
only prepared for the sculptor. The first process was to make the 
wall quite smooth, filling up the interstices, if any, with plaster. 
The outline of the figiu'cs was then drawn by some apprentice or 
inferior hand, in red lines, and corrected by the principal workman 
in black. Then the sculptor chiselled out the form, cutting away’ 
the stone all round tlie outline, which would leave the figure 
standing out above the rest of the stone to the height of half an 
inch, or less if the figure were a small one. The angles of the 
bas-relief wore afterwards rounded, so as to diminish the prominence 
of the object, the dress and the limbs were marked by' naiTow lines, 
not more than the thickness of a half-crown in dojith, but exact 
enough to produce the desired effect. The next process was to lay- 
on a coat of lime white work, which in these tombs is so beautiful 
and clear as to surpass the finest paper. The painter then com- 
fdeted his work, using the colours already described. When the 
figures wore finished, a coat of varnish was laid on ; or, perhaps, in 
some Ciises it was incorporated. 

Tile process for printing on the walls, both of the natuml rock and 
consti-ncted edifices, where there wore no bas-reliefs, was pretty 
nearly the same. The gi-ound was covered with a thick layer of fine 
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plaster, consisting of lime and gyiisnm, which was carefully smoothed 
and polished. UiX)U this a thin coat of lime whitewash was laid, 
and on it the colours were jiainted, which wore bound fast either 
by animal glue, or occasional!}' with wax. 

The Eg}’ptians painted also on wood. The process adopted wa.s the 
following; — First a thin layer of whitewash or fine lime was laid 
immediately on the wood, and on this the colours, Ixiing first mixed 
with glue water, were placed by means of a brush. Sometimes a 
more costly process %vas adopted in the case of sarcophagi of wotsl. 
An almost similar process was adopted in ]>ainting on mummy cloths 
and mummy cases. The imintings on the papyrus are scarcely more 
than coloured hieroglyphics. 

The variety of paintings, or exact representation of natund objects, 
iir of objects used in the arts, is very considerable, and it is in the 
tombs that this endless variety is found represented. Resides 
religioius or funereal ceremonies, wo find represented there a numlKU' 
of scenes deriveel from civil, military, and domestic life, agricultural 
works, fishing, the chase, dances, gymnastic games, instniments of 
music, furniture of the greatest elegance ; lastly, views of extensive 
gardens, with jxjnds containing fish and birds, and surrounded by 
IVuit-trees. 

The Eg}iitians printed ixu traits also. Kosollini gives a series of 
portraits of Egyptian kings, some from printed bas-reliefs, others from 
paintings on the walls of trrmbs. They go as far b:u'k as Amunoph I. 
of the eighteenth d}Tursty. They are all in profile ; and though 
drawn with strict regard to certain conventions, still the outline of 
the faocN fiom tire foreherrd to the chin, has a markorl individual 
character, and indicates tlurt it is intended to designate a prrtieular 
individual. 

Eh-uacan . — The Etruscans, it is said, cultivated painting Ireforo the 
(J reeks, and Pliny attributes to the former a certain degree of ix;rfoc- 
tion Ik.- fore the Greeks had emerged from the infancy of the art. 
Ancient printings at Ardea, in Etruria, and at Lanuvium still re- 
taine-d, in the time of Pliny, all their primitive freshness. According to 
Pliny, paintings of a still earlier date were to be seen at Crnrc, another 
Etruscan city. Those printings mentioned by Pliny were commonly 
believed to bo earlier than the foundation of Home. At the present 
day the tombs of Etruria afford examples of Eti-u.srsrn painting iir every 
stage of its development, from the rudeness and t-onventionality of 
early art in the tomb of Voii to the coiTectness and ease of design, 
and the more perfi-ct development of the art exlribitcd in the painted 
sc-enes in the tombs of 'I’arquinii. In one of these tomb.s the pilasters 
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arc profusely adonied with arabesques, and a frieze which runs rotind 
the side of the tomb is composed of painted figures draped, winged, 
armed, fighting, or borne in chariots. The subjects of these paintings 
are various ; in them wo find the ideas of the Etrascans on the state 
of the soul after death, combats of warriors, banquets, funereal scenes. 
The Etruscans painted also bas-relieis and statues. 

Greek . — The Greeks carried painting to the highest degree of per- 
fection ; their first attempts wore long posterior to those of the Egyji- 
tians ; they do not even date as far back as the epoch of the siege of 
Troy; and I’liny remarks that llomer docs not mention painting. 
The Greeks always cultivated sculpture in preference. I’ausanias 
enumerates only 88 paintings, and 43 portraits ; ho describes on tlio 
other hand 2827 statues. Those were, in fact, more suitable orna- 
ments to public places, and the gods were always represented in the 
temple by sculpture. In Greece painting followed the invariable 
law of development. Its cycle was run through. Tainting passed 
through the successive stages of rise, progress, maturity, decline, and 
decay. Tainting in Greece is said to have had its origin in Sicyon, 
and to have been originally mere outline, or monogrammon. After 
this the outlines were filled in, and light and shade introduced of 
one colour, and hence were styled monochromes. Cimon of Cleonaj 
is the first who is mentioned as having advanced the art of painting 
in Greece, and to have emancipated it from its archaic rigidity. Ho 
is also supposed to have been the first who used a variety of colours, 
and to have introduced foreshortening. The first painter of great 
renown was Tolygnotus. Accurate dra^ving, and a noble and distinct 
manner of charactcrizmg the most difierent mythological forms was 
his great merit ; his female figuios also possessed charms and grace. 
His large tabular pictures were conceived with great knowledge of 
legends and in an eaniest religious spirit. A more advanced stage 
of improved painting began with Zeuxis, in which art aimed at 
illusion of the senses and external charms. He appeara to have been 
equally distinguished in the representation of female charms (his 
Helena of Crotona),and of the sublime majesty of Zeus on his throne. 
His rival Tarrhasius excelled in giving a roundness and a beautiful 
contour to his figures, and was remarkable for tho richness and 
variety of his creations. His numerous j)ictui-os of gods and heroes 
attained the highest consideration in art. He was overcome, how- 
ever, in a pictorial contest by^ the ingenious Timanthos, in whose 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia the ancients admired the expression of grief 
carried to that pitch of intensity at which art had only dared to 
hint The :uost striking feature in tho picture was the concealment 
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of the face of Agamemnon in his mantle.* Before all, however, 
ranks the great Apelles, who united the advantages of his native 
Ionia — grace, sensual charms, and rich colouring — with the scientific 
serenity of the Sicyonian school. To his highly endowed mind was 
imparted grace (charis), a quality which he himself avowed as 
peculiarly his, and which serves to unite all the other gifts and 
faculties which the painter re<iuires ; perhaps in none of his pictures 
was it exhibited in such perfection as in his famous Anadj'omene. 
But heroic subjects were likewise adapted to his genius, especially 
grandly-conceived portraits, such as the numerous likenesses of 
Alexander, his father, and his generals. He not only represented 
Alexander with the thunderbolt in his hand, but he oven attempted, 
as the master in light and shade, to paint thunderstorms, probably 
at the same time as natural scenes and mythological personifications. 
The Anadyomene was transfened from Cos by Augustus to the 
temple of D. Julius at Romo, whore, however, it was in a decayed 
state even at the time of Nero. Contomiwraneously with him 
flourished Protogenes and Nicias; Protogenes was both a painter 
and a statuary, and was celebrated for the high finish of his works. 
Nicias of Athens was celebrated for the delicacy with which ho 
painted females. He was also famous as an encaustic painter, and 
was emploj’cd by Praxiteles to apply his art to his statues. Tlio 
glorious art of these masters, as far as regards light, tone, and local 
colours, is lost to us, and we know nothing of it except from obscure 
notices and later imitations. It is not thus necessary to speak at 
length of the various schools of painting in Greece, their works being 
all lost, the knowledge of the characteristics peculiar to each school 
would bo at the present day perfectly useless. Painting had to follow 
the invariable law of all development; having reached a period of 
maturity, it followed, as a necessary consequence, that the period of 
decline should begin. The tendencies w'hich are peculiar to this 
period gave birth sometimes to pictures which ministered to a low 
sensuality ; sometimes to works which attracted by their eflects 
of light, and also to caricatures and travesties of mythological 
subjects. 

We shall now make a few extracts from Mr. Womum’s excellent 

• The concealment of the lace of Agamemnon in this picture has been generally 
considered as a “ trick,” or ingenious invention of Timanthes ; when it was tho 
result of a fundamental law iu Greek art — to represent alone what was beautiful, 
ami never to present to the eye anything n'pulsivo or disiigree«d>le : the features of 
a father convulsed with grief would not have Ix-eu a plfsising object to gaze on. 
hence the |)uinter, fully conscious of the lows of his art, concealed tho countenance 
of Agamemnon. 
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article on the vehicles, materials, colours, and methods of painting 
used by the Greeks. 

nie Greeks painted with wax, rosins, and in waternxjlours, to 
which they gave a proper consistency, according to the material 
upon which they painted, with gum, glue, and the white of egg ; 
gum and glue were the most common. 

They painted upon wood, clay, plaster, stone, parchment, and 
canvas. They generally painted upon panels or tablets (jraoitts, 
tabula)), and very rarely upon walls ; and an ea.scl, similar to what 
is now tised, was common among the ancients. These panels when 
finished were fixed into frames of various descriptions and materials, 
and encased in walls. The ancients used also a palette verj’ similar 
to that used by the modems, as is sufificiently attested by a fresco 
jiaintiug from I’ompcii, which represents a female painting a copy of 
a Hermes, for a votive tablet, with a palette in her left hand. 

The earlier Grecian masters used only four colours : the earth of 
Melos for white ; Attic ochre for j'ellow ; Sinopis, an earth from 
I’ontus, for rod ; and lampblack ; and it was with these simple 
elements that Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and others of that age, executed 
their celebrated works. By degrees new colouring substances were 
found, such as were used by Apelles and Protogenes. 

So groat, indeed, is the number of pigments mentioned by ancient 
authors, and such the l)eauty of them, that it is very doubtful 
whether, with all the help of modem science, modem artists possess 
any advantage in this respect over their predecessors. 

Wo now give the following list of colours, known to be generally 
u.sed by ancient painters : — 

Red. — The ancient rods were very numerous, Kiwdjiapi, 
cinnabaris, cinnabar, vermilion, bisulphuret of mercury, called also 
by Pliny and Vitravius, minium. 'Idio Kiwd^api IvStsor, cinnabaris 
Indica, mentioned b}' PUny and Dioscorides, was what is vulgarly 
called dragon’s blood, the resin obtained from various species of the 
calamus palm. MtXro? seems to have had various significations ; it 
was used for cinnabaris, minium, red lead, and rubrica, rod ochre. 
Theie were various kinds of rabric® ; all were, however, red oxides, 
of which the beat were the Lemnian, from the Isle of Ijomnos, and 
the Cappadocian, called by the Romans rubrica siuopica, by fbo 
Greeks, Sivwjris, from Sinope in Paphlagonia. Minium, red oxide of 
lead, red lead, was called by the Romans cerussausta, and, according 
to Vitmvius, sandaracha ; by the Greeks fuXrw, and according to 
Dioscorides, aavSafxiKr). It was the colour which w'o now call 
vermilion. 
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The Koman sandaracha seems to have had various significations. 
Pliny speaks of difierent shades of sandtiracha ; there was also a 
compound colour of equal pai'ts of sandaracha and rubrica calcined, 
called sandyz, which Sir II. Davy supposed to approach our crimson 
in tint ; in painting it was frequently glazed with purple to give it 
additional lustre. 

Yellow. — Yellow-ochre, hydrated peroxide of iron, the «i7 of the 
Komans, the Si-xpa of the Greeks, formed the base of many other 
yellows, mixed with various colours and carbonate of lime. Ochre 
was procured from different parts — the Attic was considered the 
best ; sometimes the paler sort of sandaracha was used for yellow. 

Green. — Chrysocolla, which appears to have been green carbonate 
of copper, or malachite (green verditer), was the grceii most ap- 
proved of by the ancients ; there was also an artificial kind wliich 
was made from clay impregnated with sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) rendered green by a yellow die. Tho commonest and 
cheapest colours were tho Appianum, which was a clay, and tho 
ci eta viridis, the common green earth of Verona. 

Blue. — The ancient blues wore very numerous ; the principal of 
thesc'was cceruleum, mWos, azure, a species of verditer, or blue 
carbonate of copper, of which there were many varieties. The 
Alexandrian was the most valued, as approaching the nearest to 
ultramarine. It was also manufactured at I’ozzuoli. This imitation 
was called coelon. Armenium was a metallic colour, and was pre- 
jiared by being ground to an impalpable powder. It was of a light 
blue colour, and cost 30 sesterces a pound, about 4*. lOd. It h.is 
been conjectured that ultramarine (lapis lazuli) was known to tho 
ancients under the name of armenium, from Armenia, whence it was 
procured. It is evident, however, from Pliny’s description, that 
the ‘ sirpphirus ’ of tho ancients was the lapis lazuli of the present 
day. It came from Media. 

Indigo, indicum, was well kno^vn to tho ancients. 

Purple. — The ancients had several kinds of purjile, purpuris- 
simum, ostnrm, hysginum, and various compound colours. Pur- 
purissimum was made from creta argentaria, a fine chalk or clay, 
steeped in a purple dye, obtained from tho murox (iroptftvfta). In 
colour it ranged Ixitweon minium and blue, and included every 
degree in tho scale of purple shades. Tho best sort came from 
Pozzuoli. Puqiurissimura indicum was brought from India. It 
was of a deep blue, and probably was tho same as indigo. ( )stmm 
was a liquid colour, to which tho proper consistence was given by 
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adding honey. It was produced from the secretion of a fish called 
ostrum, ocTTpov, and diflbred in tint according to the countiy from 
whence it came ; being deeper and more violet when brought from 
the northern, redder when from the southom coasts, of the Medi- 
terranean. The Roman ostrum was a compound of red ochre and 
blue oxide of copper. Hysginum, according to Vitruvius, is a colour 
between scarlet and purple. The celebrated Tyrian dye was a 
dark, rich purple, of the colour of coagulated blood, but, when held 
against the light, showed a crimson hue. It was produced by a 
combination of the secretions of the murex and buccinum. In pre- 
paring the dye the buccinum was used last, the dye of the murex 
being necessaiy^ to render the colours fast, while the buccinum en- 
livened by its tint of red the dark hue of the murex. Sir H. Davy’, 
on examining a rose-coloured substance, found in the baths of Titus, 
which in its interior had a lustre approaching to that of carmine, 
considered it a specimen of the best Tyrian purple. 

Browui.- — Ochra usta, burnt ochre. — The browns wore ochres 
calcined, oxides of iron and manganese, and compounds of ochres 
and blacks. 

Black. — Atramenlum, or black, was of two sorts, natural and 
artificial. The natural was made from a black earth, or from the 
secretion of the cuttle-fish, sepia. The artificial was made of the 
dregs of wine carbonized, calcined ivoiy, or lamp-black. The 
atramentum indicum, mentioned by Pliny, was probably the Chinese 
Indian ink. 

White. — The ordinary Greek white was melinum, an earth from 
the Isle of Melos ; for fresco-painting the best w’as the African 
pareetonium. There was also a white earth of Eretria, and the 
annulariau white. Carbonate of lead, or white-lead, cerussa, was 
apparently not much used by the ancient jminters. It has not been, 
found in any of the remains of painting in Roman ruins. 

Methods of Painting. — There were two distinct classes of paint- 
ing practised by the ancients — in water-colours, and in wax ; both 
of which wore practised in various ways. Of the former the prin- 
cipal were fresco, al fresco ; and the various kinds of distemper (a 
tempera), with glue, with the white of egg, or with gums (a 
guazzo) ; and with wax or resins when those \vero rendered by any 
means vehicles that could bo worked with water. Of this latter 
the principle was through fire (8ta Trupos), termed encaustic (cyKaixrrooJ 
eiicaustica). 

Fresco was probably little employed by the ancients for works 
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of imitative art, but it appears to have been the ordinary method 
of simply colouring walls, especially amongst the Romans. Colour- 
ing al fresco, in which the colours were mixed simply in water, as 
the terra implies, was applied when the composition of the stucco 
on the walls was still wet (udo tectorio), and on that account was 
limited to certain colours, for no colours except earths can bo 
employed in this way. 

The fresco walls, when painted, were covered with an encaustic 
varnish, both to heighten the colours and to preserve them from the 
injurious eflFeots of the sun or the weather. Vitruvius describes the 
process as a Greek practice, which they term sowriv. tVhen the 
wall was coloured and dry, Punic wax, melted and tempered with a 
little oil, was rubbed over it witli a hard brush (seta) ; this was 
made smooth and even by applying a cauterium, or an iron pan> 
tilled with live coals, over the surface, as near to it as was just 
necessary to molt the wax ; it was then rubbed with a candle (wax) 
and a clean cloth. In encaustic painting the wax colours were burnt 
into the ground by means of a hot iron (called cauterium) or pan 
of hot coals being held near the surface of the picture. The mere 
process of bunting in, constitutes the whole difference between 
encaustic and the ordinary method of painting with wax colours. 

PoLYCHROMY. — Wo shall now say a few words with regard to 
the much canvassed question of paiuting or colouring statues. Its 
antiquity and universality admit of no doubt. Indeed, the practice 
of painting statues is a characteristic of a primitive and barbarous 
stylo of art. Though it must be admitted that the early Greek artLsts 
painted their wooden, clay, and sometimes their marble, statues, 
we must positively refuse credence to what some would wish us to 
believe, that the Greek sculptors of tlie best period coloured the 
nude parts of their marble statues.* This mistake has arisen from 

* The application of colour to statues and temples I would consider to belong 
to a lute or liomau period of art. Aa Nero had the statue of Alexander, by 
Lyaij>pua, gilt, so wc may suppose the colour, tl>c traces of which aru found on some 
Greek stutnes of tlic Sue ]x.'riod of art, w as applied at a much later jwriod to pleaso 
tlie false taste of ttiat ago. Virgil mentions a Cupid with coloured wiugs ; the 
three Corinthian columns of the temple of Minerva Chalcidicn, in the Forum, were 
paintol red, aud the Trajan column still retahis traces of colour and gilding used 
at that period ; this practice was thus evidently in ooeordunco with the taste then 
prevailing in Roman art, the extravagance of which has been de]>lored by Pliny 
and Vitruvius. The followring remarkable passage of Vitruvius is to the pur- 
pose : — •• The ancients laboured to nccomplisli and render pleasing by dint of art, 
tlmt which in the present day is obtained by uieuus of strong and giudy colouring, 
and for tlio effect which was formerly obtained only by the skill of the artist, a 
prodigal expense is now subetituted. Who, in former times, used minium othcr- 
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a misconception of the word circumlitio, mentioned by Pliny, which 
expresses a painting round {ir€pixpuTi.i), a framing of the borders of 
tlio drapery, the hair ; and sometimes border oniaments variously 
executed (of which the archaic Minerva in the Museum of Kaples is 
a valuable instance) ; a painting of the ground round the figures, 
in order to separate and make them stand out, as Quinctilian VIII., 
8. 2, shows : a “ circumductio colorum in extremitatibus figurarum, 
qud ipsa figura aptius finiuntur et eminentius extant” This prac- 
tice was confined alone to the metopes, bas-reliefs, and the back- 
ground of statues in pediments, and all such objects as were placed 
high up, and were to bo seen from a distance. The effect was 
calculated for height and distance ; the most ancient instances of 
which are the metopes from the temple of Selinus. This mode of 
colouring was practised only at an archaic period, for Plutarch tells 
that the ancient statues (ra iraXaia t<dv ayaXpaToiv) were daubed 
with vermilion, and no stronger evidence can bo adduced of the 
imperfection, antiquity, and, wo may add, barbarism of the art 
in any nation, than this custom of painting sculpture, as ma 3 " bo 
seen in the early sculptures of Assj-ria, India, and Mexico. Tho 
Kaecris applied bj- tho so-called painters of statues, ayaXpaTtov 
tyKavarat, to the nude parts, was not paint or colouring, but white 
wax melted with oil, which was laid on with a thick brush, and 
nibbed dry : ‘‘ita signa marmorea nuda curantur,” Vitniviussaj-s — a 
practice adapted by Canova. On tho other hand, wo have no proof 
that the Greeks coloured tho nude parts of their statues ; on the 
contrary, we have positive evidence that the masterpiece of anti- 
quity, the Cnidian A'onus of Praxiteles, was colourless. That tho 
Venus do Medici had her hair gilt, cannot bo adduced as any' 
evidence, for in tho opinion of Flaxman, to whoso correct taste this 
ftushion was totally’ repugnant, it is a deteriorated variety of tho Venus 
of Praxiteles, and consequently of a later period, when art was in a 
declining and degraded state. Wo may, therefore, bo led to this 
conclusion, that tho custom of colouring sculpture was only practised 

wise than ns a modidno? In tlie jiresent age, liowevcr, walls are everywhere 
covercKl with it. To this may be added the use of chrysocolla (green), purple, and 
aznro docorutions, which, without the aid of real art, pnxluee a splendid effect.” 
In this imssjigo it is quite evident that Vitruvius places art — that is, beauty of form 
and proportion, and uliscnco of colour, adopted by tho sculptors and architects of 
the liest pcritHl — in opposition to tho gaudy colouring used by the artists of his 
day. Further, we liavo hero evidence tliot red (minium) couhl not have been 
niiplied in seulpturc or architecture by tho artists of tho best ik iwhI, os in those 
times it was iisol only ns a ‘ iiiedicamentum.’ If colour had liecn applied to seul|>- 
tnre and architecture by artists of tho ago of Phidias, Praxiteles, or Lysippus, 
Vitruvius would doubtless have referred to that practice in this jiassage. 
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at the worst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it was 
in its decline. 

That Plato mentions that the artists of his ago adopted the prac- 
tice of painting statnoa, is no proof that the eminent sculptors of 
his ago coloured their marble statues, no more than the modem 
custom in Italy of painting statues of the Virgin and saints, prove.s 
tliat Michael Angelo or Canova coloured their statues. It was 
evidently a practice of inferior artists in inferior workmanship of 
clay or wood. It was a continuation of the old religious practices 
of daubing the early statues of the gods with vemiilion, and was 
done to meet the superstitious tastes of the uneducated. Statues 
for religious puri>ose8 may have been painted in obedience to a 
formula prescribed by religion, but statues as objects of art, on 
which the sculptor exhibited all his genius and taste, were unques- 
tionably executed in the pure and uncolourcd marble alone. In 
the chryselephantine, or ivoiy statues of .love and Minerva, hy 
Phidias, art was made a handmaid to religion. Phidias himself 
would have preferred to have executed them in marble. Wo may 
further remark that form, in its purest ideal, being the chief aim of 
sculpture, any application of colour, which would deteact from the 
purity and ideality of this purest of the arts, could never be agree- 
able to refined taste. Wo must also consider that sculpture in 
marble, by its whiteness, is calcidatcd for the display of light and 
shade. For this reason statues and bas-reliefs were plaeed either 
in the open light to receive the direct rays of the sun, or in under- 
ground places, or thorma;, whore they received their light either 
from an upj)er window, or, by night, from the strong light of a 
lamp ; the sculptor having for that purpose studied the effects of 
the shadows. It must be also remembered that the statiies in Greek 
and Homan temples received their light from the upper part of the 
building, many of the temples being hypaithral, thus having the 
benefit of a top light, the sculptor’s chief aim. Colour in these 
statues or bas-reliefs would have tended to mar the contrasts of light 
and shade, and blended them too much ; for example, colour a 
photograph of a statue, of a statue which exhibits a marked con- 
trast of light and shade, and it will tend to confuse and blend the 
two. The taste for polychrome sculpture in the period of the 
decline of art, was obviously but a returning to the primitive imper- 
fection of art, when an attempt was made to produce illusion, in 
order to please the uneducated taste of the vulgar.* 

• We may remark liere a curious analogy in tlic development of art to tlie deve- 
lopment of the individual man. As man in his declining years resumes the child- 
ishness of his earliest days, so wc find in the decline of art, n reenirence to its 
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On the colonring of temples wo have already spoken under the 
head of temples. 

Homan . — The Romans derived their knowledge of painting from 
the Etruscans, their ancestors and neighbours. IVadition attributes 
to them the first works which wore used to adorn the temples of 
Romo ; and, according to Rlinj-, not much consideration was bestowed 
either on the arts or on the artists. Fabius, the first among the 
Romans, had some paintings executed in the temple of Salus, from 
which ho received the name of Pictor. Julius Csesar, Agrippa, 
Augustus, wore among the earliest groat patrons of artists. Under 
Augustus, Marcus Ludius painted marine subjects, landscape deco- 
rations, and historic land.scape as ornamentation for the apartments 
of villas and country houses.* At this time, also, a passion for 
portrait painting prevailed ; an art which flattered their vanity was 
more suited to the tastes of the Romans than the art which could 
produce beautiful and refined works, similar to those of Greece. 
Portraits must have been exceedingly numerous; Varro made a 
collection of the portraits of 700 eminent men. Portraits, deco- 
rative and scene painting seem to have engrossed the art. The 
example, or rather the pretensions, of Nero, must also have con- 
tributed to encourage painting in Romo; but Roman artists wore, 
however, but few in number ; the victories of the consuls, and the 
rapine of the prmtors, were sufficient to adorn Romo with all the 
masterpieces of Greece and Italy. They introduced the fashion of 
having a taste for the beautiful works of Greek art. Roman artists 


earliest, simplest, and conacqnently most imperfect forms, when in its infiincy. 
In the age of the Antonincs, when Roman art was in its decline, this tendency was 
conspicuously evident in its predilection for the earlier forms of art and in its repro- 
duction of Egyptian statues. In the last stage of the decline of vase-painting a 
similar tendency is visible. We find the artists recurring to the ancient forms, and 
imitating the subjects of the earlier vases. Tlio whole field of art being thoroughly 
exhausted, artists were obligol to have recourse, ns a novelty, to the reproduction 
and imitation of the antique and earlier forms of art. The Pre-Raphaelite ten- 
dency of the present day, which is also a recurrence to tlie early forms of art, is an 
evidemt sign of the decline of painting. 

* One of the latest discoveries near Rome is that of the Villa Livia, alludeel to 
by Pliny as Villa Ca>sarum. It is about eight miles from the city. In it has bee-n 
discovered an apartment most exquisite*!)' ornamented. The lower portions of the 
walls, to the height of almut five feet from the tliwr, represent a trellis work, from 
which spring the most exquisitely painted trees, shmhs, plants. These are loaded 
witli fruit and flowers, among which a variety of binls and insects are fee<ling, 
fluttering, or rciKtsing. As these paintings are in a villa built for Livia by A n- 
gustns, the Roman antiijuarics have concludcsl that they are of that |>eriod ; and 
consequently may be with good reason atlribuUxI to the han d of Ludius. 
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were the pupils of the Greeks ; what we said of the paintings of the 
Greeks can be equally applied to those of the Romans. 

The remains of paintings found at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
in the baths of Titos at Rome, are the only paintings which can 



give 08 any idea of the colouring and painting of the ancients, 
which, though they exhibit many beauties, particularly in compo- 
sition, are evidently the works of inferior artists in a period of 
decline. At Pompeii there is scarcely a house the walls of which 
are not decorated with fresco paintings. The smallest apartments 
were lined with stucco, painted in the most brilliant and endless 
variety of colours, in compartments, simply tinted with a light 
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ground, surrounded by an ornamental margin, and sometimes 
embollished with a single figuro or subject in the centre, or at 
equiil distances. Tlieso paintings are very frequently historical or 
mythological, but embrace every variety of subject, some of tho 
most exquisite beauty. Landscape painting was never a favourite 



with the ancients, and if ever introduced in a painting, was subor- 
dinate. The end and aim of painting among tho ancients was to 
represent and illustrate the myths of tho gods, tho deeds of heroes, 
and important historical events, hence giving all prominence to the 
delineation of tho human form. Landscape, on tho other hand, 
illustrated nothing, represented no important event deserving of 
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record, and was thus totally without significance in a Grecian teiu- 
j)lo or pinacotheca. In an age of decline, as at Pompeii, it was 
employed for mere decorative purposes. Many architectural suli- 
jects are continually found, in which it is easy to trace the true 



principles of perspective ; but they are rather indicated than 
minutely expressed or accurately displayed ; whereas in most in- 
stances a total want of the knowledge of this art is but too evident. 
Greek artists seem to have been employed : indeed native painters 
were few, while the former everj’where abounded, and their 
superiority in design must have always ensured them the preference. 

Sir \V. Gell thus remarks on the painting of the ancients : “ In 
giandeur and facility of drawing they warrant all that can be said 
in their praise ; with that feeling for simplicity which distinguishes 
the ancients from the moderns, many are quite in the taste of the 
finest bas-reliefs, which, like their tragedies, admitted no under 
plot to heighten or embarrass. In colouring they are said to bo 
deficient ; want of transparency in the shadows exhibits little 
knowledge of chiaro-oscuro ; each figure has its own light and shade, 
while none are obscured by the interposition of its neighbour. But 
if we are called upon to make allowance in some of these points for 
the lapse of centuries, when viewing the works of a later age, how 
much more indulgence may be claimed when two thousand years 
might reasonably have been expected to leave no traces at all.” 

The walls at Pompeii were carefully prepared for the reception 
of the fresco painting. They appear to have been prepared in the 
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manner prescribed by Vitruvius, wbo directs that, after the first 
rough coat was applied, a second was to bo added of arenatum, 
composed principally of sand and lime ; this was afterwards to be 
covered with mwmoralum, in the composition of which the place 
of sand of the arenalum was supplied by pounded marble. The last 
coat at Pompeii was put on very thin, and seems to have been well 
worked and rubbed upon the rough exterior of the arenatum, until 
a perfect level, smooth, and at length polished surface was obtained, 
nearly as hard ns marble. While the last coat was still wet, the 
colours were laid on, and so done, having, according to Vitnivius, 
incorporated with the incrustation, were not liable to fade, but 
retained their full beauty and splendour to a great age. According 
to Mr. Wornura, the majority of the walls in Pompeii are in common 
distemper ; but those of the bettor houses, not only in Pompeii, but 
in Rome and elsewhere, especially those which constitute the grounds 
of pictures, are in fresco. All the pictures, however, are apparently 
in distemper of a superior kind, called by the Italians a guazzo ; it 
is a species of distemper, but the vehicle or medium, made of egg 
gum, or glue, completely resists water. He further remarks, “ It 
appeal's that no veritable fresco painting has been yet discovered, 
though the plain walls in many cases are coloured in fresco. The 
paintings upon the walls appear sometimes to have been varnished 
by an encaustic process ; many specimens bearing a polish, or gloss, 
to which water does not readily adhere.” 

The Romans divide<l colours into two classes — florid and grave 
(floridi, austeri) — the foi'mer, on account of their high price, were 
usually provided for the artist by his employer. These were again 
divided into natural and artificial or factitious. Tlio florid colours 
appear to have boon six— minium, red; chr^'socolla, green; ar- 
menium; purpurissimiim ; indioum; cinnabaris; ostrum ; the rest 
were the austeri. 

The natural colours were those obtained immediately from the 
earth ; the others were called artificial on account of their requiring 
some particular preparation to render them fit for use. 

It is the opinion of Sir Humphry Davy, that the ancient painters, 
like the best masters of the Roman and Venetian schools, were 
sparing in the use of the more florid colouis, and produced their 
effects, like them, by contrast and tone. 

Mosaic. — Mosaic, opus musivum, is a kind of painting made with 
minute pieces of coloured substances, generally either marble, or 
natural stones, or else glass, more or less opaque, and of every 
variety of hue which the subject may require, set in very fine 
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cement, and which thus forms pictures of difforont kinds, rivalling 
in colour and hue those painted by the brush. 

Early nations know the art of mosaic, and it is supposed to derive 
its origin from Asia, where paintings of this kind were composed, in 
imitation of the beautiful carpets manufactured at all periods in 
tliose countries. The Egyptians employed it very probably for 
different purposes; no traces of it have, however, been found in the 
temples or palaces, the ruins of which remain. There is in llie 



MOSAIC PAVEMENT, POMPEII. 


Egyptian collection at Turin a fragment of a mummy case, the 
paintings of which are executed in Mosaic with wonderful precision 
and truth. The material is enamel, the colours are of different hues, 
and their variety renders with perfect tiuth the plumage of birds. 
It is believed to l>o the only example of Egyptian mosaic. 

The Greeks carried the art of mosaic to the highest perfection. 
Skilfully managing the hues, and giving to the figures in their com- 
position an exquisite harmony, they resembled at a slight distance 
real paintings. Different names were given to the mosaics, accord- 
ing as they were executed in pieces of marble of a certain size ; it was 
then Ulhoslroton, opus sectilo ; or in small cubes, in this case it was 
called opu$ Icmelatum, or vermiculatufn. The name of asarolon was 
given to a mosaic destined to adorn the pavement of a dining hall. 
It was supposed to represent an unswept hall, on the pavement of 
which the crumbs and remains of the repast which fell from the 
table still remained. 

Mosaic was used to adorn the pavements, walls, and ceilings of 
public and private cdifico.s. 'riio Greeks in general preferred marble 
to every other material. A bed of mortar was prepared, which 
served as a base, which was covered with a very fine cement. The 
artist, having before him the coloured design which ho was to 
execute, fixed the coloured cubes in the cement, and polished the 
entire surface when it liad hardened, taking care, however, that too 
great a polish, by its reflection, might not mar the general effect of 
his work. The great advantage of mosaic is that it resists humidity, 
and all which could change the colours and the beauty of painting. 
Painting could not be employed in the pavement of buildings, and 
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mosaicH gave them an appearance of great elegance. The mosaic of 
the Capitol, found in Adrian’s Villa, may give an idea of the perfec- 
tion which the Greeks attained to in that art. It represents a vase 
full of water, on the sides of which are four doves, one of which is 
in the act of drinking. It is supposed by some to bo the mo.saic of 
I’ergamus mentioned by Pliny. It is entirely composed of cubes of 
marble, without any admixture of coloured glass. Slosaics of this kind 
may be considered a.s the most ancient; it was only by degrees that 
the art of colouring marble, enamel, and glass, mnltiplied the 
materials suited for mosaics, and rendered their execution iniicli 
more easy. It was then carried to a veiy high degree of perfection. 
The mo.saic found at Pompeii, which represents three maske<l hgures 
playing on dillcreut instruments, with a child near them, is of the 
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most exquisite workmanship. It is formed of very small pieces of 
glass, of the most beautiful colours, and of various shades. The 
hair, the small leaves which ornament the masks, and the eyebrows, 
are most delicately expressed. What enhances the value of this 
mosaic is the name of the artist worked in it — Dioscorides of Samos. 
The subjects represented in mosaics are in endless variety, and 
generally are derived from mythology or heroic m3’ths. Landscapes 
and ornaments in borders, in frets, in compartments, intermingled 
with tritons, nereids, centaurs, are to bo found on them. The prin- 
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cipal subject is in tlie centre, the rest serves ns a bordering or 
framework. 



MOSAIC I'AVEMENT. 

Tlio Eoinans brought the oi't of mosaic to the highest perfection, 
not with regard to taste and composition, but by adding new 
materials to those which had been employed by the Greeks. They 
obtained their knowledge of this art by their conquests ; and 
towards the end oT the republic they transported to Rome the most 
beautiful pavements of this kind found in the Greek cities which 
they had conquered. The first mosaic of Roman origin was executed 
in the temple of Fortune at I’alestrina, which was restored by Sylla, 
whore it was discovered in 1640. The subject of it has given rise to 
much controversy. The subject is now supposed to bo Egyptian, 
and it is generally considered to represent a popular fete at the 
inundation of the Nile. 

Mosaics fnmi this period came into general use, and some were 
made small enough to be carried about in the tents of generals in 
their campaigns. Ctesar carried one with him in his military expe- 
ditions. In the time of Augustus, coloured glass was generally 
employed, and under Claudius the artists succeeded in staining 
marble, and giving it ditferent colours. 

The most interesting and valuable of all ancient mosaics is the 
one found at Pompeii, in the house of Pansa. It is .supposed to have 
represented the Battle of Issu.s.* It is remarkable for the beauty of 
• • S5fc plate. 
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i^s design and composition, and is composed entirely of very small 
cubes of coloured marble ; no glass has been used. It has been 
calculated that the entire composition, when perfect, was composed 
of 1,384,000 cubes of marble, foi'7000 can bo counted in each square 
palm. In order to know the ago of a mosaic, jmrticular regard must 
bo ])aid to the nature of the materials of which it is eonqwsed. Its 
antiquity will depend on whether it exliibits artificial compositions 
or not. Tho stained marbles and artificial compositions will bo 
proofs of later date. 

Tho common Itoman pavements are made of cubes of common 
stones, and form borders more or less wiilo, of different colours, and 
rather coarsely put together, c.xamplcs of which may be seen in tho 
baths of Caracal la at Homo. 

Tho number of Homan mosaics which have come down to ns, 
sometimes in on excellent state of preservation, are considerable. 
Some excellent specimens have been found in the villa of Adrian, 
near Tivoli. They have been also found in tho various Homan 
colonies. Some very valuable specimens have been lately discovered 
at Carthago ; several have been also found in the Island of Sardinia, 
now in tho Museum of Tuiin. Some have been discovered in the 
south of Franco. That of Vienne represents Achilles recognised by 
Ulysses among the daughters of Lycomedes. A very fine spocimen 
is in tho Museum of L 3 -on». It represents the Ciroensian games. 
The Homans carried their luxurious ta.stes as far as Britain, for 
several mosaics have been found in many parts of England. 

In tho Lower Empii-o mosaics were made at* Constantinople of 
pearls and precious stones. Tho richness of the material was substi- 
tuted for tho beauties of an art whicli had dcgcueiatod. 


TAINTED VASES. * • • 

* 

TAttTTED Vasjs may bo considered as the most curious, the most 
graceful, and tho most instructive remains that have come down to 
us from ancient times. The beautj' of tho forms, the fineness of 
tho material, tho perfection of tho varnish, tho variety of the 
subjects, and their interest in an historical point of view, give 
painted vases a very important jjlace among the productions of tho 
arts of tho ancients. . Painted vases have been collected with great 
eagerness ever since they have been known, and tho most remark- 
able have been engraved by celebrated artists, and explained by 
profound archseologists. Modern art and archasology have obtained 
from them beautiful models and im|xirtant in^rmation. They 
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were known for the first time In the seventeenth century j La- 
chausso published some of them in his Museum Itomanum, in 
1690; Begor and Moutfaucon imitated, his example; Dempster 
subsequently woto on them more fully; Gori,> Huoiiarotti, and 
CayluB, added some general observations to those of Dempster ; 
Winckelman could not omit them in his immortal work on the 
history of Ancient Art, and modified, by the accuracy of his 
ob.servations, the theories of his predecessors. Lastly, the beautiful 
collection of Sir William Hamilton, published by llancarville in 
1706, brought them more fully into public notice ; Passerl still 
supported after him the Italian opinion in regard to the origin of 
these vases; Tisehbein, Bocttiger, and Millin, declared themselves 
of the same opinion as Winckelman ; and 'the study of these 
beautiful objects confirms it at the present day in every respect. 

Painted Vases received at first the denomination of Etrutcan 
Vases; Dempster, a great abettor of what was called Etrusco- 
mania, gave them this denomination, and Tuscan antiquaries have 
defended it as a title of glory for their country. The impartial 
comparison of remains of antiquity had not as yet established 
any fundamental distinction between tlio Etruscan stylo, properly 
so called, and the ancient Greek stylo. Every composition 
characterised by the stiffness of the features, the straight folds 
of the drapery, and long braided hair, was attributed to the 
Etruscans. Painted vases which presented these obaractoristica 
were therefore attributed to them, and in spite of the evidence 
of the subjects boiTOwed from the mythic ideas of tho Greeks, 
in spite of the inscriptions, all Greek, which were read on them, 
general opinion, too readily followed, recognised in them every 
tiling that could explain the manners, customs, creed, and even 
the history of tho Etruscans. It was further generally believed 
that these vases had issued from the manufactures of Arezzo, 
because Martial praises tho potteries of tbat town ; and, that 
those which were found in Campania, Puglia, and even in Sicily, 
had been carried there by the Etruscans themselves- This theoiy 
could not be maintained, oven after a slight examination, especially 
as painted vases have been found at Athens, Megara, Milo, in Aulis, 
in Tauris, at Corfu, and in tho Isles of Greece. Tho greater 
number, indeed, are found oven at the present day in Magna 
Graicia, Nola, Capua, Poestum, and in Sicily, but they are found 
in every country where Greek domination prevailed. The extent 
of tho domination of the Tyrrhenians in Italy was not sufficient!}’ 
extensive to attribute to them all the painted vases. Eucheir and 
Eugrammus came, according to Pliny, into Etrnria, and taught 
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there the plastic arts, but this does not prove that they invented 
there the art of making painted vases, for these two artists who 
worked in clay, being from Corinth, might have brought this art 
from Greece. Everything leads us to conclude that we must attri- 
bute their origin to Greece. In their forms they bear a great 
resemblance to the vases which we see on the medals and some of 
the sculpture of the Greeks; tlie stylo of the figures which 
ornament tliem entirely corresponds with that of the figures of the 
ancient Greek style; lastly, the myths which are represented on 
* ’ them, the inscriptions in Greek characters which frequently 

accompany the figures, are sufficient to establish this opinion. 
But wo must acknowledge that Greek myths are always expressed 
with peculiar cirouitistances, which probably are derived from the 
alterations which Greek traditions had experienced in ancient Italy. 

Painted vases were, to a considerable extent, objects of traffic atid 
of export from one country to another. 'I'hey may bo generally 
traced to Athens as the original place of exportation. Corinth also 
exported vases, for the products of Corinthian potters have been 
found in Sicily and Italy, and there can be no doubt that Corinth 
had established an active trade in works of art with the Greek 
colonies all over the Mediterranean. Athenian vases were carried 
by the Phoenicians, the commercial traders of the ancient world, a.s 
objects of traffic to the remotest parts of the then known world. 
In the Periplus of Scylax, the Phoenicians are mentioned a» 
exchanging the pottery of Athens for the ivory of Africa. They 
were, in fact, the ornamental china of the ancient world. 

The variety of opinions with regard to the origin of these vases, 
has produced a simitar diversity with regard to their denomination. 
To that of Etniscan Vases succeeded that of Gresjk Vases, stilt loo 
general ; Visconti wished to name them Gneco-ltalian ; Airliti, 
Italo-Greek ; Lanzi, Campanian, Sicilian, Atlienian, accoi'ding as 
they were found in Campania, Sicily, or at Athens ; Quatremere 
do Qnincy, Ceramo grapbic Vases (of painted clay) ; and Millin, 
Painted \'ases in general, adding the name of the place where they 
were discovered. Wo may, however, be able to class them more 
systematically, on considering, in the first place, that painted vases 
form a class apart among the remains of antiquity ; secondly, that 
it is recognised at tlie present day, that the Etruscans manufactured 
them also, as well as the Greeks ; thirdly, that the subject itself of 
the painting is the most certain type of their origin, especially' with 
regard to Etruscan vases, for wo cannot suppose that the Greeks, 
who cultivated the arts after the Etruscans, w'ould have painteil on 
the vases the myths, creed, and the history of Etruria, though the 
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Etroscans might have done so for the Greeks: lastly, that vases 
which boar subjects purely Greek are found in many countries, and 
in different places, without, however, their bearing any local charac- 
teristic, all belonging alike to Greek art, and without any other 
distinction tlian that which results from the st3 le itself, according 
to the greater or less antiquity of the execution. We may, there- 
fore, adopt the general denomination of Tainted Vases, distinguished 
into Etruscan, for those which are the work of that people, and into 
Greek for those, in far greater number, which can have no other 
origin ; while these can bo classed according to their relative anti- 
quity, proved bj' the st^’lo of the figures, the characters, tlie form 
and the orthography of the inscriptions when they accompanj' (he 
painting. Wo adopt this division which apjrcars to luj as the most 
simple and most natural, which can bo equally applied to the 
painted vases of every other country, if any should happen to be 
discovered. 

Wo shall further observe on this subject, that there is no passage 
of any ancient author which could serve to throw any light on the 
uncertainty producetl by the various opinions published with rcgitrd 
to j)aintcd Viises; nothing relative to them has been hitherto fotind 
in Greek or Isitin writers; and tliis singularity, when we consider 
the beauty, the variety, and the number of these remains of anti- 
quity, has been verj’ justly remarked. 

Etruscan. — Vases, the Etniscan origin of which cannot bo dis- 
puted, have been found at Voltorra, Tarquinii, Tcrugia, Orvieto, 
Viterbo, Acquapendente, Cometo, and other towns of anciejit 
Etruria. The claj' of which they are made is of a pale or reddish 
yellow, the vai-nish is dull, the workmanship rather rude, the orna- 
ments are devoid of bistc and elegance, and the stylo of the figures 
possesses all those characteristics already assigned to that of the 
Etruscans. The figures are drawn in black on the natural colour 
of the claj': sometimes a little red is introdviced on the black ground 
of the drapery. It is by the subject chiefly that the Etniscan vases 
are distinguished from the Greek vases. On the former, the figures 
are in the costume peculiar to ancient Itaty' ; the men and the heroes 
are represented with their boards and hair very thick ; the gods and 
geni' have largo wings; wo maj' also observe divinities, religions 
customs, attributes, manners, arms, and symbols, different from 
those of Greece. If an inscription in Etruscan characters, ti-aced 
invariably' from right to left, accompanies the painting, certainty 
with reganl to their origin maj' bo considered as complete. It is 
true that the greater number of the letters of the ancient Greek 
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alphabet are of the same form aa those of the Etruscan alphabet ; 
but there are in the latter some particular charactora which will 
prevent any confusion. We must also observe, that Etruscan painted 
vases are very rare, and are but few in number, compared with 
those for which wo are indebted to the arts of Greece. Dennis, in 
hia work on Etruria, gives a specimen of a vase of undoubted 
Etruscan manufacture, as it bears an Etruscan subject and an 
Etruscan inscription. It is an amphora, with a Bacchic dance on 
one side ; on the other side, the parting of Admetus and Alcestis, 
whoso names are attached, between the figures of Charun and 
another demon. Of late years vases are found in great numbers in 
Etruria, more particularly at Vulci j but most of these jiainted vases 
are imitations of those of Athens. 

Greet. — They are made of a very fine and light clay; their 
exterior coating is composed of a ^particular kind of clay, which 
seems to bo a kind of yellow or red ochre, reduced to a very fine 
paste, mixed with some glutinous or oily substance, and laid on with 
a brush ; the parts which are painted black have all the brilliancy 
of enamel. The colours being laid on in a different manner in the 
earlier and later vases has caused them to Ire distinguished into two 
general classes. In the earlier the ground is yellow or red, and the 
figures are traced on it in black, so as to form kinds of silhouettes. 
These are called the black or archaic vases, they are generally in an 
ancient style ; their siilyects belong to the most ancient mythological 
traditions, and their inscriptions to the most ancient forms of the 
Greek alphabet, written fi-om right to left, or in boustrophedon. 
The drapery, the accessories, the harness of the horses, and the 
wheels of the chariots, are touched with white. At a later period, 
the whole vase was painted black, with the exception of the figures, 
which were then of the colour of the clay of the vase ; the contours 
of the figures, the hair, drapery, &c., being previously traced in 
black. There are then two general classes of Greek vases, dis- 
tinguished by the figures, which are black or yellow. They are in 
general remarkable for the beauty and elegance of their forme. 
There is a great variety in their sizes ; some being several feet 
high, and broad in proportion ; others being not higher than an 
inch. The subject is on one side of the vase; sometimes it occupies 
the entire cii'cumfercnce, but more generally it is one side alone 
(called in Italy the parte ruAtile), and then there is on the reverse 
some insignificant subject, generally two or three of old men leaning 
on a stick, instructing a young man, or presenting him with some 
instrument or utensil ; a bacchanalian scene is sometimes represented 
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on the reverse. Some vases have been found with two subjects on 
tlie sides of the vase. On some of the finest vases, the subject goes 
round the enliro circumference of the va.se. On the foot, neck, and 
other parts are the usual Greek omaments, the Vitruvian scroll, the 
Meander, Palmetto, the honeysuckle. A garland sometimes adorns 
the neck, or, in its stead, a woman’s head issuing from a flower. 
I'heso ornaments are in general treated with the greatest taste and 
elegance. Besides the obvious difference in the style of the vases, 
there is a remarkable difference in the execution of the paintings. 
They are not all of the highest merit, hut the boldness of the out- 
lines is generally remarkable on them. They could be executed 
onl}' with the greatest rapidity, the clay absorbing the colours very 
quickly, so that if a line was interrupted, the joining would bo per- 
ceptible. Some thought that the figures were executed by the means 
of patfem.s cut out, which being laid on the vase, preserved on the 
black ground the principal masses in yellow, which were finished 
afterwards with a bru.sh. But this opinion of Sir William Hamilton 
has been abandoned by himself, particularly since the traces of a 
point have boon recognised, with which the artist had at first 
sketched on the soft clay the principal outlines, which he finished 
afterwards with a brush dipped in the black pigment, without, how- 
ever, strictly following the lines traced by the point. The traces of 
the point are rarely ob.served ; all depended on the skill and talent 
of the artists. They must have been very numerous, as these vases 
are found in stich nuinbeis, and the greater number may be con- 
sidered as models for the excellence of their design and the taste of 
their composition. Not unfroquently, the artists, by whom the 
designs have been painted, have placed their names on them ; the 
principal names known are those of Lasimon, Taleides, Asteas, and 
Calliphon. Taleides is the most ancient; his designs evince the 
infancy of art, those of the other artists display greater progress in 
the art ; the name can bo recognised from the words EIIOIEl or 
EIIOIE2EN, and EFPA'I'E, made or painted, which follow them 
immediately; the two former being united with the name of tho 
potter, and tho latter with the name of the painter. Other in- 
scriptions aro sometimes found on Vt-uses, which enhance their value 
greatly. They are generally tho names of gods, heroes and other 
mythological personages, which are represented in tho paintings. 
These inscriptions aro of great interest for two reasons : in the first 
place, from tho form of tho letters and the order according to which 
they aro traced, tho greater or less antiquity of tho vase can bo 
recognised, these inscriptions ncces.sarily following all the changes 
of tho Greek alphabet ; care must be taken tt) examine whether the 
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inscription goes from right to left, whether the long vowels lUl, the 
double letters ♦ H are replaced by the silent vowels, or single letters ; 
these are in general signs of relative antiquity which prove that of 
the vase itself ; secondly, because the names invariably explain the 
subject of the painting, and even indicate by n name hitherto un- 
known, either some pei-sonage who sometimes boro another name, or 
a person whose real name was unknown, in fine, some mythic lujings 
of whom ancient writers give ns no information. The infor- 
mation derived from vases is of great importance for the study of 
Greek mytludogy, viewed in its different epochs, and for the inter- 
pretation and understanding of ancient tragic or lyric poets. Moral 
or historical inscriptions, in prose and in verse, have been also found 
on vases. The letters of the.se inscriptions are capital or cursive ; 
they are very delicately traced, and often require a great deal of 
attention to perceive. They are traced in black or white with a 
brush, sometimes they arc incised with a very shaq) j>oinh The 
word KAA02 is very frequently found on vases which boar inscrip- 
tions, almost ulwaj's accompanied by a proiKjr name.* It seems to 
l>c nothing more than an epithet, expressive of admiration, applied 
to the most remarkable and conspicuous personage represented on 
the vase, as on a vase in the Vatican JIuseum we see a painting 
representing I’riam, Hector, and Andromache, with their names over 
each; over Hector is the inscription EsTtup koXov, “The noble 
Hector.”t In the fonn KoAoKayaSot, it signified brave and beautiful, 
the very acme of praise given to a person. On some which had 
been gifts to some “ beautiful youths,” we find the inscription o 
irais KttAov. On others, siilutatory expressions are sometimes found, 
such as XAIPE 2Y, “ Hail to thee” ; or, H020N AEIIOTE EYd’PON, 
“ Happy as possible." 

The subjects represented on painted va.scs, although of infinite 
variety, may bo reduced to three cla.sses, J which include them all : 

• Some suppose that tlie jminter wrote it at first on executing tlie vase, and tliut 
afterwards the name of the person who was to [kisscss it was added to it, for many 
vases arc found on wliich no name follows this Greek word, which means 
“ beautiful.” 

t Similar inscriptions are to he found on vases in the British Museum. Tlie same 
custom has been retained on some Majolica ewers of modern Itidy; on one is the 
pirtmit of a lady, with the inscription around it “La hella Isaura,” the beautiful 
Isanrn. 

J Millingen divides them into Uio following seven classes, according to their 
subjects : — 

1. Those subjects which refer to the Divinities, their wars with the giants, their 
amours, the sacrifices which are offcrerl to tlu in. 

2, Those relative to lire Heroic Time.s. This class, the most miracrous, ns well 
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— 1. Mythological subjects; 2. Heroic subjects; 3. Historical 
subjects. The Mythological subjects relate to the history of all the 
gods, and their adventures in human form are reproduced on them 
in a thousand shapes. It requires a deep and intimate knowledge 
of Greek mythology, -in order to explain tho different subjects. The 
gi'Cater pai t of the paintings of the vases are relative to Bacchus, his 
festivals and mysteries. On them yvo see depicted his birth, child- 
hood, education, all his exploits, his banquets, and his games ; his 
habitual companions, his religious ceremonies, the lampadophorse 
brandishing tho long torches, the dendrophoite raising branches of 
trees, adorned with garlands and tablets ; the initiated preparing 
for the mysteries ; lastly, the ceremonies peculiar to those great 
institutions, and tho circumstances relative to their dogmas and 
their aim. 

The Heyoical subjects, which are far more numerous than the 
mythological, represent tho deeds of tho heroes of ancient Greece : 
Hercules, Bcllerophon, Cadmus, rorseus and Andromeda, Actseon, 


n« the meet interesting, embraces nil the mj-tliolngieal perrio<l, from the arrival of 
Cadmus to tho n-tum of Ulytses to Ithaca ; it includes the Ilemeleiil, the Theseid, 
tho two wars of Theboa. that of the Amazons, the expedition of tho Argonauts, 
and the war of Troy. 

3. Tlic Dionysiac subjects; Bacchus — The Satyrs, tlio tiileni, tile Nymphs, and 
his other attendants. Dionysiac festivals and processions, with tlie dances and 
amusements wliich accompany them. As these festivals were the most eilebrated 
and the most (lopular, the ancicuLs were natundly anxious to multiply n preseuta- 
tions of them. 

4. Subjects of Civil Life, such as marriages, amorous scenes, rejiasts, sacrifices, 
hunts, military dauces, warriors setting out for the war, or returning victorious to 
to their country. This class is of tho greatest use in giving informatiou with 
regartl to the manners, customs, and dresses of the aueieuts, 

5. Those which represent Funend Ceremonies, On these we sec depicted the 
ropresentitions of tombs, around which tho relations and friends of tho ilcceascil 
bring offerings and libations ; among tlio offerings wo sometimes observe objects 
symbolical of initiation into the mysteries. This class, a very numerous one, seems 
to have been jiorticulBrly desUned to be placed in tlie tombs. 

6. Subjects relating to tho Gymnasia ; ephebi occupied in different exercises, 
who are conversing with one another, or with tho gymnast. As vases were 
frequently given os prizes to tlie conquerors in the games, it has been supposed 
that those on which similar subjects are represented were destiued for tliat 
purpose. 

7. Subjects which have reference to the Mysteries, and which represent cere- 
monies preparatory to tho initiations. Similar subjects are only to lie met with 
on vases of tho period of tho decline of art. and which arc found in that [ort of 
Italy formerly occupied by tlio Lucani, Bruttii, and tho Samnites, where Greek 
ideas and customs were corrupted by tho mixture of those of these barbarous 
nations. 
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Danaus, Medea, the Contanrs, the Amazons, etc. ; the myth of 
Tlieseus was also the constant them© of tho artist. 

Tho Historical subjects begin with tho war of Troy. Painters, as 
well as poets, found in this event a vast field to exercise their 
talents and their imagination. TTio principal actors in this memo- 
rable drama appear on tho vases. The principal scenes of the 
Trojan war are depicted ; but wo must remark, that tho historical 
subjects do not extend to a later period than that of the Heraclidaj. 
Wo may consider, as belonging to tho class of historical vases, those 
with paintings relative to public and private customs ; those repre- 
senting games, repasts, scenic representations of combats of animals, 
hunting and funereal subjects. Millingen remarks that the subjects 
of tho paintings vary according to tho period and the places in which 
they have been executed ; on the most ancient vases Dionysiac scenes 
are frequently seen. As, originally, the greater number were destined 
to contain wine, they were adorned with analogous subjects. Those 
of tho beautiful period of the art, especially of the manufacture of 
Nola, a town in which Greek institutions were observed with extreme 
care, present the ancient traditions of mythological episodes in all 
their purity. Those of a later period represent subjects taken from 
tho tragic writers. Lastly, on those of tlio decline wo see depicted 
the new ceremonies and superstitions which were mingled with tho 
ancient and simple religion of tho Greek. Painted vases are, tlierc- 
fore, of the greatest interest for the study of the manners and customs 
of ancient Greece, and of those which tho Homans adopted from her 
in imitation. 

Wo must introduce an important remark here, relative to the 
variety of mythological, heroical, and oven historical subjects. 
These subjects, especially tho first and second, seem to form a 
mythology and heroic liistory distinct from those of the Greek poets 
and prose writers. Wo find on tho vases persons not mentioned in 
ancient writers ; entire scene.s, also, which cannot bo explained by 
any written tradition, or which are represented with circumstances 
which history has not handed down to tis. ^Vo must further remark, 
that tho mythology of tho jx>ots is not always in haiinony with that 
of tho prose writers ; and among the poets themselves, that of the 
lyric writers is frequently different from that of tho tragic poets. 
Traditions must have changed ; and, perhaps, at tho period of tho 
great ■writers of Greece, there was established, amidst this confusion, 
a kind of eclecticism, which left the poet, the mythogi-aph, etc., the 
liberty of choosing among those traditions whatever suited best tho 
aim and nature of the poem, or whatever appeared most likely. 
Painted vases, especially the most ancient, which are anterior to 
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these writers, give us information which wo do not receive from 
ancient writers : this gives to their study a great degree of import- 
ance and interest: further, they represent, in the most authentic 
ma:mer, the genuine history of art among the Greeks from its origin 
until it reached perfection. 

As to the uses of these vases, there have been a variety of 
opinions ; hut a careful examination of a great number of vases 
would lead us to suppose that many were, doubtless, articles of 
household furniture, for use and adornment, such as the larger 
vases, destined, by their size, weight, and form, to remain in I he 
same place, while others, of different sizes and shapes, were made 
to hold wine and other liquids, unguents, and perfumes. It is 
evident that they were more for ornament than use, and that they 
were considered os objects of art, for the paintings seem to have 
been executed by the best artists of the period. Those with 
Panathenaic subjects were probably given, full of oil, as prizes at 
the national games. Others may have been given at the palaestrio 
festivals, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love and friend- 
ship ; and these are marked by some appropriate inscription. Wo 
find that they were also used in the ceremonies of the Mysteries, 
for wo see their forms represented on the vases themselves : 
Bacchus frequently holds a cantharus. Satyrs carry a diota. A 
few seem to have been expressly for sepulchral purposes. Some 
have supposed that these vases were intended to hold the ashes of 
the dead ; but this could not have been their use, for they are only 
found in tombs in which the bodies have been buried without being 
burnt. The piety of the relations adorned the tomb of the deceased 
with those vases, together with his armour and jewellery, which 
they had prized most in life, which were associated with their 
habits, or recalled circumstances the memory of which they 
cherished.* The origin of the custom of placing objects belonging 

• Tliat it was the cuirfom in ancient times to place in tombs the tsscs that were 
dear to the deceased, we find from the following passage of Vitnivius: — ■•Virgo 
eivis Corinthia jam matnra nnptiis, implicita morbo deoessit : post sepnlturam ejus, 
quibiu ea vita pocalis ddectabatur, nutrix coliccta et composita in calatho pertulit 
ml monnmentum ct in summo eollocnvit ; et nti ca permanerent diutius sub diro, 
teguln texit” — Vrmrvns, lib. iv., cap. 1. The same custom, and the same feelings 
which lead to that custom, wo find in the fnncml rites of an Indian tribe, os thus 
beautifully embodied in a poetic dirge by Schiller : 

** Here bring the Lut Kifte I and with theio 
The last Umeni be fald— • 

Let all that pleased, and yet may please. 

Be burled with the dead."— Sir E. B. LTTrow. 

In a passage of an ancient author, quoted by Atlicnteus, lib. xi., e. 1, wc find a 
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to the deceased with him iu liis tomb would seem to be. the super- 
stitious objection of the relatives of tho deceiised to use anything 
belonging to, or connected with the memory of, the dead. These 
objects wore consequently placed with tho deceased in his tomb. 
This superstitious objection, prevalent among all uncivilized 
nations, has given rise to this custom, which is found to bo adopted 
by all the early and primitive races of the world. This custom has 
handed them down to our times. It is supposed to have ceased 
when Roman sovereignty was established throughout Italy and 
Sicily. Tho Romans, burning their dead, and never adopting the 
custom of burying vases in tombs, by their influence must have 
brought them into disuse, and, consequently, their manufacture 
ceased. Kramer thinks that there are no painted vases of a later 
date than tho Second Punic War. 

It is very remarkable, that no ancient author, not even Pliny, has 
noticed painted vases, although they scorn to have been in such 
general use ; nor is there any ])assage known expressly relative to 
these vases. Suetonius, indeed, tells us that the colonics established 
at Capua by Julius Cmsar, destroyed, when building country houses, 
the most ancient tombs, espeeially as they found in them ancient 
vajscs (aliquantum vasculorum operis antiqui referiebant). In the 
opinion of Boottiger, tascula can only bo applied to vases of bronze ; 
however, as Suetonius sjxjaks of tho tombs of Capua iu particular, 
and as there are still painted vases found there, and that no bronze 
va-ses are ever found in tho tombs, it is very likelj’ that the phrase 
of Suetonius can be applied to tho painted vases which are still 
found there in such numbers. Tho Romans might thou have known 
them ; and this opinion seems to bo justified by the following ob- 
sei-vation. The Greeks of Italy buried their dead without burning 
them ; for this reason, human ashes have never been found in va.scs 
in Greek tombs, the vases were placed by tho side of tho corpse 
stretched out on the ground. However, some vases have been 
discovered full of ashes and half-bui-nt bones ; and, as it was the 
custom of tho Romans to burn the dead, it has been infciTcd that 


eimilar custom mentioned : — Notvj fvi riyos (upurji tTTtffaSos irpot- 

SriKfv avTois BaXfiay rt Ta noTtpta rt trrnpavovt r'tTriKpamv tBrjKev. "The corpse 
tx-ing stretched on the ground, and placed on n thick Ixsl of leaves, they placed 
near it meats, drinking cups, and they placet! a chaplet on its head." In the 
early peritsls of Chinese history a similar custom seems to have prevailed of 
interring witli tho dead, vases, which reposed with them for ages. These vases 
were conferretl ns marks of honour by the prince, and other illiustrious itersonnges, 
for services rcnderctl to the sUite.— Kidc Thomt on Ancient Chinete Yatee of the 
Sliang DynatUj, from 1743 to 14‘Jti, n.c. 
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the vase at first deposited empty in a Greek tomb, had been taken 
otit of it, and that afterwards it was used as a cinerary um for a 
Homan. These substitutions were not rare in ancient times ; there 
in the museum of the Louvre, a vase in Oriental alabaster, 
executed in Eg3’pt, which bears the name of Xerxes in hieroglyphic 
and cuncifonn characters, which was at a later period employed as 
a cinerary urn for a member of the Homan family Claudia, as the 
Ijatin inscription shows engraved on the side of the vase, the other 
side bearing the Egj’ptian and Persian inscription. 

We could not but feel astonished at the perfect preservation of 
such fragile objects, did wo not know that the}’ wore found in tombs. 
The tombs in which they are found, arc placed near the walls, but 
outside the town, at a slight depth, except those of Nola, where the 
eruptions of Vesuvius have considerablj' raised the soil since the 
period when the tombs were made, so that some of the tombs of 
Nola are about twenty-oae feet under ground. The common tombs 
are built of bri(4t, or of rough stones, and are exactly of sufficient 
size to contain a corpse and five or six vases ; a small one is placed 
near the head, and the others between the legs of the body, or they 
are ranged on each side, frequently on the left side alone. The 
number and l>cauty of the vases vary, probablj’, according to the 
rank and fortune of the owner of the tomb. ITio tombs of the first 
class are laqjer, and have been built with large cut stones, and 
rarely connected with cement ; the walls inside are coated with 
stucco, and adorned with paintings ; these tombs resemble a small 
chamber ; the corpse is laid out in the middle, the vases are placed 
round it, frequently some others are hung up to the walls on nails 
of bronze.* The number of vases is alw.ays greater in the.«e tombs ; 
they are also of a more elegant form. Several other articles are 
sometimes found in the tombs, such as gold and silver fibula.', 
swords, spears, armour, and several ornaments. The objects buried 
with the corpse generally bespeak the tastes and occupation of the 
deceased. Warriors are found with their armour, women with 
ornaments for the toilet, priests with their sacerdotal ornaments, as 
in the tomb at Cer-vetri. When the vases are taken out of the ex- 
cavations, they are covered with a coating of whitish earth, some- 
thing like tartar, and of a calcareous nature ; it disappears on the 
application of aqua fortis. This operation ought to bo done witl 
great caution ; for though the aqua fortis does not injure the black 
varnish, it might destroy some of the other colours. . Some of these 
vases are as well jireserved as if they had just issued from the hands 
of the potter, others have l)ocn greatly injured by the earthy salts 


• Sec pogc 107. 
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with which they have come in contact; many are found broken, 
these have been put together and restored with great skill. But 
this work of restcjration, especially if the artist adds any details 
which are not visible on the original, might alter or metamorphose 
a subject, and the archwologist ought to set little value on these 
modem additions, in the study of a painted vase. 

The first manufactories of these vases are supposed to have been 
established not far from the shores of the sea, as in Sicily, Calabria, 
Campania, and Etruria. The vases of more ancient st3’lo, with 
black figures, are more frequentlj' found at these places. At a 
later period manufactories were establishetl more in the interior of 
the country, on plains and on hills, as at St. Agata de Goti, in la 
Puglia, in Biisilicata, and near Naples. Among judges, the vases 
most to bo preferred are those which are of the manufacture of 
Locri in Cal.abria, of Agrigentum in Sicily ; those of Cuma, of 
('lapiia, and of Nola in Campania; and those of Vulci and Canino 
in the Roman states. In those places, where manufactories were 
established at a later period, many excellent vases with beautiful 
compositions have been frequently' found, but not in that simple 
and elegant style which was peculiar to the Greeks. Several 
imitations have been made of ancient vases, either through a love 
of art or for the jmipo.se of deceit. The first niaj' bo considered 
praisowortlij', as it has contributed con.sidorably to bring to per- 
fection modem jiottery ; the second as highly censurable, for even 
cxjTorienced connoisseurs have been deceived, Pietro Fondi, who 
had e.stablished liis manufactories at Venice and at Corfu, was 
remarkable for his success in this kind of deceit. The family 
Vasari, at Arezzo, manufactured vases of this kind ; there are 
several of them in the gallery at Florence. Of this kind of de- 
cej>tion there aio several kinds. Sometimes the vase is ancient 
but the printing is modern, fioquentlj’ details and inscriptions are 
added to tlie ancient [minting ; but the difference of the style of 
drawing, the multiplicity' of details, the nails indicated on the 
hands and feet, betray' the fraud, as well as the coarseness of the 
earth (which makes the vases heavier), and the metallic lustre of 
the varnish. The test which the colours of the false vases are made 
to undergo is also decisive. If colours mixed with water or alcohol 
have been employed, it is sufficient to pass a little water or spirits 
of wine over them to make them disajipear; the ancient colours 
having been baked with the vases resist this test. In modem 
times, imitations have been made by the celebrated Wedgwood, 
remarkable alike for their elegance and tiiste. 

Several collections have been formed of the.se vases. The British 
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Museum contains tlio finest collections, purchased by government 
Irom Sir William Hamilton and others. The Museum at Kaplee, 
and the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican, also contain many 
beautiful specimens from Magna Gnecia and Ktruiia. Sevei-al 
amateurs have also formed collections in England, France, and 
Italy. We may mention tho.se of Eogers, lIoi>e, Sir Hariy Engle- 
field, in England : those of the Due do Blacas, the f'omte Totirtales, 
in France; and that of the JIarquis CarajMina, in Home. Some of 
these collections have been published, such as the first collection of 
Sir William Hamilton, explained by d’Hancarville ; the second by 
I'iachbein. Several works have also been published, giving de- 
tailed accounts of painted vases in general. ^Ve shall only give the 
principal : — 

I’asseri, “ Picturro Etruscorum in Vasculis,’’ Rome, 1767, 3 vols. 
fol. ; “Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, in the pos- 
session of Sir William Hamilton,” by Tisohbein, Naples. 1798 — 
1803, 4 vols. ; C. Bnttiger, “ Griechische Vasengerniilde,” Weimar, 
1797, 1800; “ Peintures de Vases Antiques,” A. Millin, public par 
Dubois Maisouneuve, Paris, 1808, 2 vols., fol. ; Millingen, “ Peintures 
de Vases Grecques,” Home, 1813, fob; Panofka, “ Haocolta di 
\asi Scelti,” Rome, 1826; Dubois Maisouneuve, “Introduction a 
I’Elude do Vases Antiques,” Paris, 1817, fob; Gerhard, “Berlins 
Antike Bildwerke ;” Kramer’s work, “ Ueber den Styl und die 
Herkunft der vennahlten Griech.,” Berlin, 1827, 8vo. ; and Mr. 
Birch’s valuable work on “ Ancient Pottery.” 


Epochs of Paint fj) \’ask.s. 

M o shall now give descriptions of these painted vases according 
to their several styles or epochs, illustrations of which we have 
given. 

Early or Egyptian." —Tho ground is of a pale yellow, on which 
the figures are painted in black or brown. These consist chiefly of 
animals, such as lions, rams, stags, swans, cocks, sphinxes, and other 
chimroras, arranged in several bands around the vase. Borders of 
flowers, also, and other ornaments, run round them. Human 
figures are rarely met with. This stylo has been tenned Egyptian, 
in consequence of its obvious resemblance to that rigid style of art 

• Specimens of this style we give in Plate 1 — I. Kurlicr than this stylo was 
a ruder stylo foniid at .\thens with plain hands, or zones disposed round the axis 
of the vase, .“ometiincs displaying ornaments of mrcander, zigzag, which were the 
earliest attempts at decoration. 
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peculiar to Egypt. The inner outlines of the figures are traced in 
the clay with a pointed instrument. In consequence of these vases 
exhibiting animals not mitivos of Italy, and as the clay of which 
they are made has been in vain sought for in Italy, some have been 
led to infer that the vases of this epoch found in Italy have been 
imported by the Greeks. The date generally assigned to them is 
between u.c. 660 and 520. 

Arcfiaic Greek * — In this style, the figures are black on a red 
ground. ITie design is stiff, hard, and severe ; yet at times there 
is a degree of spirit evinced, evidently indicating a progress in the 
development of the art. The scenes represented are taken from 
the Hellenic Mythology. The class of subjects is, however, niimer- 
ous, for we find some of Dionysiac character. Another is Panathe- 
naio, of which there is a remarkable specimen, representing Minerva 
brandishing her lance, which, from the inscription it boars, is 
supposed to have been given as a prize in the public games. They 
are generally supposed to have been made previous to the year 
B.c. 4.30. 


Severe or Transiltonal .'] — In the vases of this class, the figures are 
rod on a black gi-ound. White is seldom used. Although the 
colour of these vases and their figiircs present a striking contrast to 
those of the first two classes, yet the character of their designs 
vanishes and gives way to the beautiful, so that they might Ix) 
ranked in the fourth class. The harshness and violence of move- 
ment so striking in the archaic vase.s gradually disappear, and make 
way for a calm and severe dignity. The artists, however, did not 
yet work with perfect freedom, and the designs are rather stiff. 
The subjects represented are the same as those on the vases of the 
second class. The fonus of the vases have something more elegant 
than those of the second class, although they present great varia- 
tions in style and size. They occur most frequently in Etruria and 
atXola; they contain inscriptiou.s in characters of a middle kind 
between the archaic mode of writing and the later one. 'ITie 
period commonly assigned to works of this class, is from b.c. 460 
to 420. 

The B^aufifid, or (?rcci.J — This st 3 de is the more perfect develop- 
ment of the former, all severity and convcntionalitj’ which dis- 

• Sec Piute 1— II. 

t Nauit<l by Mr. Ilircb “ The strong style." 

X See Plato 2. 
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tingnisheH tho earlier styles, having entirely disappeared. The 
distinguishing characteristics of this stylo are elegance of form, 
fineness of material, brilliancy of varnish, and exquisite beauty of 
design. The predominating subjects are Greek myths, or represen- 
tations of Greek manners ; but scenes connected with the worship 
of Demeter and Dionysus nio of frequent occrirrence. Tho most 
common fonu of the vases of this kind, is tlint of the slender 
amphora, tho round hydria, and the emter. Vases of this style 
appear to belong to tho period beginning with the year b.c. 400. 
They are seldom found in Etruria, and tho most frequently in 
Nola, Sicily, and Attica. 

Florid .* — This class of vases is rarely found in Etruria, but 
abundant in tho Greek colonies of Italy, especially in tho districts of 
Puglia and Basilicata. Like tho last class, it has yellow figures on 
a black ground, b>it differs widely in style. The vases are often of 
enormous size, and exaggerated proportions. The multitude of 
figures introdricod, the complexity of the composition, tho inferiority 
and carelessness of tho design, tho flouri.sh and luvishment of deco- 
ration, in a woi^ tho absence of that chasteness and purity which 
gave the porfeci stjde its chief charm, indicate these vases to 
belong, if not always to the period of Decadence, at least to tho 
verge of it. Polychrome vases are also frequently found in thil^c 
style. The draperies being coloured blue, vermilion, green. 

Decadence . — At a later period, f we may remark a still greater 
deterioration in tho arts of design, while more faipricions forms were 
invented. Wo must also remark tho latest period of the art; for at 
that epoch several imitations of the vases of earlier epochs were 
made. Among those, we frequently find imitations of tho first 
epoch, but the clay is coar.se, and different from that of the genuine. 
We also find imitations of the second and third epochs ; but their 
forms arc ill-proportioned, and destitute of taste. 


Sii.u'ns OK Pai.'jtkd Vases. 

We first give Mr. Dennis’ arrangement, after the nomenclature of 
Gerhard, of these vases in classes, according to tho jmrposcs they 
served. Wo then give a list of their several shapes, with tho names 
by which they are known in England, and also with the names they 
are given in Italian Museums: 

• See Plate .3 — IV., niimol by Mr Bireh “The ttiiriil style." 
t Sec Pinto .3— V. 
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Class I. — Vases for holding wine, oil, or water — amphoiu, police, * 
stamnos. 

II. — Vases for canying watt;r — li3-dria, calpis. 
lU. — Vases for mixing wine and water — crater, cclobe, 
oxj’baphon. 

IV. — Vases for pouring wine, etc., jugs — oenochoe, olpc, 

proohons. 

V. — Vases for drinking-cups and goblets— can tharus, cya- 

tbus, carchesion, holcion, scyphus, cj’lix, lepaste, 
pliiale, ceras, rhyton. 

VI. — Vases for ointments or perfumes — lec3'tlius, alabastron, 
ascos, bombylios, aryballos, cotyliscos. 


EsoLisn Nohenclatit.e. 

1 Amphora. Egyptian. 

2 „ Tyrrhoninn. 

8 „ Panathenair. 

4 „ Baephic. 

S.'O „ of Nola. 

7 „ Apulian. 

8 ., with handles, with circu- 

lar ornaments. 

9 „ with handles as volutes. 

10 , with handles with faces 

on them. 

11 Thymaterion. 

12 Hydria. 

13 Oalpis. 

14 Pelike. 

15 Stamnos. 

16 Crater. 

17 Oxybaphon. 

18 Stamnos (Apulian). 

19 Cclehe. 

20 Lepaste. 

21 Lckane. 

22 Cyliz. 

23 Carchesion. 

24, 30, 31 Cantharus. 

25, 26 Cyathus. 

27 Holmos. 

28 Holcion. 


ItALlA.V NoMEN(XATCRE.* 

1 Langclla. 

2 

3 

4 

5, C „ 

7 

8 Oils con manichi a girdle. 

9 Olla con manichi a volute. 

10 Olla con manichi a niaschcroni 

11 ingensiere. 

12 Olla o vnso vinario. 

13 Olla o conopo. 

14 Tdria. 

15 Olla. 

16 Calioc. 

17 Campana. 

18 

19 Olla con manichi annodati. 

20 Patera. 

21 Patera col covercliio. 

22 Patera. 

23 Tazza co manichi inarcati. 

24 Tazza co manichi inarcati. 

25 Sciidcllu. 

27 

28 

* See Plate 4. 
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ESGLISIt VoMENa.ATTRE. 
29 Scyiilius. 

^ I Cantbani<i. 

32 Scyphua. , 

33 Olpf. 

3t Cotyliskne. 

35, 36 Lccythiis. 

37 OcDochoe. 

38, 89, 40, 42 Proclioiia. 

, 41, 43 Rhytoii. 

44, 45 Ascns 
46 Bombylioa. 

47, 48 Alahnatrnii 
49, .50 Arybniloa. 


Italian Nomenclatitie, 

29 Bicc-bicrc. 

30 Tiizza con nmiiicbi orizzontnli. 

32 

33 Urccolo. 

34 

3.5, ,36 Ijififrimnle. 

37 Prcfcricolo. 

.38 Prcfcricolo a liccco. 

41 Ritori. 

44 Unf^cntario. 

46 Balaamario. 

47 UiiKiientnrio. 

49 Bnisainario con inoiiico. 
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Second Division. 

Gl.YPl’OGKAPHY, OR ENGRAVED STONES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thk Art of engraving on precious stones and gems is styled 
“glyptic,” and the description of these engraved stones which have 
como down to us from ancient times, glyptography, from ykv<jHiv, to 
engrave, and ypa<^cu', to descrilje. 

Among these objects of ancient art which have reached us 
tlirough the lapse of ages, engraved stones may be considered 
among the number of the most elegant and refined by their form, 
their lustre, and their u.se, the most precious from their material 
and their workmanship, the most sought for from the facility with 
which they can be mixed with other omaments, and set in con- 
nection with the most precious jewels. The lu.xury of the ancients 
led them to adopt a style of workmanship which was agreeable 
to the most exquisite taste, whether it adorned diadems, collars, 
bracelets, eairings, waistbands, jxirtions of drc.ss, shoes, or even 
valuable j)ieces of furnilttrc, or whether, set in a ring of gold, it 
served both as a finger ring and a sigtief. 
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The most beautiful eiigi-aved stones were offered to the gods, and 
deposited in temples. For princes, they were as an ensign of 
supreme power and the seal of the state ; for private individuals 
they gave authenticity to their public and private acts. Alexander, 
lifter he had conquered Darius, used the siguet of that king for his 
letters and acts relative to Asia. Augustus adopted at first a stone 
bearing a sphinx, and substituted for it afterwards a head of 
Alexander, and then his own head ; his successors adopted this latter, 
but Galba changed it for his family signet, on which was represented 
a dog on the prow of a vessel. At a later jxjriod some of the 
Roman emperors adopted the head of Alexander. 

The use of signets of this kind was very general in Greece ; cities, 
corponitions, and families, had signets of their own. Rings were 
in general use in Romo; and it was by that ornament that Cicero 
assures us that he recognised a statue of Scipio Africanus ; doubt- 
less because that ring boro the signet of the family of the Scipios. 
'I’he engraved stones which have come down to us from ancient 
times have not changed their destination ; the same taste employs 
them for the same purposes ; they are not the less rought after at 
the present day than they were formerly in all parts of the world 
by the Greeks and Romans. The abettors of modern luxury have 
inherited the passion of the Cyrenian for engraved stones, and p<,T- 
haps we might still find masicians who, following the example of 
the Ismenias of Pliny, wear a valuable engraved emerald which by 
its value evinced his high artistic merit, and, like that flute 
jilayer, are annoyed at not being able to purchase it at the highe.st 
price. 

Rut considering here engraved stones in a more imjKutant and 
u.seful view, in the interest of the study of the arts and customs of 
antiquity, we m.ay truly say that their importance in that respect 
is not surjrassed by anj’ other kind of monument. Resides being 
witnesses to the progress and history of the arts, we find on these 
engraved gems, the religion, the history, the opinions, the customs, 
even to the very amusements, of ancient nations ; the portraits of 
their great men ; the reproductions, in much smaller proportions, of 
some of the masteqiieccs of their architecture, their sculpture, or 
of their piinting, which have come down to us; certain indications, 
with regard to their jirogiess in the knowledge of nature, and a 
number of examples of their graceful, singular, or fantastic (om- 
po.sitions which the taste or caprice of Greek artists multiplied in 
infinite numbers. It w.as by the study of engraved stones that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo received ideas which purified their 
tfwlo. Other celebrated painters have found in them compositions 
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which they have not disdained to imitate, and modem glyptics 
still work after the beautiful models which antiquity furnishes us 
with, and which they have not equalled. Wo hero adopt the words 
of Dr. Croly. " The importance of these relics to learned investi- 
gation, to the artist and the amateur, to the natural and elevating 
indulgence felt in looking on the features of the mighty dead, 
do.serves to make them a favourite study with the accomplished mind 
of England. Gems illustrate the attributes and tales of mj’thologj-, 
the costumes of antiquity, the fine romances of the poets, the 
characters of the early languages, the great historic events, and the 
progress of the arts; the countenances of Virgil and Mtecenas, of 
Cicero and Alexander, live only on gems; the Venus of Praxiteles, 
the head of the Phidian Jfinorva, the Apoxuomenos of Polycleitus, 
that triumph of ancient statuary, are to be found only on gems ; 
the restorations of the Venus do Medici and the Laocoon have been 
made from gems ; they offer an endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts, and buried wisdom, the forgotten skill, and the vanished 
beauty, of a time when the mind and forai of man reached their 
perfection.” 



ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

Tiik period of the invention of the art of engraving on precious 
stones is unknown. .The art is evidently of the highest antiquity. 
Some seem to consider that all evidence tends to prove the oriental 
origin of this art. Slones have been discovered with inscriptions in 
Sanscrit, the earliest langiiago of India ; some attribute its invention 
to Assyria, as many engraved stones have been foimd there in the 
form of cylinders; but in the practice of this art, as well as others, 
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Egj'pt still maintains over all other nations its high antiquity, do- 
iiionstrated not only by historical data, but also by monuments which 
have como down to the present time. ITie king of Egypt, who 
chose Joseph fur his minister, gave him his signet ring as a testi- 
mony of his delegated authority, and Joseph lived about 1 700, b.c. 
Engraved gems adorned the ephod and pectoral of the high priest 
of the Hebrews, and were probably the work of Egyptian artists, 
B.c. 1490. According to Herodotus, the treasure cell of Rharap- 
sinitns, whom Sir Gardner AVilkinson identifies with Ramoses III., 
B.c. 1219, was secured by his seal. The collections of engraved 
stones, called scarabtei, exhibit in the inscriptions engraved on them 
the names of kings of a very early date. Egyptian cylinders have 
been also' found of the earliest periods ; one bears the name of 
. Osirtasen I., b.c. 2020. The study of these monuments of the glyptic 
art prove that the most ancient productions of the art are the works 
of the Egyptians. Mr. King attributes the invention of the art of 
engraving on “ hard stones,” crystal, onyx, agate, to the seal en- 
gravers of Nineveh, shortly before the reign of Saigon, b.c. 722, ns 
before that period the material used was comparatively soft ; the 
earliest Assyrian cylinders being of serpentine, and the Egyptian 
scarabaii being of clay or soft stone (steaschist). But squares used 
for the bezels of rings of hard stone engraved by the Egyptians, 
are to bo met vrith of a much earlier date than that of Saigon. A 
remarkable one may be cited, bearing the name and title of a 
king of the 18lh dyna-sty (15th century b.c.) of yellow jasper.* 
There are also others known of cornelian. The engraving of these 
is, indeed, generally bad, as if the workman was not master of his 
craft. From there being seal aba;i, engraved with Assyrian emblems 
and sculptural omaments of undoubted Egyptian origin, not unfre- 
quently found in Assyrian ruins, it is evident that there must have 
been a close connection between Assyria and Egypt, as is con- 
jectured about the time of the 18th (15th century n.c.) and the four 
subsequent dynasties. The mode of engraving may therefore have 
been introduced from Egypt. The knowledge of tlie art of en- 
graving on hard stones is supposed to have been diffused by the 
I’hocnicians among the Asiatic and Insular Greeks. 

The Etruscans, the Greeks, and the Romans, practised the art 
also, and it was preserved among them, like all other arts, until the 
impetuous irruption of barbarism on the degenerate remains of an- 
cient civilization. It is conjectured that the Etruscans leanit the 
art from the Egyptians through the Phoenicians, whose merchant 

• Tliero ia nn engraved ugiite cylimler of tlic time of Amenem Ha II. (n.c, 202U1 
in the British Museum. 
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ships trafficked in oniaments and jewellery at an early period, for 
the most ancient Ktriiscan engraved stones are also in the form of a 
scarabajiis. Sicily and Magna Gnechi preceded Greece in the know- 
ledge of the glyptic art, as in that of all other arts which depend on 
design. The Greeks, however, can ied that art to the highest degiee 
of excellence, and it is to their genins that we are indebted for the 
wonderful perfection it attained to. The art reached a culminating 
point in the ago after Alexander the Great, who gave it a fresh im- 
pulse by his patronage, for he gave the privilege of engraving his 
sacred jrortrait to Pyrgoteles, the first artist of the day. It thence 
became the fashion for princes to adopt their own engraved portrait 
as their signet. I’ortraits in cameo were introduced by tlio suc- 
cessors of Alexander, the earliest known being the beautiful portraits, 
in sardonyx, of Ptolemy and Berenice. 

The Homans imitated tlie Greeks in employing engraved gems 
for signets, though at an early period they adopted the scarab signet 
of the Etruscans. Under Augustus, gem engraving was brought to 
a high perfection by the Greek artists of his time. At this period 
flourished the celebrated engravers, Dioscorides, Solon, Aulus, Gn»us, 
who introduced the practice of engraving their names on their best 
works. At this period also a taste for cameo and works in relief 
began to prevail, to which the arrival of pieces of sardonyx from 
Asia, remarkable for their size and beauty, greatly contributed. 
These were generally worked itito camei, vases, or cups, with subjects 
in relief on them. Portraits in cameo became the prevailing taste of 
the age. As is usually the case where there is a large demand for 
any object, and there is not enough of the genuine material to supply 
the demand, imitations were made to make up the deficiency. To 
supply the huge demand for those objects, and to please the taste of 
those who could not afford the more expensive kinds, paste imitations 
were made to an enormous extent. Numberless examples of those 
paste intagli have come down to us. Camei wore also imitated with 
wonderful accuracy, the imitation too of the material itself being 
admirablj’ carried out. Some wonderful examples of camei in sar- 
donj'x have been produced in this age. Tlio celebrated sardonyx 
cameo of the apotheosis of Augustus, now in Paris, is considered a 
masterpiece of the glj’ptic art. Some very fine camei are attributed 
to the age of Hadrian, which has been considered the most flourish- 
ing period rif Homan art. The glyptic art maintained a tolerable 
degree of excellence till the time of Septimius Severus, when, toge- 
ther with the other arts, it began gradually to decay. From Homo 
it spread almost over the whole west of Europe ; but at the time of 
the last emperors nothing remained except the mechanical part : the 
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genius and spirit of the art, (ho corroctness of design and taste, tlie 
nobleness of expression, and even many of tlie practical odvantAgos 
of which the ancient masters had availed themselves for convoying 
their grand ideas on stone, had all vanished togothei'. The last 
expiring attempts at the art wei-e the rude and ill-diawn Gnostic 
amulets. 



MATERIALS OF THE ART. 

The mechanical process of the glyptic art has not been described 
in any work which has come down to us from ancient times ; a few 
scanty' remarks are found in Pliny. It is generally believed that 
the ancients used the same process as the modems, in employing 
the drill (terebra), the punch (femim retusum), the wheel, diamond 
powder, and the diamond point, for cutting into the stone. The 
artist engraved the stone partly with iron instruments, smeared 
with Xaxium, or emery and oil, which were sometimes round, some- 
times pointed and drill-formed, but partly also with a diamond point 
set in iron. The adjustment of the wheel, by which the instruments 
were set in motion, whilst the stone was held to them, was probably 
similar in antiquity to what it is now. For polishing the stone, 
naxium, or emery powder, which was also called smyrris, was used. 
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It soems that the ancient artists performed that operation themselves, 
for the careful polishing of all parts of the engraved figures was a 
great aim with the ancient stone engravers, and is therefore a crite- 
rion of genuineness. These artists were generally designated under 
the denomination of “ lithoglyphi,” engravers on stone, a Greek word 
to which the Latin, sculptor or cavator, seems synonymous. The art 
of setting stones was styled among Greeks, lithocollesis, and among 
the Romans the setters of stones were named “ compositores gem- 
marum.” The name of “ dactyloglyphi ” was given to the engravers 
of rings, and from the Greek word for ring, SoxruXov, was derived 
the terms, “ dactylogia,” the science of engraved stones in general, 
but more particularly of finger rings ; “ dactylography,” the science 
of their description ; and “ dactylotheca,” a cabinet or collection of 
this kind of ornament. 

The materials employed hy the ancients in the glyptic art were 
various and numerous ; they were animal, vegetable, mineral, or 
artificial. Among the first wo may count coral and ivory ; .among 
the second, citron wood, box, ebony, sycamore, etc. ; the mineral 
substances were clay, metals, and stones. Mineral substances, from 
their hardness, and other useful qualities, are more fit for the pur- 
poses of the engraver ; and none more so than those belonging to 
the siliceous genus of the earthy class of minerals. That assemblage 
of stones, however, which is distinguished by the name of precious 
stones or gems, has scarcely ever been employed by the ancients for 
the purpose of engraving upon, llrese scarce and splendid sub- 
stances were considered sufificiently valuable in themselves, and the 
art of engraving was more judiciously employed to enhance the 
value of other less exj)cnsive stones, which moreover possessed, 
in a superior degree, all the properties requisite for the nicest exe- 
cution. Lessing and the Count do Clarac altogether deny the 
existence of any really antique intagli in the harder gems ; but ns 
Mr. King remarks, the instances that can be adduced of engmved 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, sufficiently prove that this rule, 
though generally true, yet admits of some, though rare, exceptions, 
lie adds, however, that engravings on anj’ of the precious stones 
are always to bo examined with the greatest suspicion. 

Stones may bo classed according as they are transparent, semi- 
transparent, or opaque, and in those three classes may be men- 
tioned : 1st, the diamond, the hyacinth, the sapphire of the present 
day, the emerald, tlio ruby, the topaz, the chiysolite, the jacynth, 
the amethyst, the beryl, the garnet, and rock crystal. 2nd, the 
opal, plasma, chalcedony, sard, onyx, sardonyx, ^ate. 3rd, green, 
yellow, brown, black jasper ; lapis-lazuli, the sappliirus of the 
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ancients ; liffimatito, obsidian, steatite, basalt, granite, serpentine. 
Turquoise has also been employed by tlio Uomaiis. 

The artificial substance generally employed by the ancients was 
a paste composed of coloured glass. The ancients excelled in 
colouring glass and porcelain. In order to imitate camei, they 
joined strata of different colours, which were fused together by the 
action of fire. The Egj-ptians used coloured glass in the earliest 
times, and the number of their scarabeei in porcelain, and other 
baked materials, is very considerable. The ancients manufactured 
also green, blue, and white pastes imitating precious stones. 

The nature of the engraving on stones has led them to be divided 
into two principal divisions. Intaglio, or engraving in a concave 
form (Gr. dmyXvTmieif, Lat. caelatura) ; cameo, or engraving in relief, 
(Gr. yXirTTriKt), Lat. sculptura). The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans practised both methods. The scarabmus, figured in relief 
and in all its details in Egyptian stones, constitutes a kind of cameo, 
while the flat part of the stone generally bears a subject or inscrip- 
tion in intaglio ; several Egyptian stones are in existence, the flat 
part of which is engraved in cameo, the relief being, however, within 
the intaglio, or concave portion. Similar Etruscan stones liave been 
also found. 

The ordinary style of relief used for gems was mezzo-relievo, a 
style which was usually^ adopted for all works which required a 
close inspection. A flat stylo of relief was sometimes adopted in 
cameo, only for the sake of displaying a subject on a different 
coloured ground ; the lay'crs of colour in the stone employed, gener- 
ally the sardonyx, being very thin. The difference of colour in the 
ground has, however, the effect of giving roundness to the figures 
relieved on it. The impressions from intagli are never in the flat 
style of relief, but however slightly’ raised, are on the principle of 
mezzo-roliovo (see Bas-reliefs). The gems of Eioscoridos, the finest 
of antiquity, are in mezzo-relievo, and often of the fullest kind ; us 
for instance the heads of Demosthenes and lo, and the figures 
of Mercury’ and Perseus. The same may bo observed of other 
celebrated gems, such as the Medusa of Solon, the Hercules of 
Cnajus. 

Besides the two principal divisions wo have just pointed out, 
engraved stones have received other characteristic denominations, 
derived from their form, or from the natiire of their subjects. Scara- 
bmi are oval engraved stones, with the upper surface cut in the 
shape of a beetle, or scarabseus, the flat lower surface being usually 
engraved. Cabochons, stones which are curved on one side, called 
by jewellers “ tallow drop.” Grylli, caricature heads, so called from 
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an Athenian of tho name of Gryllus, famous for his ugliness. 
Caprices or Syraplegraata, heads grouped together in a fantastic 
manner. Chiraeno arc imaginary l)oing.<, produced by the monstrous 
union of the members of several creatures into one. Astriferi, those 
in which astrological subjects and the stars are represented ; joined 
(conjugata) are heads represented together on the same profile ; and 
opposite, heads which face each other. 



KNOWLEDGE AND TESTS OF ENGEAVED STONES. 

The art of distinguishing ancient stones from modem imitations, 
or compositions, is tho most difficult part of the study ; tlie most 
skilful judges are sometimes deceived in them, as Mr. King remarks: 
“ No definite rules can indeed bo given, as nothing but long expe- 
rience, and the careful examination of large numbers of gems 
belonging to every period, can supply that almost intuitive percep- 
tion in tho art, so impossible to be acquired in any other manner. 
We ought to examine, in tho first place, if the material of tho stone 
was known to or worked by the ancients, and if it was employed by 
the first artists. Tho harder gems wore hardly ever used by 
ancient artists. There is such scanty evidence of the celebrated 
ancient artists engraving on precious stones, that precious stones 
with an engraving on them are to be looked on with suspicion. 
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Ixjssing and the Count do Clavac, indeed, deny the existence of 
any really antique intaglio in the harder gems. The ancient artists 
preferred the sard and such stones as were best suited for the 
execution of the work, and for giving the most perfect impression 
of it.” 

The perfect finish of the work, the ease and freedom of the design, 
the fidelity of the costume, the interior of the engraving well 
polished, and very pure, are almost certain indications of antiquity. 
According to Mr. King, the truest test of antiquity apjKsars to bo 
a certain degree of dulne.ss, like the mist produced by breathing on 
a polished surface, wliich the lap.so of ages have cast upon the high 
lustre of the interior of the intaglio.* A slight incorrectness, or 
even a slight fault in the design, need not, however, awaken sus- 
picion ; a very slight relief, or oven when almost flat, is not a pi oof 
of a modern work ; the ancient engraving is generally very deep, 
and the relief very high. The employment of perspective renders 
a stone very snspieious, as the ancients were unacquainted with the 
application of that science; their chief aim was to engrave the 
principal figure as deeply as possible, in order that it might stand 
out more in relief. One of the principal characteristics of the 
engraving of ancient stones is what is termed in French the miiplat, 
a flattening of the round parts of the human body in tlie figure. An 
important consideration also in regard to intagli is tlicir size, as it 
must always be kept in view that engraved stones were used for 
signets and rings, and consequently their size could not be very 
large. 

Camei, a great number of which have been manufactured in 
modern times, are in general more to be suspected than intagli. A 
careful examination of the material of the stones, of their hardness, 
their weight, their taste, their opaqueness, and their touch, is par- 
ticularly required. They ought also to be exposed to the sun in 
order to be certain that their layers are natural, and the inscriptions 
should bo carefully examined to see that they were not added by 
fiirgers. It must also be remarked here, that modern work has been 
Irequently executed on ancient stones, which have been found 
unongraved. The appearance of ancient stones is generally duller, 
and less brilliant than those of modern stones. The subject and the 

* Mr. King ndds a very Batisfuctory proof of antiquity is found wlien Iho 
engraving apponra to have been executed a]im*st entirely with the diamond point. 
Acconling to the obscrvation.i of Natter, the fuiiious gem engraver, the extensive 
use of the diamond [xiint is the great distinction between the antique and ttie 
mislern art. The use of the diamond point lias, however, bi-en much que.stioned by 
some authorities, as its use wonld tend more to scratch the stone than to give that 
exquisite |sdish, which is one of the elnef charucteriati<-s of a genuine stone. 
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inscriptions are a great assistance in lending their aid to an accurate 
knowledge of distinguishing them, while a comparative study of 
ancient and modem works, and a great practice of the eyes and 
the judgment, will lead to more certain results. 

It has boon said that wax attaches itself more readily to modern 
stones than to ancient stones, but this rule is not to be depended on ; 
wax will attach itself the more readily to a stone, the less perfect is 
its polish, whether it is ancient or modem. Further, ancient stones 
are in existence which have been rcjKdished, which sensibly alters 
the featiires of the comjxjsition, and deteriorates their value. 

Inscriptions are impoi-tant tests of the antiquity of engraved 
stones, they are generally very short. They are either mottoes or 
proper names. Thus, on a cornelian representing Hercules reposing 
after his labours, this sentence in Greek is engraved, “ Labour is 
the soTirco of an honourable repose.” As to proper names, three 
rules may be laid down : on Etruscan stones, it is the name of the 
person represented ; on Greek stones it is the name of the artist ; on 
Roman stones it is the name of the proprietor, or of the artist. In- 
scriptions are of the greatest assistance in the examination of the 
authenticity of a stone ; the greatest importance should be attacheil 
to the inscription ; the shape of the letters should be examined ; if it 
is such as is indicated by the ancient alphabets, their variation and 
their forms in accordance with the period to which the stone may bo 
assigned j if it is Etruscan, the letters ought to be so also. In the 
old Greek stylo the letters should belong to the alphabet of that 
period, and the same for the later periods. In general, Greek 
artists wrote their name in the genitive case, when the word cpyor 

is to bo supplied, i.e., the work of . If the name be in the 

nominative case, it is tlie verb which is omitted, thus AjocKorpiSi)? 
implies the word cTrotci : Dioscorides made it. An inscription adds 
to the value of a stone, but forgers have particularly applied them- 
selves to this mode of deceit. The stone should bo carefully ex- 
amined, if the beauty of the work answers to the reputation of the 
ancient artist to whom it has been attributed, and whoso stylo is 
known by other works ; if the material, by its beauty and by its 
value, is in conformity with the rule adopted by the Ixsst engravers, to 
work only on the most beautiful of stones. The manner in which the 
letters are engraved is also an excellent test ; on the more ancient 
stones they are not very carefully done, and sometimes are very 
uncertain. Tlie interior, however, is well finished, and the polish 
is in harmony with that of tlie stone itself ; here the magnifying 
glass is indispensable. The incriptions on stones of the age of 
Augustus are remarkable for the beauty of the letters, and their 
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perfect execution, though very Kuiall. The great artists never 
loft it to others to engrave their name on the stone ; they wished 
that everything should bo perfect in their work. These inscrip- 
tions, particularly tliose of the ago of Augustus, are generally 
terminated by small round dots, very equal in their proportions, 
intervals, and depth. It is generally supjiosod that these dots 
wore destined to mark the distances of the letters and to give 
greater regularity to them. 

The forms of the letters may likewise serve to discover fraud. The 
mixture of Greek with Latin letters is an evident sign of foi'geiy. 
The same may bo said of a letter expressed in two ditlerent ways in 
the same word ; for instance, the shjma, written as C, and as ^ in the 
word C02TPAT0C. Such errors me commonly committed by 
modern artists, who undertake to add names of ancient masters to 
their works. They are generally indifferent grammarians; and 
therefore liable to commit errors that no artist of antiquity could 
have fallen into. Thus, also, deceived by the pronunciation of the 
name, they have written Aioo-xopiSov, instead of AuxrKovfuSov. hen 
two names occur in the same case, one is the name and the other the 
surname ; but when the first name is put in the nominative case, and 
the second in the genitive, this indicates that the aitist Wiis the son 
or pupil of him whose name is put in the genitive case. Thus 
EY’rVXHS AI02K0YPIA0Y, signifies that Eutyches was the son or 
pupil of Dioscorides. If wo read two proper names united by the 
conjunctive 2YN, it implies that these two artists worked on the 
same stone, as AA<I>HfJ2 2YN APE0ONI : Alpheus with Arethon. 
Wo have but one single instance of an engraver who, with his nauie, 
has indicated his profession on his gem, and this is Apollodotus ; 
by the side of the head of Minerva we read : AllOAAOAIJT • AI0O. 
AitoAAoSotou \iOoykvTTov : ffyyov — the work of Ajwllodotus, the en- 
graver. The greater number of the names of engiavcrs are Greek. 
The names of Ifoman engravers are, for the most part, written in 
Greek letters. It is almost useless to add that a stone bearing the 
name of an artist whose age is known, and a subject derived from a 
period posterior to that artist, is a palj)able forgery. 

The most skilful imitators of antique inscriptions among modem 
artists, were Flaviiino Sirleti, Nutter, and Pichler, engravers of the 
18th century. The first signed his own works to give them an 
appearance of antiquity, with the initials of his name in Greek 
letters <1>T2, I’lilabiou ton Sirletou. Pichler engraved his entire 
name IlIXAHP. Natter translated his name into the Greek woid 
YAP05, which deceived Winkelman and others. 

Some amateurs of the last two centuries, following the c.xample 
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of Lorenzo do Medici, have had their name engraved on ancient 
Btones as a mark that it is their property. It is said that the cele- 
brated MalTei found some difficulty in intoi’preting the letters LAUR 
MED., which he found on some engraved stones which belonged to 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

We may also in some measure determine the period in which the 
engraver of a particular gem lived, by finding out the time when his 
name was most common ; thus, for instance, the name of Zozimus, 
more common in the Lower Empire than in any oUier period, will, 
with some probiibility, indicate that period to be the date of the 
work in question. 



SUBJECTS OF ENGRAVED STONES. 

'I'llG subjects of engraved stones, excepting portraits and fan- 
tastic compositions, are derived fioin mythologj’, from the heroic 
j>eriod8, or from hi.storic events. Careful attention should be given 
in order to see whether the subject is in comformity with the rites, 
myths, and traditions which have been handed down to us ; whether 
the attributes and the cliaractcr of the figures are in exact accord- 
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ance, as well as the accessory symbols. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that mythological subjects, unknown or difiBcult to explain, 
piove rather in favour of the antiquity of the stone than otherwise. 
The Egyptians have strictly adhered in their works to the creed and 
religious ideas of their nation ; and their scarabaii are in such endless 
numbers as to preclmlo imitation, except in rare materials ; but in 
this case the incongruity and want of connection in the symbols 
traced iu the inscription will quickly betray the forgery. As to the 
Etruscans, the style of their works is a typo of authenticity which 
it is not easy to imitate. The Greeks treated only subjects taken from 
their mytliology or their heroic history, and rarely from events 
contcmpoi-aneous with the practice of the art. At Koine, the artists 
still continued to adopt Greek subjects, and if they represented a 
subjeiit from Koman history, they always mingled allegory with 
history ; and the absence of allegorical figures iu subjects of that 
kind always makes the stone very suspicious. 

Wo hero take advantage of the extensive experience and pro- 
found critical knowledge of ilr. King, in extracting from his work 
on Antique Gems, a portion of his summary of the subjects 
generally found on engraved stones. First, beyond all dispute, are 
the figures of Victory, executed in every style, from that of the liest 
ejxich to the rude scratidios of expiring art. Almost as frequent are 
the figures of Kemesis, only to bo distinguished from Victory by her 
being always helmoted and holding a bridle or a measuring rod in 
her hand. Venus comes next in point of frequency. Cupids, as a 
necessary consequence, also abound in gems, and give scope for the 
most elegant fancy, on the part of the artist, in his representation 
of their various groups and attitudes, as engaged in various sports 
and occupations. Minerva takes the next place, and, as may be 
deduced from the style of the intagli, was the goddess who chiefly 
occupied the engravers under the Flavian family. Konia, dis- 
tinguished from the preceding by lieing seated on a throne and 
holding an orb, is very frequent, especially in the gems of a later 
period. Next follows, in frequent representation, Bacchus, old, 
young, bearded, beardless; the Dionysus, the Indian, the Fiber 
I’ater of the Komans, with all his train of Silenus, Fauns, and 
Bacchantes, who dispoit themselves as full figures, busts, and heads, 
on all kinds of gems. Mercury has been also frequently figured on 
gems, the god of gain being probably the favourite deity of all times. 
Hercules, as the deity whoso protection assured good luck, was a 
special favourite, particularly of the Komans, under the Middle 
liimpire. The bust of Jove, usually given as a front face, also is 
tolerably frequent, but much less so in the full figure of this deity 
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seuted on a throne. _ Serapis, however, whose worship was so 
universal under the-later emi)eror8, claims by far the largest share 
of the intagli representing Jupiter. Apollo is next to Serajiis in 
jHjint of popularity, together with his attributes, e.speciaUy lyres, 
represented in a great variety of shapes. Mars is by no means 
uncommon upon lioman gems. Diana is more unfrequent, still more 
BO Juno. Ceres is not seen very frequently. Neptune is still more 
rare; still more so Saturn and Vulcan. I’luto has been never 
represented. Millin has remarked a kind of connection between 
the colour of the stones used and the subjects represented ; for 
instance, for the sea-bom Venus the artists adopted the sea-green 
colour of the plasma ; for Bacchus, the amethyst ; for Neptune and 
the Tritons, the her}-!, or acqua marine; for Proserpine, a black 
stone ; for Mansyns, flayed, a red ja.sper. This rule is not, however, 
strictly carried out in its application. 

An infinite variety of masks, chimerro, and caprices, are also fre- 
quently found represented. They all belong to the second centurj'. 

Animals make up the majority of- Etmscan intagli, especially 
in that rude class the origin of which can bo distinctly assigned to 
the engraveis of that nation. Of Eoman date, the lion and the 
bull are the most common subjects, then the various kinds of dogs, 
and the wild boar. Among birds, eagles, with various emblems, are 
the most frequently engraved. But of all subjects, portraits seem 
to have been most in favour. The Greek period gives us some 
magnificent portraits, but they are rare, and were most probably 
engraved only for the use of the person himself as his private 
signet. In the Homan period it seems to have been held a mark of 
loyalty to wear the portrait of the reigning emperor, which accounts 
for the vast number of such down to tlie time of Caracalla, and 
many of which, even of the early Coesars, are of the most inferior 
execution, clearly m.anufactured at a cheap rate for the wear of the 
military and the poorer classes. 
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GLYITOGRAnilO COLLECTIONS AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS, 

Engraved stones, besides being used as signets, were also em- 
ployed for ornamenting the most precious works of art, and reli- 
gious utensils. A Greek inscription, published by Chandler, and 
which was the public inventory of the treasure deposited in the 
opisthodomos of the Parthenon, distinctly shows that engraved 
stones formed a portion of it. A hom of abundance, of gold, and 
adorned with similar stones, was given by Augustus to the Temple of 
Concord at Rome; and the eloquence of ('icero against Venns has 
rendered famous a candelabrum adorned with intagli and camei, 
destined by king Antiochus for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
According to Pliny and Suetonius, Caesar and Marcellus consecrated 
collections of engraved stones in the temples of Venus and of the 
Palatine Apollo at Rome. Another collection, formed by king 
Mithridates, was celebrated for its magnificence, even in ancient 
times. Pompey and Scaums had also rich collections at Romo. 
Pliny remarks that Scaums was the firet who possessed a collection 
of precious stones in Rome. In the Lower Empire, engraved stones 
and precious stones were profusely used to ornament the dresses of 
princes, of ladies, and of rich piivato individuals ; in the middle 
ages, they were still much sought after, when other ancient monu- 
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ments were despised or unknown. Tlio seal of king Pepin was 
an ancient stone bearing tlio figure of a llacehus, and that of 
Charlemagne, a Serapis. The church jewellery, the reliquaries, 
the shrines of saints, the covers of missals, were adorned with them ; 
and these profane montiments, the subjects of which were at times 
anything but pious, added to the splendour of religious worship. The 
preservation of a great number of engraved stones, some indeed of 
the finest, is indebted to that custom. In tlio 15th century, au 
attempt was made to restore the glyptic art in the west. Tliis art, 
which was not completely forgotten at Constantinople, passed on 
the revival of letters into Italy, whore the Medici received it with 
a munificence which is one of their fairest titles to the gratitude of 
mankind. They evinced a p.articular taste for engraved stones, and 
their courtiers propagated that taste, while their object was to flatter 
that of their masters. Giovanni and Domenico excelled in the 
practice of an art which was then the object of the greatest cn- 
counigement. The first engraved in intaglio, the second in relief, 
both with such success, that they are known in the history of the 
art under the names Giovanni do Conialine, and Domenico de 
Camoi. 



•/.Ki s ovBRCOJiiNO THE Gi.\XTs. Cameo. Fy Alhenioii. Xa/Jcii. 

ANCIENT AHTISTS. 

Tiik numlier of ancient artists who have signed their works is 
ratlier considerable, and wo shall give here a concise list of them, 
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according to tbeir opocbs. It will bo of some use, as well for the 
bistory of tbo art as for tbo study of those monuments tbemselvos, 
especially by tbo indication of tbo principal works of eacb artist, 
and of tbeir special signatures. Tbe name of any Egyptian or 
Etruscan artist bas not been known. Tbe list opens with Greek 
artists, and bistor)’ places at tbeir bead Theodorus of Samos, who 
engraved tbe ring of I’olycrates. We shall place an asterisk before 
tbe names of those engravers of whom no work bas come down 
to us. 


I. Gkeek Engravek-s anterior to the Age of Alexander. 

• The<}doru8 of Samos ; tbe ring of I’olycrates. 

•Mnesarebus, father of rytbagora.s. 

Lysander ; a warrior armed (early stjde), with tbe name of tbo 
engraver in retnjgrade Icttei’s of tbo ancient Greek alphabet. 
Lanzi thinks this name is rather that of the warrior bim- 
stdf. 

Ileius ; HEIOY. A Diana venatrix (archaic stjdo), supposed to be the 
most ancient gem known, bearing tbo artist’s name. — Sard. 
Stosch. 

I’brygillus; <I>FYriAAOY. Cupid issuing from an egg: one of tlio 
earliest inscribed intagli. — Sard. Blacas. 

Thamyrus; 0AMYPOY. A sphinx scratching her ear. — Said. 
Vienna. 

II. From the Age of Alexander to the Age ok Augustus. 

Admon ; AAMON. Hercules drinking. — Sard. Marll)orougb. 

Head of Hercules, advanced in life. AA. 

Apollonides ; AnOAAtlNIAOY. Cow lying down. — Cameo frag- 
ment. — Duke of Uevonsbiro. 

rolycloitus; nOAYKAEITOY. DiomtHlcs earrying off tbe Palla- 
dium. — Sard. Florence. 

A subject frequently reproduced. According to Millin, tbe 
name of tbe celebrated sculptor Polj’cleitus has been added 
only to indicate that this engraving is only a copy of one 
of bis statues. 

Pyrgoteles; HYPPOTEAHS EHOIEI. 

Head of Alexander. — Blacas. 

Head of Medusa. — Blacas. 

Both doubtful. 

Dispute between Neptune and Minerva, IIY. — Cameo. Najiles. 
The head of Pbocion (tbo work of Ale.ssandio (,'esati). 
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Tryplion; TPY<I>nN. The marriage of Cupid and Psyche. — Cameo. 
Marlborough, Naples. 

Cupid riding a lion. — Said. The Hague. 

Chronius; XPONIOY. Terpsichore standing (doubtful), rojieafed 
by Onosos and Allien. 


III. Agk of Augustus. 

Acmon ; AKMIIN. The Head of Augustus. — Cameo. Blacas. 
Quintus Alexa ; INT02 .AAEHA EIIOIKI. Legs of a warrior. — Cameo 
fragment. Florence. 

Supposed to be the work of Alessandro Cesati. 

Ciemus, or Camus; KOIMOY. KOINOY. .\donis, nude. — Onyx, 
Prince Lichtenstein ; a faun, celebrating the bacchanalia. — 
Nicolo. 

Agathopus ; APA0OIIOY2 EHOIEI. The head of Sextus Pom- 
peius. — Berjd. Florence. 

Aulus ; AYAOY. Esculapius. — Sard. Strozzi. 

Horseman in armour. — Sard. F'lorence. 

Cupid tied to a trophy. — Sanl. Carlisle. 

Cupid in fetteiT), leaning on a hoe. — Cameo. 

Head of Diana. — Sard. 

Head of Ptolemy Philopator. — Sard. Bibliothequo, Paris. 

It is supposed that there were several engravein of this name. 
Visconti is of opinion that the difference of style in the 
works attributed to Aulus is owing to his name having 
boon frequently put on engraved stones that were nothing 
but copies of his work. 

Cnaius or Cnieus; rN.\10C. Athlete rubbing himself with oil. — 
Nicolo. Bibliotheque, Paris. 

Athlete holding a Strigil. — Sard. Rendorp. 

Diomede carrying olF the Palladium. — Said. Denham. 

A female head, snpjxised by Bracci to bo of Cleopatra. — Sard. 
Collegio Romano. 

Head of Theseus covered witlia bull’s hide. — The name added 
by Pichler. Amsterdam. 

Head of the young Hercules. — Beryl. Strozzi. 

Dioscorides (of jFgea in Asia Minor) ; AI02K0YPIA0Y. Head of 
Augustus. — Amethyst. Blacas. 

Bust of Augustus. — Amethyst. Thoms. 

Head of Demosthenes. — Amethyst. Ludovisi. 

Head of lo. — Sard. Poniatowsky. 
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Mercury Criophonis, carrying a ram’s head. — Sard. Pcvon- 
shiro. 

Mercury, as god of travellers. — Sard. Lord Iloldemess. 
I’erseus, resting his hand on a shield with Medusa’s head. — 
Sard. Naples. 

Diomede carrying off the Palladium. — Sard. Dovonshiro. 
Epit^'iichanus ; ElllTYl'X.^. Portrait of Gennanicu.s, or Marccllns. 
— Sard. Illacas. 

Bel lorophon or Pegasus ; Efll. — Sard. Azara. 

Attributed to Epitynchanus by Visconti. 

Eutyches, son or pupil of Dioscorides; EYTYXHC AIOCKOYPIAOY 
AU’EAOC Eli. 

Bust of Pallas. — Amethyst. Jfarlborough. 

S>don ; COAON EllOIEI. SOAIiNOS. 

Head of Medusa. — Chaleedony’. Blaoas. 

Diomede, master of the Palladium. — Sard. Blacas. 

Portrait of a Ixdd man. — Surd. Ludovisi. 

Head of Nlaecenas. — Topaz. Florence. 

Bust of a Bacchante. — Sard. Stosch. 

Livia, as Ceres. — Sard. Gori. 

Victorj’, aptcros, sacrificing a bull, fragment. — Sard. Stosch. 
Victory, with wings, flying, fragment. — Sard. II. Westropp. 


Grekk Engravetw posteiuor to Augustus. 

Age of Tuierius. 

A'llius ; AEAIOY. Hoad of Tiberius. — Sard. Corsini. 

Head of Homer. — N'icolo. The Hague. 

Age of Caligui.a. 

Alpheus and Arethon ; AA*I>H02 2YN APE0ONI. Head of the 
young Caligula. — Cameo. 

Germanicus and Agrippina. — Cameo. 

Alpheus alone ; Ajax seated on a rock. — Sard. 

Dying warrior (doubtful). — Cameo. 


Age of Titus. 

Evodus : EYOAOC EHOIEI. Heatl of Julia, daughter of Titus. — 
Amethyst. Marlborough. 
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Age of IlADRiAjf. 

Antiocliiis; ANTIOXOY. Head of I’allas. — Siud. 

Head of Sabina (doubtful). 

Anteros; A.NTKPin'OC. Hercules carrying a bull. — Siird. Devon- 
shire. 

llollun; EAAHN. Bust of Antinous as Ilarpocratcs.— Sard. Stoscli. 
Age of Marcus Aurelius. 

vbljMjlinn; AEI’OLIANI. Head of Marcus Aurelius. — Paste. SUistdi. 
Diici.i.'iK OF the; Art. 

Gam-anus Anicotns ; combat between a dog and a boar. — Bloodstone. 
Millin snppo.sos that the name may be that of the dog, Gaii- 
ranus the invincible. 

Greek E.vuravers whose age is u.ncertain. 

/Etion ; AETU2NOC. Head of Priam. — Sai-d. Devonshire. 
Agathemerus; .APAOH.MEPOC. Head of Socrates. — Sard. Blaeas. 
Allion ; AAA112NOC. AAAYQN. The inu.se Tei-psichoro. — Sard. 
Strozzi. 

The signature of Gio. Mar. da Pcscia, according to some. 
Head of Apollo. — Sard. Florence. 

Bacchante. — Chalcedony. Besborough. 

Marietto attributes the Seal of Michael Angelo to this artist. 
Animonius ; AMMONIOY. Head of laughing Faun. — .laoyntb, B.M. 
Aj>ollodotU8 ; AllOAAOAOTOY AI0O. The only artist who added 
his profession to his name. 

The Head of Pallas armed. — Sard. Barberini. 

The dying Othryades. — Sard. Lucatelli. 

Apollonius; AIIOAAIJNTOY. Diana Montana, leaning against a 
pillar. — Amethyst. Naples. 

Head of Jlmccnas. — Jacynth. Rhodes. 

Aspiisius. ACIIAClOY; From his engraving on an inferior stone 
ho is supposed to be of a later date than the flourishing 
period of Augustus. 

Head of Pallas. — Red jasper. A'ienna. 

Supposed to represent the Pallas of Phidias. 

Head of Indian Bacchus. — Red jasper. 

Head of Jupiter. — Red jasper. Florence. 

Athenion ; A0EN1DN. Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts at two 
giants with serpent legs. — Cameo. Naples. 
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Axeochns ; AHEOX. Faun playing on a lyro before a chilli. — 
Stosch. 

Carpus; KAPIlOY. Bacchus and Ariadne. — Bed jasper. Florence. 

Head of Hercules and lole. — Chalcedony. 

Euplus ; EYIIAOY. Cupid on a Holj)hin. 

Euthus ; EYWOY. Silenus seated between two Cupid.«. 

Hylliis; YA.\OY. Dionysiac bull. — Chalcedony. Stasch. 

Head of a female. — Sard. St. Petersburg. 

Young Hercules. — Onyx. Stosch. 

Head of Philosopher. — Sard. Florence. 

Triton, Nereid and two Cupids. — Sard. Marlborough. 

From the resemblance of the Dionysiac bull to the bull 
on the coins of Sybaris, he may be placed before the ago 
of Augustus. 

Mithranes or Mithridatos ; MIfc). Head of a horse. — Sard. Berlin. 
Mycon ; MYKDN. Head of an old man. — Jasper. Stosch- 
Myron ; MYPflN. Head of a Muse. — Sard. Berlin. 

Lion. — Sard. Blacas. 

Myrton ; MYPTON. Leda. - Blacas. 

N icomachus, Faun sitting on tiger’s skin. — Black jasper. Itfarl- 
borough. 

Kisus; NEICOY. Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his right hand. 
Sard. St. Petersburgh. 

Nympheros ; Standing warrior. — Sard. Florence. 

Onesas ; ONHC.\C EIIOIEI. Muse. — Paste. Florence. 

Lcda. I Head of Hercules. — Sard. Blacas. 

Pamphilus ; IIAM<MAOY. Cupid rescuing Pysche. — Sard. B.M. 
Achilles playing the lyre. — Amethyst. Paris. 

Achilles. — Sard. Devonshire. 

Pergamus ; HEPPAMOY. Faun dancing. — Stosch. 

Hercules carrying a bull. — Stosch. 

A young Bacchante. 

Philemon ; <I>IAHMONOC, <WAHMnN’EnOl. Theseus gazing i-n 
the body of the Minotaur. — Sard. Venice. 

Head of a Faun. — Paste. Strozzi. 

Plotarchus, or Protarchus; IIAHTAPXOS EIIOIEI. Cupid riding 
on a lion. — Cameo. Florence. 

Ho is supposed to have lived before Augustus. 

Scopas; SKOIIAS. ffidipus and the Sphinx. — Stosch. 

Young woman at her toilette. — Caylus. 

Scylax ; CKYAAKOY. The head of an eagle. — Sard. Percy. 
Hercules Musagetes. — Sard. Baron Koger. 

Head of Pan. — Amethyst. Blacas. 
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ScymmiB ; SKY^INOY. Bacchus followed by a Panther. 

Seleucus; t'EAEYK. Head of Silenus. — Sivrd. Florence. 

Head of Hercules. — Blacas. 

Socrates; SiJKPATHS. A comic actor. — Onyx. Roger. 

Sosthenes ; CUCOIIN ; formerly read CDCOKAE. — Sosocles. 

Head of Medusa. — Chalcedony. Carli.slo. 

Sostratus; COCTPATOY. Victory in a car. — Cameo. Naple.s. 
Genius in a car, drawn by two Panthers. — Devonshire. 
Victory sacrificing a bull. — Sard. Devonshire. 

Soti-atus; CirrPATOY. 

Winkelraan supposes this and the preceding name to Ire the 
same, with the accidental omission of the letter C. 
Meleager and Atalanta. — Cameo. Devonshire. 

'I’eucer. TEYKPOY. 

Hercules and lole. — Amethyst. Florence. 

Faun holding a wreath. — Sard. Carlisle. 

Roman Enobavers. 

Aquilas ; AKYIAAC. Venus bathing, Cupid by her. — Raspe. 

Felix; KAAIIOYPNIOY CEOYEPOY <1>IIA1E EIIOIEI. Diomedes 
and Ulysses cari-ying off the Palladium. — Sard. Marl- 
borough. 

Head of Mercury. — Red jasper. Pari.s. 

Quintillus ; KYINTIA. Neptune in a car. — Beryl. Ludovisi. 

M e rc n ry . — Sa rd . Pon i ato wskj*. 

Rufus ; POY4DY, POY<K>C EIIOIEI. Aurora guiding tlie solar 
car. — Cameo. St. Petersburg. 

Head of Ptolemy Physcon. — Sard. Raspe. 

A number of engraved stones bear Roman proper names, 
but they are supposed to be the names of the proprietors 
of the stones, and not of the engraver. 

E.vgravers ok the Lower Empire. 

Chmremon ; XAIPHMIIN. The head of a Faun. 

Nicephonis; NIKH<I>OPOC. Mercury. — Onyx. 

Man seated, forging a helmet. — Said. Thoms. 

I’liocas ; <bOK,\G. An Athlete holding a palm. — Jacynth. Caylus. 

One of the most remarkable woiks of this period is the 
stone called the Sapphire of Constantine, in the Rinnccini 
Cabinet, Florence. It represents the Emperor Constan- 
tino attacking a wild boar, near Caesarea, in Cappadocia. 
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CELKHRA'I’Hl) ENGRAVED STONES. 

SoMK ancient engraved stones have acqniretl celebrity from Uie 
perfection of the workmanship, from the bcanty or size of the 
material. Among Camci the most celebrated are 

1. The Cameo called that of the Sainte Chapello in the Diblio- 
theque. at Paris. It is a Sardonyx com])osed of two brown and two 
white layers, and is an oval of 13 inches by 9. It was brought from 
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the East by king Baldwin and given to the Sainte Chapelle by 
king (’harles V. It presents three scenes. In the up>per jwrtion is 
the Apotheosis of Aiigusttis. In the middle portion, are 'J'ibcrius 
mider the figure of Jupiter, and l.ivia, his mother, under the 
figure of t'ores. They receive Germunicus on his triumphal 
return to Rome A.r>. 17. Agrippina, Lis wife, assists him in taking 
C'flf his helmet, and his son, Caligula, stands behind him. 'ITio J'oung 
man who carries a trophy, is Drusus, son of Tibeiius. In the 
lower portion are vanquished nations personified under the figiires 
of warriors dressed in the costume of eastern and western nations. 



r.K.U.MA At niSTK.\, or VIEWA. 


11. The Cameo of Vienna, or tire Gemma Augustca, is not so 
large as that of Paris, and presents but two scenes. It is su- 
perior as a work of art, and is in better preservation. It passed 
from the Abbey of Poissy to Germany, having been purchased by 
Rudolph II. for 1200 ducats. It is considered the finest work in 
relief extant. It has but two layers. Its shape is elliptical, 9 by 
8 inches. The subject is the reception of Drusus (father of Ger- 
manicus) after his victory over the Rhajti and Vindolici, b.c. 17. 
Augustus as Jove, and Livia as Rome, seated on thrones, welcome 
the hero and his brother Tiberius. Behind Augustus are Neptune 
and Cybelo, who seem to be symbols of his powers over land 
and sea. 
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III. The Trtzzji Famese, at Naples. It is composed of a single 
piece of sardonyx, and is nearly a foot in diameter. The subjcet 
of the sculpture has given rise to much learned and elahorate 
disquisition. It is generally supposed to represent the apothe- 
osis of the first Ptolemy. According to Professor Quaranta, 
it represents Ptolemy Philadelphus, comseciating the festival of 
the haivest instituted by Alexander the Great, at the time of 
the foundation of Alexandria. The outside is ornamented with 
the head of Medusa. The place of its discovery is uncertain. 
It is supposed to have been found in the VMlla Adriana, near 
Home. 

IV. The portraits of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and his fiist Avife 
Arsinoe. According to Visconti, the hc.ad of Ptolemy Energetes, 
and llerenice. This cameo is of siirdonyx, but is composed of 

T 2 
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several pieces. The collars and omamojits given to each head 
conceal the joinings. It is in the Imperial collection of Russia. 




JCriTER .SGIOCHl'S 

V. ITie head of Jupiter .i^Ogiochus. This cameo was found at 
Ephesus, and is now in Venice. 
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VI. The Carpegna cameo in the Vatican. It repicBonts the 
triumph of Baci-huis and Ceres in a car drawn by Contaui-s. Tliis 
cameo is remarkable os being the largest .slab of sardony.v known, 
being 16 inches long by 12 deep. It is compo.sed of five layers. 

The Mu-seum of Venice jiosscsses several other magnificent 
cuimei, esjjecially those which represent Orestes, the car of Nej)- 
tune, home and Augustus, Claudius and his family, lu Paris, 
in the Bibliotheque, there ai'c many remarkable camei. The a[K)- 
theosis of Gormauicus, Agiippina and Gernmnicus under the figures 
of Ceres and Triptolemus, Ulysses, portraits of Tiljerius, Claudius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Faustina, Adrian, Antinous. In the British 
Museum and in the Devonshire collection are some smaller, yet 
bc.'iutiful specimens of Greek and Roman work. In the collection 
at Naples is the cameo by Athenion, representing Jupiter hurling 
his thundorlx)lts against the Titans. 

Among the most celebrated intagli arc 
Of Dioscorides, the lo, considered by Visconti as one of the finest 
engravings in existence. It cannot be reproduced exactly in 
the plaster cast on account of the under cutting of the nose, 
the intaglio being a three quarter face. It is far sujxjrior, both 
in delicacy and correctness, to the Demosthenes by the same 
artist. 

The Demosthenes. This is on a splendid amethyst, but shows some- 
what of stiffness and hardness of manner. Both these intagli 
are much more deeply cut than is usual with antique gems, 
and difi'er in this respect from his DiiuneJe, master of the 
Palladium, which is in Hat relief. It may be set down ns one 
of his earliest productions. (C. W. King.) 

Diipmcde, m:ister of the Palladium. The hero apjiears seated, with 
one leg extended, and coutempl-itiug the statue placed on a 
cippus before him. It is on a red sjird in very Hat relief. 
Mercury' Criophonis. A naked and wingless figure holding a 
rum’s head in his left band, and in his right a caducous. 
The head pi-escnts a full face. A sard in the Devon.shire 
collection. 

Perseus re.stiug his hand on a shield with a Jledusa’s head, and a 
sword. A Siird in the ^luscum at Naples. 

The head of Augustus. 

'riio Medusa, of Solon. Following the invariable rule of Greek art 
never to represent anything hideous or repulsive, Medusji 
is here represented with fetitures of exriuisite beauty. 
Flovon serpents are twined in her hair. It was found in a 
vineyard on the Monte Uelio, near tit. Giovanni e Paolo. It is 
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engraved in clialoedony. It was formerly in the Strozzi 
collection, and is now in that of the line do lllacas. 

The Pallas, of Aspasins. The richly oniainente<l helmet is sur- 
mounted by a lofty crest, and by a sphinx, the emhlem of 
celestial intelligence ; two griffins, placed in the lateral parts, 
present an analogous emhlem ; and over the visor, eight 
horses in front, in full gallop, present a sublime image of 
the power and the rapidity with which the divine mind 
acts. It is supposed to represent the head of the Pallas of 
Phidias. 

The Julia, of Evodus. It is the portrait of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus and Marcia, with diadem, curled hair, necklace, 
can-ings. It is engraved on a beryl or pale sapphire, of 
extraordinary magnitude. The size and beauty of the stone 
and tlie high finish of the work, render this gem very re- 
markable. It is in the collection of the Imperial Library at 
Paris. 

The young Hercules, of Cnajus. An exquisite example of the 
Greek type of head, and a most perfect specimen of Greek 
work. 

The Esculapius, of Aulus. It is a bust of Esculapius. The 
name of the artist is engraved on a tablet. This is con- 
sidered the finest of the works of Aulus. There are several 
other engraved stones bearing the name of this artist, but 
from their inferior workmanship, are evidently not by the 
same engraver. 

The Pallas, of Eutj’ches. It is a bust of Pallas, by Eutyches, the 
son or pujiil of Dioseoridcs. She wears the Corinthian 
helmet, such as is worn by the Pallas of Velletri, and as 
she is represented on the coins of Corinth. She holds her 
robe on her breast. The stone is a pale amethyst, deeply 
engraved. 

The Dionysiao Bull, of Ilyllus. The bull is girt with ivy, and over 
him .a thyrsus. It is almost similar in stylo to the bull on 
the coins of Sybaris. There are several antique copies of 
this intaglio. 

The Achilles Cithancdtis, of Pamphilus. It represents Achilles 
seated on a rock jdaying the lyre. It is engraved in 
amethyst, and is now in the Bibliotheque in Paris. 

The signet of Michael Angelo. The subject is a vintage, and 
Ikicchic festival, and in the exergue is a boy fishing. It is a 
sard, and has given rise to many opposite opinions with 
regard to the representation of the subject, as also with ic- 
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gaj'd to iU antiquity. Those who ludieve it to 1 k) antique, 
consider the boy fishing as the symbt)! of the (Jreck engraver 
AAAinN ; others, on the other hand, deem it a rehu.s upon the 
name of the artist Gio Maria da Pescia, the celebrated 
engraver, and friend of Michael Angelo. 



CAK oP BACeiies. Sard. 


GUI’S. 

Tuouotr, strictly speaking, not included under the head of engraved 
gems, wo mn.st not omit to notice drinking cups and vases, parti- 
cularly as they are sometini'’B found ornamented with mythic subjects 
in relief, and, as Mr. King remarks, may be considered as huge 
caniei. They are generally of the same stone as usc<i for camci, 
sardonj'x. The ancients were fond also of decorating their drinking 
cups with precious stones and camei. They called such vessels 
“gemma) potoriac." The most splendid agate vase of this kind is 
the two-handled cup or carchesium of St. Denj's, usually styled 
the cup of the Ptolemies. Its sculptures represent masks, 
vases, and other Bacchic emblems. It is supposed to have been 
executed for Ptolemj' Dionysus. But Mr. King considers it to be 
from its stylo of the time of Xero. It was presented by Charles 
the Bald,* in the ninth centur}’, to the Abbey of St, Denys, and 
was always used to hold the wine at the coronation of the kings 

* M. Labarlc snya it was given l)y Oharles III. i^tlie Biiiiple). 
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of France. It is now in the collection of antiquities at Paris. 
Another celebrated vaso, is the Brunswick vase, of sardonyx, which 
represents the myth of Cores in search of Proserpine, and that 
of Triptoleinus. It is an alabaslron, or tall perfume jar, with narrow 
neck, five inches high by two in the greatest diameter. Its stylo 
is supposed to indicate the age of the Antonines. It originally 
belonged to the Gonzaga family but was stolen at tho sacking of 
Mantua, in 1630, by a soldier, who sold it for 100 ducats to tho 
Duke of Brunswick. It is now in Paris. We must not omit also to 
mention the celebrated mun-hine vases of antiquity, upon which 
such high value was set by the ancients. They are thus men- 



■IllK TWO-ll.\Nl)I,Fti err OK ST. IIKNYS. 


tinned bj’ Pliny: “ Pompey was the first who introduced raurihine 
vases at Rome. He being tho first to dedicate, at the conclusion 
of his triumph, va.ses and cups made of this material, in the temple 
of .liipiter Capitolinus, a circumstance which soon brought them 
into private use; smalt dishes even, and eating utensils made of 
murrhine being in great request. This species of luxury, too, is 
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daily on the increase j a simple cup, which would hold no more than 
throe soxiani (pints) having been purchased at the price of 70,000 
sesterces.” He thus describes the material of wbich these vases 
were made : “ The East sends us murrhina* (the pieces in the 
rough). For they are found there in several places, in not very re- 
markable parts of the Parthian dominions, [u-incipally however in 
C'armania. They arc supposed to be formed of a moist substance 
solidified by subterraneous heat. In superficial extent they never 
exceed that required for small dishes (abaci). In thickness, they 
are rarely lai^e enough for a drinking cup, such as already men- 
tioned. The polish they take is without strength, being rather a 
gloss or lustre than a brilliant polish. But their value lies in the 
variety of their colours — the spots, or strata, winding around, here 
and there, presenting hues of purple and white, and a third colour 
made of both, which assumes a fiery tint, as if by the passage of the 
colour through the purple, or that the milky white colour assumes 
a ruddy glow. Some especially admire in them the ends or 
boundaries of the colours, and a certain play of colours, such as 
is seen in the rainbow. To others the opaque spots, or strata, 
are more agreeable ; any transparency or paleness in them is con- 
sidered a defect. Murrhine exhibits also ciystals and warts, not 
prominent, but frequently as if imbedded in the substance itself. 
There is some recommendation also in the agreeable odour.” 

The material that answers best to this description of l’linj% is 
the piece of “ murra” found under the ruins of a house by a dealer 
in antiquities in Home. It was purchased by the Jesuits, was cut 
up into thin slice.s, and now forms the front of the altar in the 
t'hicsa del Gosu, at Rome. It fully answers the description of 
Pliny. It is purple in colour, with strata of dull white through it; 
on the edges of the white layer there is a slight iridescence. In 
some parts it has a reddish hue. It exhibits crystals also.f The 
specimens of it shown to Mr. Tennant and Mr. Davis of the British 
Museum have been pronounced by them to bo finer spar, the white 
stratum being a layer of homstone, sometimes, but rarely found 

* Here Pliny is evidently spenking of the nwtcrial itself, pieces in the rongh, 
and nut of vases or vessels ns generally umlerstocKl. 

t If the wonl “sales,” is to 1» translated crystals, ns in Mr. Bostoek's translation 
of Pliny, it would eonflnn the view of the nuurhine being of floor spar, as fluor is 
l•llarnct(;rized by crystallizing in regnlnr enlies. Agate exhibits no crystallization 

In further confinnation of the murrhine vases being of fluor spar, wo may ndiluro 
Pliny s statement of a perw>n of consular rank, who used to drink out of a murrhine 
vas*', and grew so passionately fond of it, as to gnaw its edges; tliis could lx- done 
to fluor spar, ns it is of a very brittle nature, and could Is- easily ubrudcHl by tlie 
teeth, but could not lx- done to agate or any other siliceous stone. 
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running through fliior spur, the crystals also being those of (me 
fluor spar. Mr. King’s remark, that the material itself was brought 
to Home in the rough, and there wrought up into dishes and flat ImwIs, 
would seoni to confirm the supposition that fhi.s piece in the rough 
found at Home is a piece of the true •“ nnirrhina.” Some have con- 
sidered the “ murrhina” to be iigate, but this could not be, as numerous 
specimens of agfite cups have been found, and no specimens of agate 
answering to the “murrhina” of I’liny have l>een found in a cup or 
bowl, or in any of the broken portions frequently to bo met with; 
besides, the murrhine vases were exceedingly lure, while the agate 
Clips were, in compari.son, rather common. Further, the agate was 
well known as a distinct class of stone, originally coming from a 
river in Sicily, Achates, whence it derives its name, whereas the 
“muiThina” came only from the l^ast. It has also been conjectured 
that the murrhine v.ases were made of Oriental alabaster. In the 
pas.siige, however, of Lampridius “ in inurrhinis et imychinis minxit,” 
it is clearly distinguished from Oriental alabaster, for judging from 
riiny’s description “ onychina and onyx ” were terras applied to 
Oriental alabaster.* The name onyx was afterwards exclusively 
appropriated to the gem still called by that name. The murra and 
the onyx (Oriental alabaster), however, boar a resemblance to one 
another, as they are striped, and exhibit zones and bands of varioii.s 
strata. I’liny also mentions varieties of coloured glass imitating the 
murrhine. The portions of coloured glas.s belonging to cups, fotnid 
at Rome, bear a closer resemblance to the strijrod or zoned ap- 
pearance of the murra and onyx (Oriental alabaster) tlian the agate. 

As a result we may come to this conclusion, that the “ murrhina ” 
were pieces of fluor spar, with a stratum of hornstone, of which the 
piece found at Rome (called murra) is a specimen. The onyx, or 
onychina, wore Oriental alabaster, and the Achates was the agate 
as commonly understood at the present day. 

* Seneca also distinguialics the murrliiiie vases from sardonyx ; for lie speaks of 
tlic wealtliy liaving mules to carry tlicir vase-s of crystal, murrhine, and those 
cngraveil hy the hands of famous artists, evidently meaning hy these last, vasi-s of 
sardonyx carved in relief by c«.'lebrated artists. 
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MODERN COLLECTIONS. 

The example given in Italy by the Medici, fonnd imitatoin in 
other parts of Europe ; collections ancient engraved stones were 
formed in different places by princc.s, rich private individuals, learned 
men, and artists. The Crusaders brought several from the East ; 
I’eiresc collected engraved stones at the same time that ho collected 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and medals ; he propagated that taste by 
his example. The kings of France gave some very valuable stones 
to churches and abbeys ; these precious objects became afterwards 
the property of the crown, and were placed in the royal cabinets, 
and those of princes; and after the sixteenth century, several col- 
lections enjoyed great celebritj*. Time has dispersed some and 
increased others. At the present day the most remarkable among 
public collections are those of the Florence Gallery, the stones of 
which are considered to be over four thousand in number; of the 
Vatican, at Romo, of the Museum at Naples, of the King of Prussia, 
of the Emperoi' of Austria, of the King of Denmark, at the castle of 
Rosenburg at Copenhagen, of the Emperor of Russia, which contains 
the Natter and d’Orleans cabinets ; and among the cabinets which 
do not belong to sovereigns, the most celebrated are the Strozzi and 
Ludovisi collections in Rome, the I'oniatowsky in Russia, the Devon- 
shire, Marlborough, Besborough, Carlisle, and Bedford collections 
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in England ; and the collections of the Due do Blaoas, the CV)unt 
rourtalos, and the Baron lingers at Baris. Soino very l>eautifiil 
works, both ancient and modern, are to be found in these collec- 
tions. 

Many learned men have devoted themselves to the interpretation 
of engraved stones. Leonardo Agostini published, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a collection of them, several editions of 
which have been published. 'Blic collection of I^a Chnusse appeared 
at Koine in 1700, that of Gorlaius was printed several timt« in Leyden, 
and the collection of Elxuiuaver, at Nuremberg, in 1720. Some 
antii[uarians devoted especial attention to a particular class of those 
stones, as C'hifflet to abraxas, Bassori to astrological stones, Ficoroni 
to those which boro inscriptions. Afterwards iliero appeared par- 
ticular descriptions of the most celebrated cabinets ; such arc the 
great works known under the title of Bierres giavees, by Gori, by 
Bossi, the Jluseum Florentinum of Gori, the “ Galerio de Florence,” 
by Wicar and -Monge, the Museum Odescalchum, by Galeotti ; the 
description of intagli of the cabinet of the King of France, by 
Mariettc, that of the engravi-d stones of the 1 >uko of Orleans, by 
Leblond and Lachaux, of the cabinet of Vienna by Echkel, of the cabi- 
nets of Gravelles, Grassier, and Stosch, by W'inkelman ; the descrip- 
tion of the cabinet of the Duke of Murllxirough, and that of the 
Imperial Cabinet of St. Betersbutg, by M. Koehler. A valuable 
work has l>een published by .Millin, entitled, “ Bierres gravees inedites 
tirecs des plus cel6bres ciibinets de BEurope." Other archaiologists 
have also devoted their attention to engraved gems, in liartioular, 
or in Works containing diOerent branches of archteology. Among 
these arc Montfaucon in his “ Antiqiiitc Expliqiieo ; ” the (^ount de 
Caylus, in his important “ Kecueil,” and also Amadiizzi, Kasixmi, 
Vivenzio, Lippert, and Ihaspc. Several other archosdogists have 
published works, laying down rules for the study of engraved 
stones ; Works for this pur]H>.so have been jiubli.shed by Millin, 
^Marcelli, Muit (Dresden, IGOti), and by the senator Vettori (Kome, 
17.1t>), Busching (Ilamliurg, 1781 ), Aldius (Gesena, 17811 ), Escliem- 
burg (Berlin, 1787), .M. do Koehler (St. Bcbu-sbiirg, 1810). The 
most important work of the preseut day’ is that of Mr. King, on 
“ Antiejue Gems,” which displays an extensive critical knowledge of 
engraved stones, combined with exciuisito taste. 
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GLYPTOGltAPIIY OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 

Aftku making those few general remarks on Glyptography, it will 
bo necoKsary to enter into some particular details on the productions 
of that art which have come down to us from each of the ancient 
nations, tlie antiquities of which we have undertaken to illustrate. 
In the paragraphs of this section will ho found some special observa- 
tions on the engraved stones of the Egyptians, the Etruscans, the 
Greeks, and Homans ; some particulars which ought to be especially 
observed, so as not to be misled with regard to their authenticity, 
the genuine expression of the subject, the characteristics of the 
workmanship, and their classification. 

Egyptian Glyptic Art. 

The most general form of Egj'ptiau engraved stones is that of the 
scarabajus or beetle, with an oval flat base ; the surface of which re- 
ceived the engraving in flat intaglio. This base is pierced in its length. 
The insect is more or loss in relief over the base, according to the 
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fiuisliof tho wi ii kinauNhi)). EfrvptiaiiR«ira1)aii may lie considered at one 
and the same time as cainci and intagli. Sometimes the execution in 
relief of the figure of the insect is so carefully finished, as to leave 
no doubt that it i.s an accurate lejiiesentation of the scaraboeus sacer, 
at the present day found in Harbary and all along tho coast of 
Africa, [t was sacred to the sun, and to I’thah, and was adojited as 
a sacred emblem of tho God who made all things out of clay. Its 
Egyptian name was Cheper, Creator. Tho elytra or upper wings 
of tho stone scarabaoi are generally' united, and sometimes marked 
with furrows. They were generally' used for ornamental, funereal, 
and historical purposes, and wore usually worn as seals and amulets. 




EovrruN scABABj-;!. 


The greater number of scarabsei were mounted in rings, which fre- 
quently' boro tho name of the wearer, tho name of the monarch in 
whose reign he lived, and also tho emblems of certain deities ; they 
were so set in tho gold ring so as to allow the scarabatus to revidve 
on its centre, it being pierced for that purpose. They were also 
strung in necklaces, tiicarabaji are of various sizes, and were made 
of different substances, of green stone, cornelian, hannatitc, granite, 
serpentine, agate, lapis lazuli, plasma, amethyst, and other mate- 
rials ; a cheaper kind was made of limestone, stained to imitate a 
harder and dearer quality, or of the ordinary blue jiottery. Scarabaii 
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liavo l)cen used at all periods of Kjjyptian history. According to 
Mr. Birch, they are of all ages, from the fourth dynasty down to Iho 
Roman Empire. The principal period of their manufacture was, 
however, the reign of Thotmes III. of the eighteenth dynasty, one 
tenth of these amulets bearing his name. A great number of others 
are referable, from their stylo, to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties. 

The large and small scaralwei form two separate classes, distin- 
guished bj’ the use each class was put to. Those from one to three 
inches in length belong to the larger class, and from the study of 
their inscriptions, it is now proved that the largo scaraboei were for 








EOYITIAN 8CARAR.t:i. 




the most part funereal. The representation of these large scarabau 
may be seen in papyri taken from muinmics, among the different 
objects traced on their mortuary rituals. They have been also 
found on mummies, either in the centre of their necklaces, or 
placed on their breiist. A scaralrseus wa.s also placed on the outer 
case of the muinniy, bet ween other symbolical images. The inscription 
on their face is generally a formula or jirayer for the deceased, such as 
is found traced or repeated on mummies, papyri, and other funereal 
objects. The only difference being that the name of the deceased is 
changed. Sometimes a royal oval gives the date of the scarabajus, 
but large scaraba^i of this kind are of very rare occurrence. Many 
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sciirabsoi are found uninsoribed. Sotiio have a blank left in tlie 
inscriptions, wbicli was for the bame of the deceased, which proves 
the universality of the use of searabiui for funereal purposes, and 
further, that they were prepared beforehand with the usual formula 
from the conseciuted type, to which the name of the deceased was 
,nfterward8 added. Some of these large scarabiei are very cai-efully 
finished ; on some the elytra and corslet of the insect are ornamented 
with figures. Some rare examples are found with human heads. 
Others xvere historical. Some of three inches long, belonging to 
the reign of Amunoph III, of the eighteenth dynasty, have been 
found, recording the marriage of the King Amunoph with Taia ; 
the name of the queen’s parents, and the limits of the Egyptian 
Empire; the number of lions killed by the king, and other state- 
ments. 

The smaller scarabmi are more nuiuerous titan the larger kind, 
and more interesting also for the study of the periods of Egyptian 
history. They arc valuable documents for the annals and chro- 
nology of Egypt, On them will be found engraved representations 
of Egyptian deities, under their three forms, religious symltols, 
funereal formulaj, sacred and civil emblems, the names of kings, of 
queens, of private individtials, various ornaments, animals, plants; 
dates and numbers expressed in cyphers have also been recognised 
on the inscriptions. Others have been found inscribed with mottos, 
such as “ A happy life,” “ Sacred to Amun,” “ Good luck,” being 
probably used as seals in epistolary correspondence. 'J’he variety of 
subjects loads to the following classification of small scarabwi ; they 
may be distinguished as : mythological, for all subjects, figures or 
inscriptions which are connected with religion ; historical, for those 
which bear ovals or royal names, names of private individuals, or 
figures relating to civil customs; physiographiced, those on which 
have been engi'avcd animals or plants, which are connected with 
consecrated symbols ; various, or those which boar alone ornamental 
designs to which no special meaning can be assigned. Ihoso ought 
to bo part,icularly observed which bear ovals containing the name of 
a king or queen. Sometimes the elliptical shape of the stone forms 
itself the oval which contains the name. I’hese royal names give 
especial interest to the small scarabmi. Some ascend to the highest 
period of Egyptian history. These soarabroi are found made of every 
kind of material. The most ancient arc almost all of common 
materials, and the hieroglyphics e.xhibit a want of finish. A collec- 
tion of scarabwi might be formo<l displaying a chronological series 
of the names of the kings of Egypt, ranging from the highest 
antiquity down to the second eentui-y of the Christian era. 
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Some beautiful oxainjJos of Greco-Egyptian art in intaglio were 
executed in the age of the Ptolemies, of which we may instance the 
wonderful portrait of one of the Ptolemies, in dark sard, formerly 
in the Herz collection. Some good intagli were also executed in 
the earlier style, under Hadrian, when tlie Egyptian religion was 
again revived. 

We must also notice here a class of engraved stones, which bear 
an analogy to engraved gems, though they difler in their form, }-ot 
wore probably used for the same purpose, for seals. We would 
s]>cak of cyliTiders. They are of a cylindrical form and are made of 
hard materials, of kosalt, jasper, hnsmatito, agate, and also of blue 
pottery, ranging in their lengths from one to three inches. They 
are perforated in their entire length, and their surface is covered 
with figures and inscriptions. > They were evidently intended for 
signets. Those cylinders have been generally supposed to be 
peculiar to the Persians and .Assyrians, and cj'Hnders have been 
found in Egypt bearing Egyptian figures and Persian inscriptions. 
This did not tend to contradict the general opinion on their ongin, 
these objects having po.ssihly Ircen manufactured in Egypt under 
the domination of the Persians. Hut of late cylinders have been 
found which are undoubtedly of pure Egyptian origin, of materials 
worked by Egyptians, covered with Egyptian figures and inscrip- 
tions, and bearing the tiames of Egyptian kings anterior by many 
centuries to the Persian invasion of Egypt. One in the Imjterial 
Library at I’aris boars the titles and name of Shafra, a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty ; an agate cylinder in the British "Museum is of 
the time of Amenera lla II. of the twelfth dynasty. Sir G. Wil- 
kinson mentions one in the Alnwick Mu.scum bearing the name of 
Osirhasen I., b.c. 2020, thus proving them to have been of the 
earliest date in Egypt, and the origin, rather than derived from, 
the cylinders of Assyria. Those monuments appear, tlicrefore, to 
bo of Egyptian origin, and tlu^y may have jiasscd to other countries^ 
like the scarabiei, through the Phmnicims, to whom also some 
cylinders are ttttributed. The Egyptian cylinders bear the figures 
of gods, tvith their names in hieroglyphics, and are also found 
inscribed with ovals containing royal names. Assyrian and Persian 
cylinders present subjects derived from the religious myths of the 
Assyrians and Persians, sometimes .accompanied by inscriptions in 
cuneiform characters. 
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ETRUSCAN GLYPTIC ART. 

Numerous as are Etruscan gems, none of them are cameos, or 
with figures cut in relief; all are intagli, and all are cut into the 
form of the scarahseus, or beetle. Nothing seems to indicate a closer 
analogy between Etruria and Egypt than the multitude of these 
curious gems found in this iiart of Italy. The use of them was, 
doubtless, derived from the banks of the Nile. They appear to 
have served the same purpose as in Egjpt, to have licen worn as 
charms, or amulets, generally in rings.* ITie Etruscan scarabaji 
have a marked difference from the Egyptian in material, form, and 
decoration. The Etruscan are of conielian, sardonyx, and aga c. 
rarely of chalcedony. The Egyptian are truthful representa- 
tions of the insect; the Etruscan are exaggerated resemb ances, 
especially in the back, which is set up to an 

The flah or under part of the stone, which is always the side 
en-raved, in the Egyptian bears hieroglyphics, or representations 
of 'deities; in the Etniscan. though somelinies with imitations o 
Egyptian subjects, it has generally figures or groups taken from 

* The BTcater nnmber of these ecambaii have been found on a slope called 
Camjo de^reficl. at Chiusi. They are found in greater abundance there than 

in any other Etruscan site. 
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the Greek mythology, of which the deeds of Hercules, or of the 
heroes of the Theban and Trojan wars, were favourite subjects. 
More rare are figures of the gods, and of the chimrone and other 
symbols of the Etruscan creed. Tlte frequent representations from 
the Greek mythology prove them to have no very early date. From 
the heroic or paloistric stibjccts on these scarabtei it is thought that 
they were symbols of valour and manly energy, and were worn only 
by the male sex (Dennis, vol. i, p. 73). Etruscan intagli may be 
recognised by the following distinctive marks: — 1. The form of 
the scarabajtis, which is the form usually’ adopted. 2. The milled 
border, formed of small strokes set close together: the granulated 
border, resembling a string of beads; and the guilloche, resembling 
a loosely-twisted cable. Etruscan scarabau are all perforated in 
their length, and were usually worn set in rings, or introduced as 
ornaments or amulets, entwined with beads, in necklaces. A 
peculiarity must be remarked in the development of the glyptic 
art among the Etruscans, the absence of a tirmsitional style between 
the extremely rude designs of the earlier stylo, almost entirely 
executed by the drill, and the engravings of the utmost finish in 
low relief, as Mr. King remarks: “ While the first cla.ss offers cari- 
catures of men and animals, the favourite subjects being figures 
throwing the discus, fawns with amphorte, cows with sucking 
calves, or the latter alone, the second gives us subjects from the 
Greek mythology, esix;cially scenes from Homer and the tra- 
gedians, among which the stories of Philoctctcs and Bellerophon 
occur with remarkable frequency,” thus leading to the natural in- 
ference that the rude are of Etniscan manufacture, and the fine of 
Greek. 

The inscriptions on Etruscan stones are always the names of the 
persons represented on the stones, and there are few exceptions to 
this general rule. It is certainly deserving of remark that the 
works of Etruscan glyptic art for the most part represent Greek 
subjects, derived from the religious system, the heroic history of 
the Greeks, and from events which preceded or followed the war of 
Tro}’. We may, therefore, make the following classification of 
stones of Etruscan workmanship by distinguishing them as, Etruscan 
stones : Etruscan subjects. Etruscan stones : Greek subjects. Those 
of the first class aro less numerous than the others. Among the 
most remarkable wo may mention — 1. An agate of the Florentine 
Gallery, on which aro represented two men standing, bearded, a 
veil covers their heads and descends over their shoulders. On the 
robe of one is a hippocampus, on that of the other a triton ; they 
bear on their right shoulders a rod, to which are suspended six 
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shields. They have been recognised as two Salii, or priests of 
Mars, or probably their servants. On the npper part is an inscrip- 
tion in Etruscan letters, which reads from right to left, ALLIES, 



in the lower part ALCE. 2. A scarabttus of cornelian, in tlie 
King of Pnissia’s collection, a man standing, his head covered with 
a cap, having a rod bj' his side, holds in his left hand a sack or 
kind of vase, from which ho seems to draw lots ; behind him is 
inscribed NAT IS. Winkelinan would consider this to represent 
Nantes, the companion of /Eneas. 3. A warrior, half man, half 
dolphin ; a helmet on his head, a shield in one hand, a spear in the 
other, with the inscription MIIjATiAS ..A. By some it is supposed 
to represent one of the Tyrrhenians, who were changed into dolphins 
by Bacchus at Naxos, In the opinion of Lanzi it represents 
Glaucus. 4. The licautiful stone in the Bibliotheque at Baris, 
representing a man seated on a stool before a three-legged table, on 
which are throe small round objects, which he seems to move with 
his right hand, while he holds in his left a tablet covered with two 
columns of signs, which arc letters of the Etruscan alphabet. Signor 
Orioli, of Bologna, recognises in the inscription, which ho reads 
ABCAR, the word “abacus” with an Etruscan termination. lie 
would consider it as representing a man making calculations by 
the means of an abacus. 

Siibjects from the mythical and horoical periods of Greece are 
more frequently met with. The Greek subjects most known among 
Etruscan engraved stones relate to Hercules, his name in Etruscan 
characters from right to left, being HRKLE ; to Berseus, BERSE ; to 
Tydeus, TVTE ; to Theseus, THESE ; to Peleus, PELE ; to Ulysses, 
VTVSSE ; to Achilles, AXELE, AXILE ; to Ajax, AIVAS. Other 
stones bear unknown names. The most beautiful among Etruscan 
works, which Winkelrnan considers one of the most ancient speci- 
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men« of tlio glyptic art, is the celebrated cornelian fonnerly in the 
Stosch collection, now at Berlin, which represents a council held by 



TYDEiH. 6CAHAB*;i's. Sard. Farit. 

five of the (jireck heroes who besieged Thebes; three without anus 
and seated ; two, armed at all points, are standing ; the names of the 



heroes, written by their side, leaves no doubt on the subject of tin's 
magnificent intaglo. They are Amphiaraus, AMI’IITI ARE ; Poly- 
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Dices, I’lIVLMCKS ; Tydeus, TVTE ; Adrashis. ATHKSTIIE; 
and rarthonopans, I’AliTlIAN Al’AE. Sume Homan imiues are 
also found on stones attributed to tlie Etruscans by their style and 
workmanship. A cornelian published by Caylus, bears the letters 
VIBIASF, written from right to left round the figure of a dying 
warrior Lanzi reads it thus: VIBIA SEXTI FILIA, and con- 
siders that the dying warrior represents the father of Vibia, and 
tliat the daughter wore the gem as % seal. A careful examina- 
tion of its workmanship can alone decide if it really belongs to 
Etruscan art, and if the inscription is of the same period. The 
forms of early letters have been so frequently forged that one cannot 
bo too much on their guard against such fraudulent practices. 
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Pliny remarks that rings used for signets were unknown to the 
Greeks at the period of the Trojan war, as Homer nowhere makes 
mention of them. Plutarch gives an opposite opinion, as, accord- 
ing to him, Polygnotus paintetl Ulysses with a ring ; but the opinion 
of Polygnotus does not decide the question with regard to a fact 
anterior by seven centuries to the period of that painter, and as we 
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do not intend to emer here on the origin of the glyptic art among 
the Greeks, ^\;j^_mi^t have received a knowledge of that art before 
the siege of Troy, IK>m the I’hcenicians, or from colonies coming 
from Egypt where that art was practised from the earliest periods, 
wo shall only say that the most ancient Greek engraved stone 
mentioned in history is that in the celebrated ring of Polycrates, 
the work of Thoddorus of Samos. According to Herodotus it was 
an emerald, the device engraved on it being a lyre. Pliny says, it 
was a sardonyx ; and that in his time there existed one in the 
Temple of Concord, the gift of Augustus, affirmed to be this of 
Polycratei. Some consider the most ancient engraved stone in ex- 
istence of Greek workmanship to bo the Sard in the Berlin Cabinet, 
in which is represented the death of the Spartan hero, Othryades, 
which took place in the sixth century b.c. The inscription en- 
giaved on the shield is in Greek characters, traced from right to left. 
The design is hard and flat, the attitude forced, and without grace. 
It is in the old Greek stylo. The Diana the huntress, of Heins, is 
sn 2 )posed to be the most ancient gem known bearing the artist's 
name. Its stiff archaic stylo evinces an early period of the art. 

Glyptics followed among the Greeks the progress and decline 
of art. The Greek school h.as been divided into three periods ; — 
From the time of Theodorus of Samos (n.c. 560), to that of Alex- 
ander the Great; from Alexander to Augustus; and from Augustus 
to the fall of the Emi>ire. The number of Greek engraved stones 
is very numerous, and some are justly celebrated for their excellence 
in stj'le and finish. Their period may be deduced from their stylo 
and execution. The characteristics of Greek gems are grace and 
vigour; the figure is drawn with remarkable {irecision, the attitude 
is elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely composed ; the emblems and 
attributes exhibit an accuracy which implies an extraordinary degree 
of historical and mythological information in the artists who engraved 
them. Greek engraved stones are in general of an oval form, and the 
stone itself is of little thickness. The work is in the height or breadth, 
according to the spice the subject requires. Sometimes the surface of 
the intaglio is slightly convex. In the early periods of gem engraving, 
the design is invariably so arranged as to fill up the entire field of the 
surface. Extreme simplicity of design, and that repose which is the 
essential feature in all Greek art, are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of gem engraving of the finest period. The dull polish in the 
interior of the intaglio, which does not reflect like the brilliant polish 
of the modems, is also an essential characteristic of Greek workman- 
ship. As we have already remarked, a name engraved on a Greek stone 
ought to be generally considered as that of the artist who executed 
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it, as may bo ol»sei ved on tlio stones of the beatitifnl period of tJio art 
in Greece, and on stones executed by (ireek artists among tlie Itoiuiins. 
This name is more usually in the* genitive than in the nominative 
ease ; at least it is tare that the same artist slumld sometimes jmt 
his name in the first case, and sometimes in the second. That 
which he adopted for his finest work, ho almost always retainetl in 
all his other works. There is but one example of the name of a 
Greek artist written in Latin letters; that of Diphilus. All the 
productions of Greek engniving were not i>erfect uorks of art ; 
indeed we pos.sess sovonil of very inferior workmiinship. An artist 
could excel only in one esjwcial style; one was most suocossfnl in 
the drapery ; another in the representation of the nude ; one excelled 
in the art of giving expression and strength, another in giving 
gracefulness to his figures. The great artists alone reirehed that 
perfection which combined them all. Sometimes they engraved 
their figures very deeply, and sometimes in very low relief. Dios- 
eorides excelled in giving a very slight relief to his figures; this 
difficulty overcome is one of the greatest merits of this engraver. 
In general the Greeks applied themselves more to intaglio than to 
cameo engraving. They were unacquainted with perspective, the 
place of which, however, they supplied, in some measure, by the 
greater or less depth they gave to the dift’orent parts. The 
engr'.avers avoided multiplying their figures, or crowding them in a 
small space. The Greek artists were remarkable for their skill in 
representing animals; they preferred also representing their figures 
nude, and, indeed, most of the masterpieces of art produced in 
Greece are figures without drapery ; while those executed at Home 
are generally draped : with the exception, however, of those of 
Dioscoridcs who followed the histc of hisowrnation in this re.spect, 
for nearly all his figures are nude. 'I'he works of the gi'cat engnr- 
vers of Gl-oece are all stamped with a peculiar national character, 
which is better felt than described. Jlythological and horoical sub- 
jects were adopted by Greek artists, iir preference to those of con- 
temporaneous history. We must remark here that the artists of 
later times, fiequently imitated the forms of the primitive style, 
and also the so-called Etru.scan Ixirder, especially in representing 
deities; the severity of these forms, acoording to Demetrius I’ha- 
leru.s, giving more grandeur and gravity to these representations, 
if the stouo imitating the ancient style bears an inscription, it will 
bo a means of ascertaining the date by the form of the letters; and 
if this inscription is the name of the engiaver, the known period of 
the latter will lie a sufficient proof that the work is only an imita- 
tion of the ancient style. 
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liOMAN GLYPTIC ART. 

The knowledge of the glyptic art must have been derived by the 
Koinans, in the first place, from the Etruscans, and afterwards from 
the Greeks. There was no Roman school properly so called, and 
it seems that, at all periods of that ruling people, its martial pro- 
pensities made it consider the culture of the arts as a profession 
woi thy only of slaves, freedmen, or of strangers whom it had sub- 
dued. But when it became acepiainted with the beautiful works 
of Greece and Asia, a taste for them was developed, and they were 
eagerly sought for. 

Greek engiuvers were attracted to Romo, where they usually 
represented subjects of Greek history, in which the Romans began 
to take an interest; and when tlx'y treated in their works any scene 
of Roman history the}’ usually added to the purely historical com- 
position some allegorical figures, which evinced the genius of the 
artist in that kind of invention, and whieh raised his woik above a 
simple imitation of nature. But, though produced in Rome, these 
works of Greek engravers do not the loss belong to the Greek 
school, which continued to the fall of the Western Empire, keeping 
pace with the vicissitudes and the decline of art. 

Some Roman artists devoted thcmsolwjs also to the glyptic art. 
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and wo liavo already mentioned the most celebrated names ; the 
taste which was very generally evinced for engraved stones among 
the highest persons of the empire, the collections formed by some 
rich citizens, the general use of signets in rings, excited the emula- 
tion of the lioman artists, who succeeded in producing some very 
beatitiful works. It may bo supposed, however, that the works of 
Greek artists met more favour in the opinion of amateurs, as Koman 
artists affected to give a Greek character to their productions by 
engraving their names in Greek letters. Some authors think that, 
from the time of Marcus Aurelius, the best works are due to Homan 
artists. 

As the Greeks evinced a predilection for the nude, the Homans 
exhibited a decided taste for draped figures. The stones engraved 
in Homo exhibit in general proofs of this preference ; and Dios- 
corides, otherwise so devoted to the taste of his own nation, engraved 
a draped Mercury. 

This requirement of Homan taste w;is very unfavourable to the 
development of the l>cauty of the art, and engraved stones executed 
at Home evince this influence. The figures seldom trespass against 
the rules of design, but they are deficient in elegance; they seldom 
bespeak either genius or elevation of mind in the artist. The ideal, 
which is the soul of Greek composition, is never perceived in that 
of the Homans ; and the art sensibly declined into a servile imita- 
tion. 

The taste for engraved stones was introduced into Homo with 
that for other monuments of art ; it maintained itself till the time 
of Septimius Severus, when it began gradually to decline. We may 
trace the gradual decline of the art in the various engraved por- 
traits of .\ntoninus I’ius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Venrs, Gordian, 
.Maximian, Philip, Probu.s, and Constantino II. 

Engraved stones bearing insciiptions are more common among 
Homan works than among those of the Greeks. Homan inscriptions 
are of five kinds : — 1. The name of artist. 2. The name of the person 
re])resented. 3. The name of the owner of the stone, 'riiisismore 
usually the case. 4. The name of the person who made a present 
of it. Good wishes, affectionate expressions which accompany 
the gift, as “ multis annis ” (vivas understood), “ ave,” amor mens,” 
and acclamations relative to the Circensian games. The Etruscan 
milled border is sometimes found on Homan intagli of very late 
times, but may readily distinguished by its carelessness and irre- 
gularity. 
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MITHRAIC AND GNOSTIC ENGRAVED STONES. 

Bkfoke noticing the Gnostic gems wliich were so extensively used 
in tlie latest stage of the decline of the art, we must mention an 
earlier class of intagli, which are connected with the worship of 
Mithras. According to Mr. King, from their good execution many 
of these intagli date from the early Empire. They are evidences 
of the prevalence of those Oriental doctrines which were widely 
diffused through the Roman world during the Middle Empire. 
Mithras was the Persian type of the sun. lie is usually repre- 
sented as a young man plunging his sword into the throat of a bull, 
while a dog licks up the blood which falls. The bull is the earth, 
which Mithras, or the sun, is fertilizing with heat, and penetrating 
with his influence in the sign of Taurus. The dog denotes that all 
things are nourished by the sun’s influence upon the earth. The bull's 
tail terminates in ears of corn, to denote fecundity. On tlie engraved 
gems this central figure is frequently surrounded \vith a number 
of allegorical figures. Numerous intagli of the time of Hadrian 
representing the head of Serapis, with the legend, EI2 ©EOS 
SEPAIIIS (There is but one god Serapis), are also frequently to bo 
met with, as the worship of the god Serapis was greatly in vogue 
in that age. 

We come now to the period when the glyptic art, following the 
necessary stages of the development of art, reached its latest stage 
of decline, and was at the lowest ebb. We would speak here of a 
particular class of engraved stones, bearing the name of Abraxas, 
or Basilidan stones. This name has been given to those on which 
are represented, in a very rude and inferior style of workmanship, 
Egyptian deities and others, combined with symbols derived from 
the religious ideas of the Indians and Persians, and accompanied by 
inscriptions in Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, or Latin, and by cabalistic 
signs mixed together. These stones were usually worn as amulets 
or talismans. The engraving of these gems is generally of very 
rude workmanship, and the stones used are of a very inferior kind. 
They are frequently engraved on both sides. Sometimes .also a 
more ancient stone, and of superior work, has received an inscrip- 
tion which has made of it a sacred amulet. Those two periods must 
be, therefore, carefully distinguished on the same stone. According 
to Mr. King the earliest are doubtless those which offer purely 
Egyptian types ; a very frequent one being a serpent, erect, and 
with a lion’s head surrounded Iw seven rays, and tisually accom- 
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jwtiied by the insci XNOY<HS or XNOYMI2. This is Kneph, 

the good genius, or Agatho dajinon, the creative spirit and the type of 
the sun, of the llgyptians, one of the characloristios of whom was the 
serpent, probably the iirajus or basilisk, the sign of power. Ac- 
eoiding to I’lulareli and Diodonis the name of the Egyptian Zeus 
signified .spirit (m'lx'ijui), which of course can only apply to Kneph. 
Champollion derives it from the Egyptian root n/ (Coptic nef) to 
breathe. The word Chmtbis diflers from Kneph only in the acci- 
dental adtnission of the inherent vowel r instead of e, and of b in- 
stead of p, as spelled in tlie Gnostic monuments of the Basilidans, 
it would sound like Chnumis (Bunsen). common inscription 
around this figure, or on the back of the stone, is the Hebrew- 



KNEl’H oil ta.NUlIS. 




SETH. 


Greek CEMEC EIAAM, the eternal sun, atul also another legend, 
ANA0ANABR\. ‘'Thon art our father."* Another frequent typo 
is Seth, the Egyjitian Ty]>hon or evil deity, the ass-headed god 
of the Semitic tribes, which gave rise to the calumny against 
the Christians that they wor.-hipped the head of an ass. J As A 

* Whence the fanioua (aliBinnn clmrni “ Ahrucmlabm ’* hfw been tlcrived. 

t Mr. King eoubiJera this to represent Amibis, tl»e jficbul-heftded god. A .single 
glutice ut the gem will be enough to convince any one that it in an oas-hcaded 
god. 

* The gnilito found iu a room of tlio Palatine Hill, evidently a ifpoffKvtnj^ta, or 

act of worship, by pome CfiKwtic Clirislian, represents the cnicified Selh, tlio 
father of Judmiw and Palestinun, tlie a.ss gisl of the Semitic tribes, for, as Mr. 
Sharpe observes, the creator of the world. U)C uuthnr of evil, in tlic Gnobtic 
ciecrl, was lo<iketl by the Gn(»sticji as the g*xi of the Jews, and the 

author of the Mf.>saic law. VnlcntinUH, a native of Plinrbeotimiii, who bad studied 
in Alexandria, cnrrieil bis Gnostic opinions to Italy, in the reign of Aritonimis 
Pius, where the mystic bUi>c*r»tition.H of this w'ct weiv eagerly einbnicetl. This 
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Mr. Sharp remarks, Basilitlcs, tlio founder of the Egyptian seet 
of Christian Gnostics, hoing puzzled, as so many inquirers have 
been, with the origin of evil, and with the difficult)' of believing 
that the Giver of all Good was himself the author of sin, ho made a 
second god of the Devil, or the personification of evil, consequently 
we find the same Typhon, or god of evil, also figured as Kubi, 
the lord of the world, who is represented under the fonn of a griffin. 
On some of the coins of Hadrian wo see also exhibited the Gnostic 
spirit of that age, in the representation of the antagonism of good 
and evil, ns figured in the opposition of the serpent of good (Horhat, 
the Agatho daemon), and the serpent of evil (AiX)phis). The figure 
which is most frequently found on these stones is that which has 
given its name to this entire class. The god Abraxas, or, as it reads 
on the gems, ABPA2AS, the letters of which, taken numerically, 
according to the Greek alphabet, give, when summed up, the 
numl)cr 365 (A 1, B 2, P 100, A 1, 2 200, A 1, H 60), being the 
numlKtr of days in the sun's annual course. He is supposed to be 
the sun god, or the supremo deity, whose physical representative the 
sun is. He is figured with the head of a cock, sacred to the sun, 
with a human body, clad in a cuirass, terminating in serpents instead 
of legs. P>y the side of the god, besides the word Abraxits, is also 
engraved the name lao, which would seem, as well as the names 
Adonai, Sabaoth, frequtmtly engraved on these gems, to bo other 
titles of the sun god. Abraxas, the supreme deity or good spirit, and 
Seth, or the god of evil, are the representatives of tho two antago- 
nistic principles in nature, according to the Gnostic doctrines. In the 
Gnostic creed, tho attthor of evil was regarded as the crovtor of the 
world, and was considered its the being with whom men have chiefly 
to do, either in this world or in the next. According to the Gnostic 
view, matter was essentially evil, consequently tho supreme deity, 
or author of good, could not be its author. 

prafito imiy, therefoi’C, lie of Hint jicrind. These |iroskiineinnta nrc frequently 
found in Kgvpt. They usually were votive senteuees, and were iimcrilied on 
wnlls by the worshipper to indicate his respects for the deity and to solicit bis 
protection. 
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KING6. 

SiONET-Kl.vos may be considered as the earliest kind of useful orna- 
ment known to the ancients. Their use dates from the earliest 
periods. Originally rings bore the signet or seal of the owner, but 
in later times they were worn more as ornaments than articles of 
use ; and to such a j)itch was passion for ornament carried by the 
ancients, that it is recorded of some that they loaded their hands 
with rings. 

The earliest mention of signet-rings is in the Bible, when Tamar 
receives a signet-ring from Judah as a token of recognition ; and 
when I’haraoh “ took oft' the ring fiom his hand and put it upon 
Joseph’s hand,” thereby investing him with delegated authority. 
The most ancient known ring is supposed to be that in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Abbot, of Cairo. It is thus described by him ; “ This 
remarkable piece of antiquity is in the highest state of preservation, 
and was found at Ghizeh, in a tomb near the excavation of Colonel 
Vyse’s, called Campbell’s tomb. It is of fine gold, and weighs 
nearly three sovereigns. The style of the hieroglyphics is in 
perfect accordance with those in the tombs about the Great Pyramid, 




and the hieroglyphics within the oval make the name of that Pha- 
raoh (Cheops, Shofo) of whom the p3’ramid was the tomb.” Another 
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ring of great liistorical iraportuiico is tlie bronze one wliich benrn 
the name of Aninnoph III. engraved on the oval face of the ring. 



It was probaVdy worn by some official in the king’s household. It 
is now in the collection of Lord Londesborough. Sir G. Wilkinson 
mentions an Egyptian ring, remarkable for its size : it contained 
twenty pounds’ worth of gold. It consisted of a massive ring, half 
an inch in its largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on which 
devices were engraved, an inch long. One one face was the name 
of King Horus, of the eighteenth dynasty, b.c. 1337 ; on the other, 
a lion, with the legend, “ Lord of strength,” referring to the 
monarch ; on one side, a scorpion, and, on the other, a crocodile. 
The favourite form for signets set in the ring among the Egyptians 
was the scarabseus. It w.as perforated in its length, and was so set 
as to revolve in the ring. Engraved on the under surface of the 
scarabseus was the name of the owner, the name of the monarch in 
whoso reign ho lived, and sometimes the emblems of certain deities. 
Some Egyptian rings were occasionally in the form of a shell, a knot, 
a snake, or some fancy device. They were mostly of gold. Silver 
rings, however, are occasionally met with ; two in the possession of 
Sir G. Wilkinson, found in a temple at Thebes, are engraved with 
hieroglyphics containing the name of the royal city. Sir G. IVil- 
kinson states that bronze was seldom used for rings, though fre- 
quently for signets. Some have been discovered of brass and iron, 
the latter of a Roman period ; but ivory and blue porcelain were 
the materials of which those worn by the lower class wore usually 
made. From the example of the crossed hands of the figure of a 
woman on a mummy case in the Hritish Museum, Egyptian ladies 
seem to have indulged extensively in their passion for loading their 
fingers with rings. According to Sir G. Wilkinson, they wore 
many rings ; sometimes two or three on the same finger. The left 
was considered the hand peculiarly privileged to bear those or- 
naments, and it is remarkable that its third finger was decorated 
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with a greater mnnlier than any other, ami was considei-ed hv 
them, as by us, ]mr excellence, the ring finger. They even wore a 
ring on the thumb. 



Among the Greeks, judging from the silence of Homer, signets 
were not in use in the early periods. It is suppo.sed the fashion of 
wearing them was introduced from Asia. In the ago of Alex.ander, 
the perfection of workmanship attained to by the gem-engravers of 
that age contributed greatly to the ta.sto for wealing signet-rings. 
Ale.xandcr permitted none but the celebrated artist i’yrgoteles to 
engrave his head on a signet-ring. After conquering Darius, he is 
reported to have sealed his first acts with that monarch’s ring. On 
his death-bed, Ale.vandcr drew off his signet-ring, and delivered it 
in silence to Perdiccas, thus declaring him his successor. The moat 
celebrated ring of antiquity was that of Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos. According to Pliny, the stone in this ring was a sardonyx, 
and was s.aid to bo still shown in Home in his da}*. According to 
Herodotus, the stone was an emerald, the engraving on it (which 
represented a lyre) was by Theodorus, of Samos. Like the Egyptian 
ladies, the Grecian ladies displayed upon their fingers a profusion 
of rings, of which some were sot with signets, others with jewels 
remarkable for their colour and brilliance. Seal rings were styled 
by the Greeks (r^payMc?, and rings without precious stones were 
termed >u/oj0<u. 

The general form of the stone used by the Etruscans in their 
rings was the scaraViauis, supposed to h.ave been imitated from the 
Egvptian signets of that form. 'Phe Etruscan scarabmus was 
usually so set that it revolved round its centre, and thus exposed 
alternately either surface to view*. Prom the number of heroic 
subjects found on them, it is supposed that they wore symbols of 
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valour and manly energy, and were worn only by the male sex. 
Some very rare Etruscan rings are found made of verj' thin pure 
gold, filled up in the contro with some composition. One of this 
kind is in tho posses-sion of the author, the bezel of the ring being a 
piece of amber. 

The fashion of wearing rings among the Romans dates from an 
early period, os the gemmed fingein of the statues of tho two imme- 
diate successors of Romulus, Numa and Servius Tullius, cibxl by 
Pliny, sufficiently attest. Tho use of signet-rings was evidently 
derived from their neighbours, tho Etruscans, who were famous for 
tho beauty of their signet-rings and their jewellery. Tho Sabines, 
too, as wo learn from Invy, were distinguished, even from the 
infancy of Rome, for the size and licanty of their rings. In tho 
period of republican simplicity in Rome, an iron ring was usual Ij’ 
worn, and was considered to be tho right of freemen. Tho right of 
wearing a gold ring became for several centuries the exclusive privi- 
lege of senators, magistrates, and equites. As luxury increased, and 
a more general taste for these ornaments prevailed, each person 
adopted a separate subject to bo engraved on his signet-ring. On 
that of Pompoy was engraved three trophies. Julius Cmsar took 
\'enu8 Victrix as his tutelar deity. Augustus at first sealed with a 
s]>hinx, afterwards with a head of Alexander the Great, and at last 
with his own portrait, in which he was imitated by some of his 
successors. Maecenas adopted a frog. Nero wore a ring given him 
by his infamous favourite, Sporus, with the rape of Proserpine fur 
subject. Galba adopted a dog for the family seal. Under Claudius 
it became the fashion to engrave the device ujwn the gold of the 
ring itself, now made solid ; the portrait of tho emperor was en- 
graved on it, and was only worn by courtiers : but other subjects 
are found engraved on solid gold rings of an earlier date than the 
ago of tUaudius. One in the possession of Mr. M. Taylor bears an 
exquisite engraving of Ceres, evidently of Greek workmanship. 
These signet-rings were usually employed for sealing tho legal acts 
of public, and much of the business of private life. They were also 
used to seal up such parts of the house as contained stores or 
valuable things, in order to secure them from thieves. Wine jars 
were usually sealed with them. Sometimes, but very rarely, the 
ring was adorned with two gems. The Emperor Valerian mentions 
one of these under tho name of “ annulus bigommeus.” The wood- 
cut presents a specimen of this kind of ring, the larger gem repre- 
senting a figure of Mars; the smaller, a dove on a myrtle branch. 
Beside it are placed two examples of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions adopted for rings when used as memorial gifts. The 
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first is inscribed, “ You have a love pledge the second, “ Proteus 
[to] Ugia,” between conjoined hands — a type of concord. To some 



rings a key has been attached, and is supposed to have been worn 
by housekeepers. The passion for rings and other ornaments 



reached a high pitch among the Homans. Wo here quote Pliny’s 
words on rings, and on the o.\travaganee the passion for them led to 
in his day “ It was the custom at fii"st to wear rings on a single 
finger only — tlie one, namely, that is next to the little linger; and 
thus wo see the ca.se in the statues of Nunia and Serviii.s Tullius. 
In later times, it be(;amo the practice to put rings on the finger next 
to the thumb, even in the case of the slatuci of the gods ; and more 
recently, again, it has been the fashion to wear them tipon the little 
finger as well Among the peoples of Gallia and Britannia, the 
middle finger, it is said, is used for this jiurpose. At the present 
day, however, among us, this is the only finger that is excepted, ali 
others being loaded with lings ; smaller rings even being separately 
adapted for the smaller joints of the fingers. Some there are who 
heap several rings on the little finger alone; while othore, again, 
wear but one ring on this finger, the ling that sets a seal on the 
signet-ring itself ; this hist being carefully shut up as an object of 
lurity, too precious to be woin in common use, iind only to be 
taken from the cabinet [dactyliotheca] as from a sanctuary. And 
thus is the wearing of a single ring ujion the little finger no more 
than an ostentatious advertisement that the owner has property of a 
more precious nature under seal at home ! Some, too, make a parade of 
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the weight of their rings, while to others it is quite a labour to wear 
more than one at a time; some, in their solicitude for the safety of 
their gems, make the hoop of gold tinsel, and fill it with a lighter 
material than gold, thinking thereby to diminish the risk of a fall. 
Others, again, are in the habit of inclosing poisons beneath the 
stones of their rings, and so wear them as instruments of death. 
And then, besides, how many of the crimes that are stimtilated by 
cupidity are committed through the instrumentality of rings! How 
happy the times — how- trtily innocent — in which no seal was put to 
anything! At the present day, on the contrary, our very fooil even 
and our drink have to be preserved from theft through the agency 
of the ring ; and so far is it from Ireing suiliciont to have the very 
keys scaled, that the signet-ring is often taken from off the owner’s 
fingers while he is overpowered with sleep, or lying on his death- 
bed.” As an instance of one of those rings worn by some who 



“ made a parade of the weight of their rings,” we may mention the 
ring figured in Montfaucon. It is a thumb ring of unusual magni- 
tude, ami of costly material. It IxMirs the bust in high relief of the 
Empress Plotina, the consort of Trajan : she is represented with the 
Imperial diadem. It is supposed to have decorated the hand of 
some memljer of the Imperial family. Mr. King mentions one now 
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in the Fould collection, the weight of which, tliongh intended for 
the little finger, was three ounces. It was set with a largo Oriental 
onyx, not engraved. The wealthy expended enormous sum.s on 
their rings : the ring of the Empress Faustina cost £40,000, and 
of Domitia £00,000. 

The subjects engraved on rings were in endless variety ; among 
those which are more frequently found are the Olympic divinities. 
Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, are the more frequently 
chosen for subjects. The Uupids and Neptunes, I’lutos and Vul- 
cans are less frequent. Harpocrates, with his finger on his lip, was 
fashionable at Borne in Pliny’s da}'. Of the goddesses, in bust or in 
whole length, there are more Minervas tlian Dianas; more Dianas 
than Junos; of Venus the effigies are numerous. Heroes were also 
frequently chosen. Achilles dragging Hector roxind the walls of 
Troy, the return of Uly.sses, the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
,/Hneas escaping from Troy, Tydeus, are favourite subjects. 'Jlie 
sages, poets, orators, statesmen, of Greece and Italy, furnished a 
large supply of heads as subjects for signets. Of ancient sages the 
most popular was Epicurus. According to Cicero, the image of 
Epicurus was not only represented at Rome in paintings, but also 
engraved on drinking cups and rings. Animals of all kinds also 
occur on rings — lions, horses, dogs, sphinxes. Among birds the 
eagle was a favourite seal at Rome. Silver rings are by no means 
rare. They are either solid with devices cut on them, or set with 
intagli. From the rudeness of the workmanship, and their small 
size, they are supposed to belong to the Lower Empire. Bronze rings 
are numerous, as they wore frequently worn at Rome, but the en- 
graving on the stones set in the rings is generally rude. Paste 
intagli are also found in bronze setting. These rings were some- 
times gilt. Small rings of bronze were worn by the Roman sol- 
diers. Several of those rings are frequently found at Romo, and in 
the Roman colonies, with the number of the legion to which the 
soldier belonged engraved on it. Lead rings, set with intagli, are 
sometimes to be met with, but they are exceedingly rare. Though 
iron rings were in frequent use, few have come down to us, iron 
being so extremely liable to corrode. Rings entirely carved out of 
crystal, agate, or chalcedony, with subjects engraved on them, occur 
only in the period of the Lower Empire. The other materials used 
for this purpose were ivory, bone, amber, jot, glass, and porcelain. 
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AUCTTMxru. From a gem. 

STONES USED FOR ENGRAVING KNOWN TO THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Transparent. 

Adamas — Diamond. 

The ancients were ignorant of the art of cutting this gem. They 
set the diamonds in their rough state, prefemng those which nature 
iiad cut for them in an octohedral form. In the Herz collection 
was a diamond of this form, of about one carat, set open in a ma.ssy 
g<dd ring of indubitable antiquity. The Waterton collection fur- 
nishes a yet finer example of the diamond in its original setting. 
It is supposed to date from the Lower Empire. The four diamonds 
in the clasp which belonged to the dress of Charlemagne, and which 
was preserved at St. Denis, were of this description. According to 
Pliny, six different varieties of diamond wore known in his time, of 
these the largest came from India. From its extreme hardness it 
was known to the ancients by the word “ adamas." Fragments of 
diamonds were made use of by ancient engravers for engraving and 
finishing their work. For, according to Pliny, “ when, by good 
fortune, this stone does happen to be broken, it divides into frag- 
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monts so iiiiuutu as to be almost imperceptible. These jiarticles are 
held in great request by engravers, rvho enclose them in iron, and 
are enabled thereby, with the grofitest facility, to cut the very 
hardest substiinces known.” 1’ho art of cutting and polishing this 
precious stone was only discovered in 149tJ, by Louis de lierqnem. 
.lacrdio da Trcy.zu ap))cars to Inivc been the first wlio engiaved on 
diamond. .Vmbrose Cardossa is also mentioned us having, in loOO, 
engmved the portrait of a father of the church on a diamond, and 
sold it for 22,800 crowns to l’oi>e Julius II. Natter and Costanzi 
have likewise engraved on diamonds. 

Smaeaodus — E-meualo. 

It is evident that the true emerald was known to the ancients, 
both from the description of I’liny, and as several engraved emeralds 
have been found. It was long supposed that the true emerald only 
came from I ’em. According to Herodotus the signet of I’olycmte.s 
was an emcr.ild. I’liny also mentions an engraved emerald, with 
an Amymone, which the musician Jsmenias was anxious to jmrehase 
at the highest price. It is thus descril>ed by I’liny : “ There is no 
stone, the colour of which is more delightful to the eye; for whereas 
the sight fixes it.self with avidity upon green griess, and the foliage 
ot trees, we have all the more pleasure in looking upon the smaiag- 
dus (emerald), there being no green in existence of a more intense 
colour than this. It has always a softened and graduated brilliancy ; 
and transmitting the light with facility, they allow the vision to 
penetrate its interior.” I’liny adds, further, that it was universally 
agreed upon among mankind to rc.spect those stones, and to forbid 
their surface to be engraved. Hence engraved emeralds are found 
to be the rarest of the rare. Of the varieties known to the ancients 
the S(!ythian smaragdus was considered the finest (by .some supjiosed 
to be the Oriental emerald or green sapphire). It was more free 
from Haws, which almost invariably are found in the other varieties. 
Next in esteem to this wore the liactrian and Egyjitian. Tlio in- 
ferior varieties of emerald mentioned by I’liny are regarded as 
prases or jaspers. The Homans derived their principal supply of 
emeralds from (ho mines in the vicinity of Coptos, in Eg 3 ’pt. In 
the opinion of some this wa-s probably the only locality of the 
fjennuie stone that was known to the ancients. Extensive traces 
of the working of these mines have been found bj' Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, at 5Iount Zebara, near the Ked Sea. In the po.ssession 
of the author is a small emerald, with a Iotas flower engraved 
on it. It is considered to be a sjrecimen of a genuine emerald fiom 
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tlio mines near Ooptos. I’liny remarks when the surface of the 
smaragiliis is flat, it reflects the imago of objects in the same 
manner as a mirror. It is told of the emperor Nero that ho 
viewed the combats of the gladiators upon a smaragdus. lly 
holding the flat surface of the emerald, in possession of the 
author, close to the eye, distant objects can bo distinctly seen re- 
flected on it. It thus confirms Pliny’s statement, as the distinct 
reflection of distant objects in the flat surface of the emerald must 
have been of great importance to a near-sighted person, as Nero 
was. * 

Jlr. King enumerates the following antique intagli in the posses- 
sion of L. Fould, of Paris, as ti ne emeralds, some of considerable 
size and beauty of colour, and the work of which, as far as his 
judgment goes, bears eveiy mark of authenticity. A bull butting 
with his head, of the Koraan period ; the busts of Hadrian and 
t>ubina, facing each other; a lion’s head, full face, crowned with the 
persea. This last gem, in his opinion, was a miracle of the glyptic 
art, while the stone was of the finest colour, purity' and lustre, and 
in it.sclf of considemble value us a first-rate emerald. 

IIVACIN rilUS — S.U'I'IIIKE. 

The hyacinthns of the ancients is now generally considered to be 
the sajiphiro of the pre.sent day'. It is pure crystalli.sod alumina. 
The mo.st valuable sappliire is a deep indigo blue (the male 
sapphire of the lapidaries). The palo blue sapphires are some- 
times called female or water sapphires. It is inferior in hard- 
nes.s only to the diamond, and consequently has been seldom 
cngiaved on. Jlr. King mentions a miqrnificent head of .lupiter, 
inscribed IIY, supposed to be the signature of Pyrgoteles himself, 
but more probably the owner’s name, engraved on a pale sapphire. 
Hut the most celebrated engraved sapphire is the signet of 
t'onstantius II., in the liinuceini collection in Florence. It re- 
presents the emperor spearing a wild Wir near Cie.sarca, in Cappo- 
docia. 

I.YCII.N'IS— Kuiiv. 

The ruby is identically the same stone as the sapphire, ditfering 
only in colour. Its colour varies from the richest red (known as the 

* The higlily-pollshe<l Hut aurfaee of any stonu will nfloct in a Hiinilar wny, but 
tlic piwcr of o lUs-tiim on n |»>li.shiHl Hat surface of .a gem was known to the Hncieiils 
iiuly tlmingh the l•mcmM, a.s it is tlic only stone cut in that form, all other stones 
being Usually of n convex sba|Hr. 
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pigeon’s blood tint) to the lightest rose tint. The stones called 
spinel and balae rubies belong to another class of stones. They 
consist principally of alumina combined with magnesia, and are 
rather less hard than the true rnby. Jewellers give the name spinel 
to those stones which have a colour approaching to scarlet, they call 
those of a delicate rose colour, the balas ruby. 

With the class of carbunculi (a term applied by the ancients to 
all red or fiery coloured stones), I’liny associates the lychnis (so called 
from its lustre being heightened by the light of the lamp). It was 
of two kinds ; the Indian was the best, the Ionian was the next best. 
This latter sort was of two varieties; one with a crimson (purpura), 
the other with a scarlet (cocco) colour. Pliny also speaks of the 
lychnis as sometimes called a more languid or paler (remission) 
carbuncle. This, and the divisions into which he groups it, would 
seem to indicate that here we have the true ruby in the Indian 
lychnis, as distinct from the spinels (the spinels and balas ruby), 
which wo exactl3’ recognize in the Ionian l^’chnis.* Engravings 
on this precious stone are exceedingly rare. Mr. King mentions 
an intaglio on a pale (balas) ruby, which has been pronounced 
antique by the best judges in Paris, it represents the full face of a 
Bacchante crowned with ivy, on it is the name EAAHN, in very 
minute characters. In spinel, a most spirited Gorgon’s Head in the 
Rhodes Gems. 


Topazos — Chrysolite. 

Under the name of t(.>pazo 8 , Plinj’ cvidentlj' speaks of the 'stone 
known to us as chrysolite, while, on the other hand, the chrysolites 
of the ancients is the present topaz. 

The hrpazos (chrysolite) came from the Red Sea, and was a bright 
greenish yellow; according to Plin)-, it was the largest of all the 
precious stones, and is the onl^- one among those of high value that 
3'ields to the action of the file, the rest being polished by the aid of 
stone of Naxos. It admits, too, of being worn b3' use. The chr3’- 
sopteron of Pliny is supposed to bo the Oriental chiysolite. 


Chrysolitos -Oriental Topaz. 

The chrysolitos (Oriental topaz) was, according to Pliny, a trans- 
parent stone, with a refulgence like that of gold. The most highly 
esteemed came from India. No genuine ancient intagli on this 
stone have been mot with. 

'• Edinburgh Review,” No. 253, p. 255. 
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ToPAZOS PkASOIDKS PE1!IIX)T. 

The topazos prasoides of Pliny ia supposed to bo our peridot, 
which is of an olive-green colour; it is so soft that it will scarcely 
scratch glass. It comes from India. Some Greek intagli occur in 
this stone, but are exceedingly rare. It seems not to have been used 
for engraving by the Romans in consequence of its softness. 

Lyxcurium — IIyaci.vth ou Jaci.sth. 

The lyncurium of the ancients was probably the jacinth of the 
present day. Pliny describes its colour as being like that of some 
kind of amber, of a fiery hue, and adds that it admits of being 
engraved. At the present day, it is termed zircon (it being a 
silicate of zirconia) or jargewn. It resembles amber in colour and 
electricity, and is remarkable for excessive hardness. Mr. King 
mentions two kinds; one a dark orange, extremely agreeable in 
tint (the male), and another a pale yellow of extraordinary lustre 
(the female). These have been frequently used by the ancients for 
intagli in the earliest times, and by the Romans for camei also. 
For the latter purpose the darker kind was preferred. 

The “mormorio” mentioned by Pliny, as being a stone adapted 
for engraving in relief (ad cctypos sculpturos aptantur), is supposed 
by Mr. King to be the deop-coloured jacinth, of the richest omnge 
brown. 

AMCTHYSTOS — AMBrUYST. 

Of all transparent stones, the amethyst was the most frequently 
used for engraving, numberless examples of Roman intagli in this 
stone, of all dates and in oveiy style, have been found. Egyptian 
and Etruscan scarabeoi of this stone are not uncommon. Pliny thus 
describes its several varieties : “ In the first rank belongs the 
amethystos of India, having in perfection the very richest shades of 
purple, and it is to attain this colour that the dyeiu in purple direct 
all their endeavours; this stone is also found in the part of Arabia 
that adjoins Syria, and is known as Petra; as also in liesser 
Armenia, Egjrpt, and Galatia ; the very worst of all and the least 
valued, being those of Thasos and Cyprus. Another variety 
approaches more nearly the hyacinthus (sapphire) in colour : the 
people of India call this tint ‘ socon,’ and the stojie itself ‘ socon- 
dian.’ Another was in colour like that of wine, and a last variety, 
but little valued, bordering very closely upon that of crystal, the 
purple gradually passing off into white. A fine amethyst should 
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always have, when vioweil sideways (in snspoctu) and held up to 
the li)fht, a certain purple effulgence, like that of the carbunciilus, 
slightly inclining to a tint of rose. To these stones the names of 
‘pa-deros’ and ‘Venus’ eyelid’ (Veneris gena, a<#>po^in/s /3\«/mpov) 
was given, being considered as particularly appropriate to the 
colour and general appearance of the gem. 

“ The name which these stones hear originates, it is said, in the 
peculiar tint of their brilliancy, which, after closely approaching tho 
cohmr of wine, passes off into a violet without being fully pro- 
nounced.” Mo adds, “all these stones are ti-ansparent, and of an 
iigreeable violet colour, and are easy to engrsive.” 

According to some authorities, tho woid amothysto.s is derived 
from tt, not, to intoxicate, on account of its being a sup- 

po.sed preservative against inebriety. 

The common amethyst is but a varietj- of rock crystal, coloured 
violet. Tho piiler variety was generally adopted by ancient 
engravers. 

Tho Oriental amethyst is a ruby or sajiphire of a dark rich violet 
cidour; it may lx* distinguished from the ordin.ary amothj'st by its 
superior brilliancy, as well as by its hardne.ss. It is a gem of rare 
occurronco. Some intagli of this stone are wrid to be in the Vatican. 

Heuyu.us — Ukryi., ok AoUAMARi.vr:. 

Tliny thus mentions beryls : “ Meryls, it is thought, are of the 
same nature as the emei-ald, or at least closely analogous. India 
produces them, and they are rarely to be found ehscwherc. Tho 
most esteemed beryls are those which in colour resemlde the pure 
green of tho sea.” 

The lx‘rvl, or morlern afpiamarine, is o.ssentially the same sub- 
stance (silicate of nlnminir, with glucina) as the emerald (as I’liny 
correctly surmised), differing only in tlie colouring matter, which in 
tho emerald is oxide of chrome, and in the beryl oxide of iron. 

Tho beryl was seldom engraved on, and consequently genuine 
antique intagli on beryl are itircly to be met with. Tho most ro- 
niarkablo example of an intaglio in this stone is the bustof Jtdia, 
the daughter of Titu.«, by Evodus. It is of extraordinary size, being 
by inches. The I’raiin collection affords another example of 
an intaglio in beryl, it represents Taras on the dolphin. 

(’IIRYSOUERYLI.US— VkLI.OW MeRYI.. 

I’liny desiailies as next in value to the beryl, the t'hiysoberyllus. 
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a stone of a somewhat paler colour, but approaching a golden tint, 
from hi.s a.ssociating this stone with the beryl, it is evidently only 
a yellowish beryl. It is supposed by some to bo the modern chryso- 
bcryl (called by jewellers the Oriental chrysolite), a much harder 
and more brilliant gem of a greenish yellow. 

C.\UBU.NciJLUs — G arnet. 

The term Carbuncnliis being indiscriminately applied by the 
ancients to all red and fiery-coloured stones, comprises the several 
varieties of the garnet as well a.s of the lluby. The Greek 
synonymous word is anthrax. There are several kinds of Garnet, 
differing from each other in their colour and transparency, and even 
in their constituents, yet having the same crystalline forms and 
nearly the same hardness. The precious garnet is a silicate of 
aluminium, magnesium, and iron. This gem varies greatly in colour. 
It is sometimes of a deep blood red, and frequently “of the colour 
of Hnrgundy wine, more or less diluted according to its goodness.” 
The name garnet is suppo.scd to be derived from grauaticus, a pome- 
granate (from the red colour of the seeds and juice). 

'J’he I’yropo, or Bohemian garnet, is of a deep blood red. The 
Almandinc of a crim.son rod inclining to violet. It is found in India, 
Geylon, Brazil. The Siiiam is of a carmine tint with an ndmixtni c of 
blue. It is so called because it comes from Siriam, the old c.apital 
of Begn. The garnet in which yellow predominates, or as Jlr. 
King distinguishes it “ of a vinous j’cllow,” combining the orange of 
the jacinth and the wine colour of the garnet, is styled by’ the 
Italians guarnaccino. The hyncinthinc garnet and es.'-onite (cinna- 
mon stone) are characterised by different tones of orange and 
yellow, mingled with the reds of the other varieties. The finest of 
these is that with a hyacinthino hue, often called by the jewellers 

hyaeinthe la belle.” The carbuncle is a name given to the garnet 
in jewellery, when cut “en cabochon,” or into a veiy convex form 
on the upper surface. 

riiiiy tints describes the several varieties of -the carbnnculus or 
garnet known in his day : “ 'I'here are various kinilsof e.ai bunculus, 
the Indian and the Gararnantic, which last has been ahso called the 
Carchedonian. To these are added the Jlithiopian and the Ala- 
handie stones, the latter of which are found at Orthosia in (’aria, 
but are cut and polished at Alabanda. The most highly’ esteemed, 
however, is the amethyst-coloured stone, the fire at the extremity of 
which closely api>roachcs the violet tint of amethystos.” This is 
undoubtedly the -Miuiindirie garnet. 
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Gamots seem to have been little employed by the Greeks for 
engraving upon, but were largely in favour with the Homans of the 
Empire. Some excellent intagli occur in the Almaudine garnet, but 
no certain Greek or early Grseoo-Koman work is recorded on the 
blood-red garnet. Fine Roman intagli frequently, and sometimes 
imperial iwrtraits, are to be met with on the guamaccino. 


Crystallus — Rock Cbystai.. 

Rock Crystal (pure silica) was never used for intagli by the 
Greeks, or in the Roman period. It was exclusively employed for 
vases and cups. Intagli on finger rings of a solid piece of crystal, 
are of the time of the Lower Empire. In Italy, during the Renais- 
sance period, some important intagli on crystal have been executed. 
Valerio Vicentino was famous for this Kt3'lo of work. In the Cinque 
Cento collection in the museum at Naples, is a magnificent casket of 
silver gilt, with engraved plaques of crystal, representing mytho- 
logical subjects, and various events in the history of Alexander the 
Great, in complimentary allusion to the achievements of Alessandro 
Farnese, to whom it belonged. It bears the name of Joannes de 
Bemardi. A casket of rock ciystal, on which are engraved the 
events of the Passion, by Valerio Vicentino, is in the cabinet of 
gems in the Florentine Gallerj’. It was a present from Rope 
Clement VII. to Francis I., on the marriage of his niece Catherine 
de Medici. 

Cr^-stal has been often used both in ancient and modern times for 
the purposes of fraud. In Plin}'’s time the art was well known how 
to stain crj-stal so as to pass for emerald or any other transparent 
precious stone. At the present day bj’ placing a piece of coloured 
glass under crystal cut to the proper form, it is made to pass for a 
real gem, so as to deceive the best judges. This kind of stone 
has been termed “doublet ” by jewellers. 


Semi- Transparent. 

Oi’ALUs— Opal. 

Pliny thus describes the opal: “ Of all precious stones it is the 
opal that presents the greatest difficulties of description, it displaying 
at once the piercing fire of carhunculus, the purple brilliancy 
of amethj’st, and the sea-green of smamgdus, the whole blended 
together, and refulgent with a brightness that is quite incredible. 
This stone, in consequence of its extraordinarj’ beautj', has been 
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called ‘ pajdoros ' (lovely youth).” India, Pliny says, is the sole 
parent of this precious stone, but he adds afterwards, that some 
inferior stones are found in Egypt, Arabia, and, of a very inferior 
quality, in Pontus. At the present day the finest opals come from 
Hungary. Few antique intagli are found on opals, and those of a 
rude description, the opal used being of an inferior kind. The 
noble opal was too highly esteemed by the ancients as a precious 
stone, to find its way into the hands of the engraver. 

Asteri.v — Star Saithire. 

According to Pliny, “ Astoria is a gem which bolds its rank on 
account of a certain peculiarity in its nature, it having a light 
enclosed within, in the pupil of an eye as it were. This light, 
which has all the appearance of moving within the stone, it trans- 
mits according to the angle of inclination at which it is held ; now 
in one direction and now in another. When held facing the sun, it 
emits white rays like those of a star, and to this, in fact, it owes its 
name. The stones of India are very difficult to engrave, those of 
CaiTuania being preferred.” The asteriated sapphire is still called 
by this name. 

Prasius — Plasma. 

Plasma, or as called by the Italians, plasma di smeraldo, and 
prasma, are corruptions of prase, or prasius. It is a chalcedony of 
a leek-green colour, with a waxy lustre. By Pliny it is considered 
the commonest among the numerous kinds of green stones. It was 
extensively used for intagli among the Romans at a later period, the 
subjects engraved being mythological figures of a late ejioch of 
Rome. 

The stone now known as “ prase ” is a dull but hard green impure 
translucent quartz. 

IIeliotropium. 

Ileliotropium, Pliny says, is found in ^Ethiopia, Africa, and 
Cyprus. It is of a leek-green colour, streaked with blood-rod veins. 
It is a prase, or semi-transparent green quartz, interspersed with 
small patches of opaque, bright red jasper. 

CuRvsopRAsius — Y ellow-green Jade. 

The chrysoprasius is mentioned by Pliny as being similar to the 
colouring matter of the leek, but varying in tint between topazes 
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(chrysolite) and gold. I’liny SJiys this stone is found of so largo 
a size as to iulmit of drinking vessels even lx?iiig made of it, and 
is cut into cylinders very frequently. This was most likely the 
yellowish-green jade so often used in India as the material for the 
well-known elegant cu])s and vases that are among the most beauti- 
ful of the products of the artisans of that country.* 

The modern chrysopraso is a chalcedony of a light apide-green 
colour. The green colour is given by a trace of oxide of nickel. It 
has been frequently confounded with plasma, but is distinguished 
from it by its brightness of tint, and its hardness. 

It is doubtful if any intagli arc to l>e met with on the true 
chrysojiraso, ns it has been hitherto found only in Silesia. Accord- 
ing to Mr. King a stone much resembling it is found sometimas set 
in old Egyptian jewellery. 

.I.\SflS— ( 'HAU;tDO.N Y. 

In the opinion of Mr. King the jaspis of I’liny an.swers to our 
chalcedony. It is a species of quartz of a bluish milky colour. When 
tinged with yellow it is named the opaline. The kind with a pale 
bluish tint is termed sapj)hirine. It was extensively used by the 
ancients in all ages for intagli. Ihero are many masterpieces of 
ancient glyptic art in chalcedony extant, for instance, the celebrated 
Dionysiac bull by Ilyllus. 

Tlie chalcedonius of I’liny was an inferior kind of emerald, so 
called from being found in the cop]»r mines near t’halcedon, which, 
howevei', were exhausted in Pliny’s time. 

Sard.a — Sard, ok Oriestai, Cokneliax. 

The sard is a red chalcedony. It varies in colour fioin deep 
cherry, and oven blood red, to reddish white, and j>asses on one side 
into dark browm, and on the other into yellow of several degi-ees of 
intensity. It Ims obtained various names, according to the tints it 
exhibits. A general term for the superior variety of this stone with 
the ancients appears to have been sarda. According to Pliny, “ it is a 
common stone, and was first found at Sardis ; but the most esteemed 
kind is that of the vicinity ('f Babylon. In India there are three 
varieties of this stone : the red sarda ; the one known as ‘pionia,’ fimn 
its thickness ; and a third one, beneath which they place a ground 
of silver tinsel. The Indian stones are transparent, those of Arabia 
Iwing more opaque. Among tlie ancients there was no precious 
• “ Eilinburgli Review,” No. 253, p. 2.’»8. 
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stone in more common tiso tliun tliis. Other (stones, which are like 
honey in colour, are generally disapprovcil of, and still more so 
when they have the complexion of earthenware.” The sard is the 
stone which was commonly emploj-ed by the greatest artists of anti- 
quity, and oven by inferior artists, to a late period of the Roman 
Empire, and, indeed, its moderate hardness, combined with the ex- 
quisite delicacy of its texture, which makes it susceptible of the 
finest polish, which it retains longer than any other gem, will over 
secure it a distinguished rank among the stones most desiiable to 
the engraver of gems. 

SAUn AcHATt-S — f'ORNEUAS. 

The common cornelian is a dull rod variety of the sai d. Egyptian 
and Etruscan scarabmi of an early period arc to be met with in this 
stone. It is the sard achates of Pliny. Tlie white conielian of 
lapidaries is the lencachatos of Pliny. 

Onyx — N looui — Sarijon yx. 

When chalcedony occurs with opaque strijics or layers of bl.ack 
and white, dark red and white, in strong contrast to each other, it 
is termed onyx. It was so called from omf, a finger-nail. Pliny 
mentions several kinds of onyx, which seem to include the several 
varieties of striped chalcedony. The name onyx, or onychites, has 
Ixien also applied by the ancients to Oriental alabaster. 

When an onyx ocoui’s with two layers, the ujqier of a bhtish 
colour and the lowerblack.au intaglio is frequently made by cutting 
through the upper layer until the lower black zone apjx-ars. This 
style of intaglio is termed nicolo, a corruption of the word onicnlus, 
which is derived from onyx. It was peculiar to Roman art after the 
time of Nero. 

According to Mr. King, “ the sardonyx is defined by Pliny ns 
‘ cjindor in Sarda,’ that is to say, a white ojraque layer suporimj>osed 
tqion a re<l transparent stratum of the tnio rotl sard,” for as Pliny 
says, as the name itself indicates Sop&or, siird, ow^, finger-nail, it 
was like the flesh beneath the human finger-nail. 8uch, ho adds, is 
the sardonyx of India. 

Three strata or colouied zones are generally considered essential 
to the idea of a sardon 3 'x. 

Pliny relates that “in his time these stones were not held by the 
people of India in any high esteem, although they were found there 
of so largo a size as to admit of the hilts of swords being made of 
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tliera. It is well known, too, that in that country they are exposed 
to view by the mountain streams, and that in our part of the world 
they were fonnerly valued from the fact that they are nearly the 
only ones among engravc“d precious stones that do not bring awaj* 
the wax when an impression is made. The consequence is, that our 
example has at last taught the jmblic of India to set a value upon 
them, and the lower classes there now pierce them even, to wear 
as ornaments for the neck; the great proof, in fact, at the present 
day, of a sardonyx being of Indian origin.” I’linj’ also mentions that 
the first Ifoman who wore a sjirdonyx, according to Uemostratus, 
was the elder Africanus, since whoso time this stone has been held 
in very high esteem in Home. 

Roth on3'x and sardonj’x, and other striped chalcedonic sub- 
stances, have been employed by ancient and modem artists for exe- 
cuting those gems in relief, called camei ; and it is wonderful to see 
with what dexterity they' have frequently availed themselves of the 
different colours of the alternatiug zones to express the different 
parts of a figure, such as the hair, the gamients. Some of the most 
celebrated productions of tlio glyptic art among the ancients have 
been exechtod in these stones, among which wo may mention the 
apotheosis of Augustus, of two brown and two white layers; the 
apotheosis of Gennanicus, of four zones ; the head of Augustus, of 
three layers ; the J upiter iEgiochus, of white and black stones. 

The most valuable stones are from India. Some of the pieces of 
sardonyx u.sed by the ancient engravers for their most important 
works were of enormous dimensions. 

At the prc.seut day onyxes and sardonyxes arc imported from Ger- 
many, but their coloura are produced artificially by boiling the stone, 
a kind of flint, for several days in honey’ and water, and then soaking 
it in sulphuric acid to bring out the black and white, and in nitric 
to give the red and white layers. They are, however, considered of 
little value. 


Aohatk? — Agate. 


Agate is a variegated siliceous stone ; the colours in clouds, spots, 
or bands; the banded consisting of parallel or concentric layers, 
and either in straight, circular, or zigzag forms. The name is 
applied to many’ combinations of chalcedony, quartz, cornelian, 
amethyst, and even flint and jasper. Mr. King remarks that the 
agate and onyx ore the same substance, only differing in the 
arrangement of the layers, which in agate are wavy and often 
concentric, whilst in onyx they are placed parallel to each other. 
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Pliny thus mentions it : “ Achates was a stone formei ly in high 
esteem, but now held in none. It was first found in Sicily, near a 
river of that name (now the Drillo, in the Val di Xoto) but has 
since been discovered in numerous other localities. In size it 
exceeds any other stones of this class, and the varieties of it are 
numerous, the name varying accordingly, thus, for example, wo have 
iaspachates (jasper agate), cerachates (the modem orange agate 
probably), smaragdochates (emerald-coloured agate), hoemachatcs 
(agate sprinkled with spots of red jasper), leucachates (white 
cornelian), dondrachates (marked with shrubs as it were, moss 
agate). The stones too that are found in India present the appear- 
ance in them of rivers (the river agate), woods (the moss agate), 
beasts of burden, and forms even, like ivy, and the trappings of 
horses. Agate was generally used by the ancients for cups and 
dishes. The term “ Achates ” among the ancients was of wide 

application, as it included not only several varieties of chalcedony, 
but al.so those now called jaspers. Several Etruscan scarabasi, and 
some Greek intagli of an early period, are of agate, cut across the 
layers or bands. This has been termed tricoloured, or banded 
agate. In modem times agates are coloured by artificial processes, 
such ns boiling them in honey, and subsequently treating them with 
sulphuric acid. This artificial treatment in an agate may thus be 
considered as a proof of its modem origin. 

MtjRRHiN.v — F i.uor Spar. 

The only stone which answers with any probability to Pliny’s 
description of the “ murrhina,” used for cups and vessels, which 
were so highly prized by the ancient Homans, is the piece of fluor 
spar (murra) found in Rome, and employed by the Jesuits for the 
front of the altar of the Chiesu del Gesu (see page 281). 

The “ Murrhina in Parthis pocula oocta focis ” of Propertius, is, as 
Mr. King justly supposes, a mode of expression which is nothing 
more than one of his favourite poetical conceits for conveying the 
same idea as Pliny, when ho says “ Some consider it to bo a liquid 
substance solidified by subterranean heat.” 

Some take this literally, that it was “ baked in ovens,” as at the 
present day, in the neighbourhood of Broach, nodules of onyx arc 
bilked in earthen pots. This treatment is, however, only applied 
to small stones, and could never have been applied to the largo 
pieces of “ murrhina ” of which the cups and vases wore made, 
and which wore dedicated by Pompey in the Temple of Jupiter 
( 'apitolinns. 
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MoLOCIIITES — JSKI’IIIUTE. 

Nephrite, or Jailo, is a semi-opaque stone, which varies in colour 
from a milky white to a dark olive-green. It is sometimes found 
beautifully transparent. It is remarkable for its extreme hardness. 
The name is from v€<f>p<K (kidney), for it was used in the middle ages 
as an amulet against diseases of the kidney. Vases and figures of this 
material are to be mot with in collections, and it has been worked into 
images and ornaments in China and New Zealand. In the opinion 
of some this stone never found its way to Romo. In the possession 
of the author is a piece of dark gi-een jade found on the I’alatine Hill. 
It is known to Roman antiquaries by the name of “ Verde di Tar- 
quinia.” It may be the molochitos of Pliny, which ho describes as 
not transparent, being of a deeper green, and more opaque than 
smanigdus (emerald) ; it is highly esteemed for making seals. 


Opaque. 

Ja-sper. 

Jasper is a siliceous stone, of a variety of colours — red, 3’ollow, 
brown, green, sometimes blue or black. It is nearly or quite 
opaque, and presents little beauty until jwlished. The dark green 
jasper is often seen in the form of Egyptian scarabiei. Yellow 
jasper has boon sometimes found with Egyptian engravings. Red 
jasper takes a very fine polish, and has been most generally used by 
the ancients. Of this there are two kinds, one of a vermilion colour, 
the other of a vorj’ rich crimson ; the latter is bj’ far the rarest. 
Mai-s}’as flayed by Apollo, symbolical combinations, chimrora, and 
other subjects, have been frequently represented on it. One of the 
finest examples of ancient intagli, the head of Minerva, after 
Phidias, bj' Aspasius, has been engraved on this stone. Red jasper 
came into use long after Plin3'’s time, consequently ho has loft 
no particular description, though it seems to be intended by hi.s 
vermilion-coloured Achates. Some intagli have been also found in 
black jasper. Resides these, we now and then find striped, and 
even party-coloured jaspers with intagli, which sometimes appear 
so confused that the subject of tlio engraving can scarcely bo dis- 
tinguished on the stone. The “ jaspis ” of the ancients was properly 
a green tran.sparont chalcedonj', evidentlj' a kind of plasma. Pliny 
distinguishes several varieties of jasper, from his description, being 
doubtless various coloured semi-transparent chalcedonies. Tho 
modem jasper is an opaque stone, answering more to tho “ achates " 
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of the ancients. Pliny thus enumorutes the several varieties of 
jasper : “ Many countries produce this stone ; tliat of India is like 
smaragdiis (emerald) in colour, that of Cyprus is hard, and of a full 
sea-green ; and that of Persia is sky-blue, whence its name 
‘ aerizusa.’ Similar to this last is the Caspian iaspis. On the 
banks of the river Thormodon, the iaspis is of an azure colour ; in 
Phrygia, it is purple, and in Cappadocia of an azure purple, sombre 
and not refulgent. Amisos sends us an iaspis like that of India in 
colour, and Chalcedon, a stono of turbid hue. The best kind is that 
which has a shade of purple, the next best being the rose-coloured, 
and the next with the green colour of the smaragdiis, to each of 
which the Greeks have given names, according to their respective 
tints. A fourth kind, which is called by them “ boria,” resembles 
in colour the sky of a morning in autumn. There is an iaspis also 
which resembles sarda in appearance, and another with a violet hue. 
To this class also belongs the stone called “ sphragis,” from the 
circumstanco that it is best of all for making signets. According to 
Mr. King, the iaspis “ stained with red spots,” mentioned by Pliny, 
is not the heliotrope, but a white chalcedony full of red spots. 

Pkasius— Heuotboi’e, ob Bloodstone. 

The variety of “ prasius ” mentioned by Pliny, as disfigured with 
spots like blood, is our heliotrope or bloodstone. It is a deep green 
chalcedony or jasper with red spots. Antique intagli in this stone 
are rarely to be met with. Bloodstone is at present much used for 
seal stones. 

Sapphirds — Lapis Lazuli. 

Lapis Lazuli is the Sapphirus of the ancients. It is thus de- 
scribed by Pliny: “Sapphirus is refulgent with spots like gold 
(particles of iron pyrites). It is of an azure colour, though some- 
times, but rarely, it is purple. The best kind comes from Media. 
In no case is the stone diaphanous; in addition to which it is not 
suited for engraving when intersected with hard particles of cr3's- 
talline nature (probably quartz).” Inferior intagli of a Boman 
period arc frequently to be met with in lapis lazuli. 

Smaraodus Mkdicus — Malachitk. 

Malachite (green carbonate of copper) was sometimes, but very 
rarely, used by the ancients for camoi. Tlie Pulskj’ collection, 
affords an example of a cameo in malachite, representing the bust 
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of a Bacchante. It is gonorolly understood to answer to the sma- 
ragdus modiciis of Pliny. 

Sandaresos — Avanturine. 

The sandaresos of Pliny, which he describes as “having all the 
appearance of fire placed behind a transparent substance, it burning 
with star-like scintillations within, that resemble drops of gold, and 
are always to bo seen in the body of the stone and never upon the 
surface,” is doubtless the stone termed avanturine, a brownish semi- 
transparent quartz, full of specks of yellow mica. The common 
avanturine is a Venetian glass imitation. The name is usually 
derived from its discovery by accident “ per avantura.’ This name 
is more probably, however, of older origin. In the Tai^m of 
the pseudo Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, referred by Mr. Dentsch to the 
middle of the seventh century, a stone, translated jasper in our 
version, is called the margniath apanturin, or panther gem. The 
step from apanlurin to avanturine is a short one.* A green variety is 
found in India, which corresjwnds with the green sandaresos which 
Pliny describes as a native of India, and of an apple green, but 
which was considered of no value. 

Cai-lais — Turquoise. 

The callais of Pliny is supposed to answer to the turquoise of the 
present day. He thus describes it: “Callais is like sapphires (lapis 
lazuli) in colour, only that it is paler and more closely resembles the 
tint of the water near the sea shore in appearance.” The Oriental 
or mineral turquoise comes from Persia and Arabia, and is composed 
of phosphate of alumina, coloured by a compound of copper. It is 
met with in Persia in narrow cracks in aluminous ironstone, and in 
veins in siliceous rocks. Stones of great size and beauty, some being 
not less than four and five inches in circumference, have been lately 
brought from Arabia Potreea. They were found in lofty precipitous 
mountains of iron sandstone. The occidental, or bone turquoise, is said 
to be composed of fossil bones or tooth coloured with oxyde of copper. 
Intagli and camei in turquoise are of verj’ doubtful antiquity. 

The green variety of turquoise, on which the Romans sot the 
highest value, was the callaina of Plinj^. 

Tanos— Amazon’ Stone. 

Pliny includes tanos among the smaragdi. It came from Persia 
• " EilinlHirgh Review, *' No. 253. 
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and wiiu of an unsightly gruon and a soiled colour within. lilr. 
King, with every probability, considers this stone to bear certain 
analogies to the amazon stone, a very comjiact felspar of an emerald 
green colour, but oj>aque and with nacrous reflections, extremely 
hard, and taking a high polish. The cylinder or signet of Senna- 
cherib, discovered by Mr. I^ayard, is of amazon stone. 

H.KMATlTfS — lI.EMATITE. 

TlEematite is a red iron stone. According to I’liny it is found in 
Ethiopia. It has been also called bloodstone, and has often been 
used for scarabmi and iutagli by the Egyptians. 

Maq.nes — Magnetite. 

^[agnetito is a magnetic iren ore, commonly termed “ loadstone.” 
It has a dark iron-grey colour and metallic lustre. “It varies 
in colour, according to Pliny ; that of Magnesia, bordering on 
Macedonia, being of reddish black ; that of Bmotia being more rod 
than block. The kind found in Troas is black. 'ITio most inferior, 
however, of all,” ho says, “ is that of Magnesia, in Asia. It has 
been frequently made use of by ancient engravers, especially by 
those of Egypt and Persia." Babylonian cylinders are frequently 
found of this material. Rude intagli, with Gnostic subjects, used as 
amulets, have been largely manufactured in this stone. 

Obsidianum — Obsidian. 

Obsidian is a volcanic glass of a blackish greenish colour, con- 
sisting of lava suddenly cooled. It is opaque, or slightly trans- 
lucent on the edges of fragments. It is thus noticed by Pliny : 
“ This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes transparent ; 
but it is dull to the sight, and reflects, when attached as a mirror 
to a wall, the shadow of the object, rather than the image. Many 
persons use it for jewellery, and I myself have seen solid statues in 
this material of the late Emperor Augustus, of very considerable 
thickness." Intagli of this material are verj’ rare. 

Basai.tes — Basalt. 

Basalt is an igneous rock, usually of a dark green or brownish 
black colour, and of a very fine grain. Intagli and scaralxei of a 
very late period among the Egyjitians are only to bo met with of 
this material. There arc also some Gnostic amulets of this stone. 
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It was frequently employed for statues by the Egj-ptians, and by 
the liomans of the age of Adrian. It is the “ basanites ” of I’liny.. 

PORPHYRITES — PoRl'in’RY. 

Porphyry is a stone of a beautiful red colour, thickly disseminated 
with white crystals of feldspar. It receives a fine polish, and has 
been chiefly used for columns, vases, and bas-reliefs. A few intagli 
of an early imperial date occur in this material. It was also em- 
ployed by Italian artists at the Revival. 

Ophites— Serpentine. 

’ The serpentine met with in Italy, which is called serpentino an- 
tico, is of a dark dull green colour, with long whitish spots. It was 
culled by the ancients manner, “ ophites,” or meinphites, and was 
obtained, as its name imports, from the neighbourhood of Memphis. 

Granite. 

Granite is a primitive rock, whose constituent parte are feldspar, 
quartz, and mica. The red or Egyptian variety (the red feld.spar 
predominating) was principally used by the ancients. The variety 
of granite called syenite is composed of feldspar, quartz, and horn- 
blende. Though deriving its name from Syene, in Egypt, but little 
of it is met with in that place, the rock there being chiefly granite. 
The syenite of antiquity, used for statues, was really granite. 

The Egyptians were the only people who engraved small objects 
on serpentine and granite. Scarabmi, bearing hieroglyphics, of those 
materials frequently occur. 


Imitations. 

The art of imitating gems or precious stones was well known to 
the ancients. The Egyptians were undoubtedly in possession of this 
art, as several valuable examples sufficiently prove. I’liny tells us 
that the Greeks and Romans were equally skilful in imitating 
emeralds and other transparent stones, by colouring ciystals ; they 
also manufactured onyx and sardonyx by cementing red and dark- 
coloured chalcedony to a white layer. Camci have been also 
imitated by fusing together coloured layers of glass, which when 
cooling was made to receive the impression of the relieved figure it 
was intended to imitate. In the possession of the author is a paste 
head of Oraphale, imitating a cameo of sardonyx, so e.\quisitely 
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done as to almost deceive an experienced judge. I’astes, or imi- 
tations of engraved gems in intaglio, are to be seen in many col- 
lections. Ancient objects of this kind are much prized, their value 
being independent of the material, for wo have become acquainted 
by the means of these imitations with several admirable works, the 
originals of which have not come down to ns. Countless modem 
imitations of these are also to bo frequently met with. 

Impressioks. 

ITio finest order of gems being seldom within the means of 
private purchasers, the prevailing taste for engraved gems, and the 
impossibility for amateurs and artists to visit every cabinet and 
collection, has led to the necessity of making collections of impres- 
sions of engraved gems, in plaster, sulphur, and other materials. 
Excepting the nature of the stone itself, these impressions are a 
complete imago of the gem, and serve, as well as the original, for 
the researches of the historian, the artist, and the archmologist. The 
art of making these impressions and imitations, places all that con- 
stitutes the true value of the original within the moat moderate 
expenditure. These impressions have been multiplied, and sys- 
tematic collections have been formed most useful for the study of 
engraved gems. Tickler made a largo collection of impressions of 
the most beautiful stones, but did not publish the catalogue, which 
he intended to compile. Lippert made a very extensive collection 
of impressions, and the learned catalogue which ho drew up is most 
useful for their study ; but the best imitations of the antique are 
the pastes executed by Tassio. The engraving and tint of the gem 
are copied with extraordinary fidelity. Tassio’s collection, perhaps 
the most complete in Europe, amounts to about 1 5,000, and com- 
prises fac-similes of all the most celebrated gems. Rasp^ published a 
catalogue of them. Collections of these impressions would bo of the 
greatest advantage and utility, if their selection was made with some 
care, if particular attention was paid not to mix modem works with 
ancient works, and also if the n.ature of the material, the form and 
dimensions of the stone, and the cabinet in which it was to bo found, 
wore carefully indicated. Collections of impressions in sulphur and 
in scagliola are frequent in Italy. Those of Paoletti, and particu- 
larly those of Cades at Romo, are remarkable for their careful finish. 

Ancient impressions of intagli in fine clay (y^ ayinavrpU the seal- 
ing earth of the Greeks), are frequently found, sometimes with tlie 
impress of a monogram on the reverse. 'ITiey are supposed to bo 
tessone, or tokens given by the owner of the impressed seal. 
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PAL*5:0GRAPHY, OK INSCRIPTIONS. 

1 . 

Aim an'd Utiuty of its Study. 

Tho study of ancient inscriptions is termed palaiography. These 
inscriptions are isolated, or traced on some monument of architecture, 
sculpture, &c., or on vases or paintings. We shall here treat alone 
of inscriptions, properly so called, giving the text of laws, decrees, 
public accounts, dedications, votive and laudatory inscriptions, 
historical narratives and documents, epitaphs, &c. Tho Greeks 
generally gave to inscriptions tho name of epigraph, or epigram, 
fTnypa<f>r], tniypafifui. 'J'ho Romans termed them insciiptio, titulus, 
mannor, lapis, monumentum, memoria, tabula, mensa, epita- 
phium, &c., according to their distinction, and the nature of tho 
text they present. Tho importance of tho study of ancient in- 
scriptions need not bo dwelt on hero. Inscriptions are tho real 
archives of the annals of ancient nations. They are the con- 
temporaneous witnesses of tho event and of tho men whoso 
memory they hand down. They bear unquestionable evidences 
of authenticity, and are consequently deserving of every con- 
fidence. Tlieir public exhibition during centuries to tlio eyes 
of numerous people w'lio might find an interest in conti-adicting 
them, give them a character of truth and a general sanction which 
the narratiyes of historians do not always inspire, who may have 
had opposing interests in the same historical fact. 

'J'he study of jialsBOgraphy, or at least tho knowledge of its 
results, is therefore tho first duty of tlie historian of ancient 
nations. Ho will find in them important data regarding tho 
chronology, tho geography, tho religious systems, the civil go- 
vernment, the laws and administration of affairs, die slate of 
individuals, tho affiliations of illustrious families, the customs, 
mannere, even the very prejudices of ancient societies; and in 
regard to evcr3'thing which is connected with tho organization of 
the societies, tho nwgistrates, the public revenue and its em- 
ployment, with military organization, wais and alliances, lastly 
with their mode of intellectual life, their progre.ss in knowledge, 
their languages, their dialects, and their system of writing. It 
is to inscriptions that history is mainly indebted for the greater 
nvimlier of tho corrections, which have cast their light on obscure 
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passages of the great writers of antiquity, or have rectified tlioir 
erroneous assertions. “ A great number of inscriptions, especially 
those recording great events, laws, or decrees of the government, 
which it was important for every citizen to know, supplied to some 
extent the want of the art of printing. When, for example, 
the laws of the twelve tables at Home wore set up in public, their 
public exhibition was equivalent to their publication by means of 
the art of printing, for every Homan might go and read them, and 
if he liked, take a copy of them for his private use. Previous to 
the invention of the art of printing, inscriptions set up in a public 
place were the most convenient means of giving publicity to that 
which it was necessary or useful for every citizen of the State to 
know. Inscriptions therefore are, next to the literature of the 
ancients, the most important sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of their public, religious, social, and private life, and 
their study is indispens4ible for every one who desires to become 
intimately acquainted with the history of antiquity. For the 
history of the languages they are of paramount importance, since 
in most cases, they show us the different 'modes of writing in the 
different p!riods, and exhibit to us the languages in their grand 
progress and develoj)ment ; though it is manifest that the aneients 
did not bestow that csire upon the accuracy of the language and 
orthography which wo might exjKK;!, and in many cases they seem 
to have left tho.se things to the artisiin who executed the inscrip- 
tion. After the overthrow of the Homan Empire in the west, 
inscriptions continued to bo made veiy frequently ; but as the 
ignorance of the middle classes increased, and as all knowledge 
became more and more confined to the priesthood, the custom of 
making certain things known by means of inscriptions gradually 
fell into disuse, until the art of printing did away with it almost 
entirely.”* 


II. 

Matkki.ils which bkah I.NSoniiTioxs, and Varieties of I.vscriptions. 

All solid materials known to the ancients were employed by 
them for the puiqxjse of inscribing or engraving inscriptions, 
wood, clay, stones, rocks, marble, metals, ivory, and artificial 
materials, but especially bronze in Greece and in the Homan 
Empire for inscriptions of general interest, Inscriidions are usually 
— 1. Inscribed, that is to say, sinqdy traced with a brush on bard 
materials. The greater number of this de.scriptiou has been found 

• “ Penny Gyclrini'diB.” 
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in Egypt on parts of the teinplos, on rough stones, and on fragments 
of pottery. 2. Eiifjrared, the letters of which are traced in a 
concave form or in intaglio, on stone, marble, or metal ; all Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman inscriptions are done in this manner ; the 
Egyptians alone engraved their inscriptions in relief. 3. Laid on, 
Ijeing composed of bronze letters, wrought separately, and after- 
wards attached by cramps to the monument which they orna- 
mented. lliese have almost all disappeared, either from the effects 
of time or cupidity, but the holes for the cramps partly, however, 
tiiko their place, it was thus the learned Scarier, by moans of an 
exact cast of these holes, which are seen on the facade of the 
Maison Carree, at Xismes, succeeded in establishing the form of 
each letter, and in restoring the inscription in bronze of that 
temple. By these ingenious means, applied to other buildings, the 
same success has been obtained. 


III. 

Relative Importance of Inscription!?. 

Travellers in ancient countries have furnished us with a number 
of inscriptions, and many are now known belonging to the great 
nations of antiquity : India, Phoenicia, Persia, Babylonia, Palmyra, 
Garthage, Spain. We shall, however, treat only of the inscriptions 
belonging to the four nations which we have chosen as the chief 
objects of onr inquiries. First, in relative importance, may bo 
placed the more extended inscriptions, as from the number of words 
a number of facts may bo elicited, and because it is rare that a text 
of several lines should not bo something more than a matter of 
private interest, or the narratiA'o of an unimportant action. Almost 
equally important .are bilingtud or trilingual inscriptions, the texts of 
which are expressed in tavo or seveml languages at once, one being 
a translation of the other. Such are — 1. The inscription found at 
Eugnbiura, which is in Etruscan and in Latin. 2. The celebrated 
inscription of Rosetta, in Egyptian hieroglyphics and in Greek, 
llio great import.anco of this kind is sufficiently evident, the text 
of which, in a known language, is the translation of the neigh- 
bouring text, written in a language and in an alphtCbet which is 
not known. To such inscriptious we are indebted for the discovery 
of several ancient alphabets. 

A great number of ancient inscriptions have been brought to 
Europe, travellers have seen a still greater number in the countries 
they have p.assed through, and not being able to remove them, they 
have taken copies of them ; but very few of these are strictly 
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faithful, as copies of the same inscription made by different travel- 
lers, have frequently proved their incorrectness. When those 
copies are carefully compared they are sometimes sufficient for a 
skilful critical scholar to re-establish the text in its purity ; but it 
were to be wished for, that the exercise of this critical ingenuity 
was not necessary. A fac-simile of the inscription, taken with a 
sheet of damp paper pressed against it, and then allowed to diy, 
would obviate all these inconveniences. A fac-simile of that kind 
cannot contain any error, or the substitution of one letter for 
another. It has this merit also, that it retains the st3’le of the 
letter's in all its puritj’ and exactness, an undeniable advantage, as 
the characters of that style afford a certain indication to determine 
the epoch and age of a monument. This mode of taking an im- 
pression is stronglj’ recommended to all travellers. 

IV. 

Critic.vi, Ksowledce of Inscriptions. 

The text of inscriptions is generally remarkable for its concise- 
ness, energy, and precision ; these with the ancients were the three 
essential characteristics, which constitute what has been termed 
“ the lapidary style.” Abbreviations abound in them. These con- 
sequently require a particular study, and the best Latin scholar 
might fail in reading even a short inscription, if he had not devoted 
himself to their study. Besides the abbreviations, Greek and I^atin 
inscriptions present a number of peculiarities opposed to the usual 
sjuitax of their language, peculiarities which critics have cha- 
racterized by terms, which they name — 1. AnacohUhon, a want of 
connection between the verb and the nominative case, as CTV1TA8 
. . . CO-OPT A VERUNT. 2. AntiptosU, when one case is put for 
another, as PATRONO FRATRI for PATRONI FRATRIS. 3. Pro- 
tousleron, when a word or phrase is not in its place. 4. Ettipms, or sup- 
pression of words e.ssential to the clearness of the sentence, such as 
conjunctions ; words relative to relationship, to the nation, to cere- 
monies, &c. 5. Tautology, or useless repetition of the same idea. In 
regard to Greek inscriptions, wo must also add to their difficulties 
the use of different dialects and local modes of expression, the varia- 
tions of inflections through the effects of time, the habits which vitiate 
the regular termination of words, the use of certain words, verb.s, 
modes of speech, &e. The ignorance of the engraver adds some- 
times to these difficulties, careful discrimination and great practice 
will, however, be sufficient to guard against being led into error in 
the interpretation of inscriptions by mistakes of that kind. 
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In general Greek and Latin inaciiptions are in prose; a great 
number, however, are in verse, and are styled “ metric inscriptiona." 
Some are found in which verse is conjoined with prose, especially 
in sepulchral inscriptions. There are also some which are com- 
posed at the same time of a few lines of Latin, and of a few lines of 
Greek. A Boman funereal cippus in this style was lately dis- 
covered at Ijyons. The Latin portion informs us that this cippus 
had been placed on the tomb of Lucretia Valeria, by Sextus Avios 
ILtimeuus, her husband. Four lines in Greek are placed beneath. 
They ai'e two verses which contain a moral reflection against envious 
persons, and are a bad copy of an epigram on that subject in the 
Greek Anthology. 


V. 

Classification of iNsCRimoNS. 

It is the subject which ought to regulate the classification of 
inscriptions. There is a variety of opinions with regard to the 
most convenient and proper plan of classifying inscriptions, for 
in a large collection of inscriptions, divisions and subdivisions might 
be carried out to a large extent. Largo classes or divisions will 
bo found more useful, as they will be sufficient to make out with 
sufficient completeness the nature of an inscription lately dis- 
covered ; and to connect it, by its interpretation, with monuments 
of the same kind. We may therefore adopt the following classifi- 
cation of ancient inscriptions : — 

I. RELIGIOUS. — Honours paid to the gods, demigods, and to 
heroes ; vows, dedications, religious ceremonies, foundations, altars, 
sacrifices, taurobolia, suovetaurilia, libations, invocations, impreca- 
tions, moral precepts. 

II. IllSTOHICAL. — Laws, decrees, treaties of peace, of alliance, 
of hospitality, public acts of all kinds, accounts and public inven- 
tories, lists of priests, magistrates, warriors who died in the service 
of the State, services rendered to the Slate by citizens, honours 
decreed to a p>rivate individual in his lifetime, marbles bearing 
the indication of an epoch, ehronolc^ical facts, calendars, inscrip- 
tions not belonging to any other cla.ss, but bearing a date, acts of 
cities and of coqxuations, texts containing the names of places and 
other geographical information, such as milliary columns; the dedi- 
cations of public monuments, not religious edifices ; the allocutions 
of kings, magistrates, and all inscriptions indicating a public 
observance, a fact relative to the manners and customs, to the state 
of individuals, to social org.anizatioii, icc. 
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III. "SCIENTIFIC. — ExproBsing some principles of the sciences, 
some processes of the arts, bearing the names of artists or writers ; 
the causes and periods of disease and doath ; tho names of trades. 

IV. FUNEUEAL. — Traced on cippi, stela}, sarcophagi, cenotaphs, 
i&c., and relative to whatever concerns tho tombs and funerals of 
the ancients, if tho quality of the deceased does not make him an 
historic personage, or the text of tho inscription, a geographical or 
a chronological monument. 

V. CHRISTIAN. — Tho four divisions we have given may bo 
followed by this important class of inscriptions, as they, for the 
most part, belong to the Roman period, and are written in the same 
language with those of Romo. 

In general, it is the principal subject which marks out the inscrip- 
tion as belonging to one class or tho other; the cippus of an obscure 
private individual, without titles and without office, shall be consi- 
dered as belonging to tho funereal class, if it docs not present any 
indication relative to subjects which belong to one of tho fomor 
clas.ses. Tho invocation to tho God» Manet will not change its 
attribution, for thoso gods preside alone over funereal ceremonies. 

VI. 

Hi.stort of Pal.boguamiy. 

Tho importance of inscriptions has been recognised by learned 
men of all ages. Even in ancient times great importance was 
attached to these monuments as tho most authentic archives of 
nations, to which were entrusted their public and private rights ; 
treaties of all kinds, laws, and the memories of great deeds, as well 
as of great citizens, were consigned to them by tho order or by tho 
approbation of the grateful city. There were collectors of inscrip- 
tions oven in ancient times. Tlio historian Euhemorus was the 
first, according to Eusebius and Lactantius. Atheneous relates that 
Philochoms collected also, in a special work, the inscriptions 
which he saw in tho different states of Greece. Tho historians He- 
rodotus, Pansanias, and others, mention several of them, not indeed 
for the same purpose as Philochorus, who set an example in that 
respect to tho palseographist of modem times. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, who wrote in Greek a Christian Topography in 645 a.d., 
introduced several inscriptions in it. It is through his work that 
wo have become acquainted with the celebrated Greek inscription of 
Adulis (the monumentura Adnlitanum) relative to the conquests of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, King of Egypt, in Asia. The original marble 
has perished, with many others, the text of which the manuscript 
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of Cosmas has preserved. At the revival of letters, Petrarch sought 
inscriptions, as well as nmnuscripts and medals, but his chief in- 
terest was in studying them, without uniting them in a systematic 
collection. In the fifteenth century, the study assumed great im- 
portance, and among the travellers of that age, Cyriacus of Ancona 
was the first who transcribed in his itinerary the inscriptions which 
he mot with in Europe and the Levant. At the same period Felix 
Feliciano, Joannes Marcanova, and Fra Giocondo, wore remarkable 
for their zeal in their researches for ancient inscriptions ; the latter 
especially, two volumes in manuscript of whom still exist in the 
library of the Chapter of Verona, his native city. In the sixteenth 
centurj' collections of inscriptions wore published. Peutingcr 
brought out the first at Augsburg, in 1505 ; then followed those of 
John Huttich, Mayence, 1520 to 1525, of Fulvio Orsini, or Colocci, 
which has been wrongly attributed to Mazzochi, who was only the 
printer of it. Works of this kind were soon multiplied ; inscribed 
monuments, collected in all parts of the Roman dominions, were 
engraved or transcribed, and the collection of Smetius, increased by 
Justus Lipsius (Leyden, 1588), is considered the first which has been 
aiTanged in methodic order, and is remarkable also for its fidelity 
and the excellent criticisms on the texts. It served as a model to 
the numerous works of that kind which appeared in Europe in the 
followi:ig centuries. Besides general collections, particular collec- 
tions of a province or of a single city engaged the attention of the 
learned. Inscriptions of a particular kind were also collected. 
Some particular collections contained metric inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin verses ; others, those which were connected with a special 
subject The Doctor Annibal Mariotti, of Perugia, has left an unedited 
collection of epigraphs relating to physicians and medicine. Public 
and private collections of original marbles were fonned in many 
places, and intorprotera wore also found to describe and publish them. 
Grutor undertook an universal collection of all knowTi inscriptions ; 
Grffivius and Gronovius published an edition of it revised and 
augmented in 1707. Muratori published a similar collection in 
1 739. These two works form, with the supplement of Donati, a 
complete body of inscriptions, which exhibit all the riches and 
all the interest attached to the authentic documents which con- 
stitute the science of palaeography. In 1628 the learned Selden 
published his “ Marmora Arundclliana," in which the Greek 
inscriptions brought from Smyrna, and purchased by the Earl of 
Arundel, are deciphered and illustrated. These inscriptions, with 
several othere collected by Sir George Wheler, Dawkins, Bouverie, 
and Wood, wore again published in a new and splendid form in 
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1763 by Dr. Bichard Chandler, under the title of “Marmora Oxo- 
niensia.” 

The study of inscriptions became more extended every day. 
Matfei published his Arte Critica Lapidaria, an unfinished work, 
exhibiting great learning, but too extensive to be of general use. 
Padre Zaocheria published a work with that aim, but in his Insti- 
tuzioni Lapidario ho deviates too frequently from his subject, 
and devotes more attention to teaching the art of composing inscrip- 
tions than that of deciphering ancient inscriptions. Morcelli 
attempted both in his treatise “ Do Stilo Inscriptionum.” It is the 
best elementary work on that subject. A more convenient and less 
extensive work has been compiled by M. Spotomo, in his “ Trattato 
dell’Arte Epigrafica,” published at Savona, 1813. An extremely use- 
ful, though not very accurate, collection of inscriptions is that 
published by J. C. Orelli, Zurich, 1828. The most complete collection 
of Greek inscriptions is the great work in two large folios, of which 
A. Boeck undertook the editorship. It bears the title of “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grsecarum,’’ the first vol. was published in 1828, the 
second in 1843. The inscriptions in this work have been arranged 
according to the countries and localities in which they were found, 
and have been most judiciously classified. This work has exercised 
an important influence on the scholars of our time, and has been the 
cause of a prodigious number of inscriptions having been brought 
to light by travellers which were before unknown. Col. Leako, 
Sir Charles Followos, and Mr. Hamilton, have copied and reproduced 
in their travels a lai^ number of inscriptions from Greece and Asia 
Minor. In Franco a most important work has been published by Mr. 
Ijctronno, 1 842, entitled “ Eecuoil des inscriptions Grecques et Latinos 
de I’Egypte.” Mr. Bangabe of Athens has published in hie “ Anti- 
quit^ Helleniquos,” a number ^of inscriptions discovered in Greece 
since its freedom. Dr. Ilenzen, of Borne, is at present devoting 
much time to collecting and editing Greek and Boman inscriptions. 

The discovery of an ancient Christian cemetery or catacomb in 
1678, extending like a vast subterranean city, far and wide, beneath 
and along the Via Solaria, near Borne, forms an epoch in the science 
of Christian Archaeology. The inscriptions found in them excited 
the enthusiasm and piety of the most celebrated antiquarians of the 
day. Bosio devoted his time to collecting and deciphering the 
inscriptions with an earnestness and enthusiasm unparalleled. Ho 
however did not live to enjoy the reward of his labours. They 
were published in Italian in 1632, under the title of Boma 
Sotterauea, and the work was afterwards reproduced in Latin, with 
considerable additions, by Aringhi. Boldetti and Marangoni, spent 
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more than thirty ycArs in the exploration of the catacombs and other 
sacred antiquities of Eoma A portion of the results was published 
by Boldctti in 1720, but by far the greater part still remained in 
manuscript, which was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1737. A 
collection of Christian inscriptions is included in Muratori’s “ Novus 
Thesaurus Yetcrum Inscriptionum,” though the great body of them 
is of couise profane. The most critical and scholarly work on these 
incriptions is the publication of the Cavalier do Rossi, underbiken at 
the express solicitation of Card Mai. Sr. do Rossi’s first volume as 
the title implies, “ Inscriptiones Christianse Urbis Romas, Septimo 
Saeculo Antiquiores,” 1857 to 1803, contains only the Christian 
inscriptions of tlio city of Romo, and of those only the inscriptions 
which are anterior to the sixth century, and of whoso genui oness, 
as well as age, no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 

Collections of ancient inscriptions have been formed in the princi- | 

pal museums of Europe. In the British Museum are several im- 
portant inscriptions from the Elgin and To\vnly collections, among 
which are the well known I’otidcean inscriptions, the Sigean 
inscriptions, and several other valuable engraved marbles. At 
Oxford are the Arundel marbles, or inscriptions, the most impor- 
tant of which is the celebrated Parian chronicle, so called from the 
supposition of its having been made in the island of Paros, b.c. 263. 

At the Vatican, the long gallery, “ Galleria Lapidaria,” leading to the j 

Museum, presents on its walls the finest known collection of ancient j 

sepulchral inscriptions in Latin and in Greek, amounting to > 

upwards of 3000 examples. In the Florentine Gallery is a hall of 
inscriptions arranged in classes by Lanzi. The museum at Naples 
contains a most interesting collection of inscribed monuments 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabiae, Pozzuoli, Baia, Cuma. | 

Within the last few years all the inscriptions found in G recce are / 

placed in the Thescum, within the walls of the Propylaja, or in the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

It remains for us now to speak of what is most essential in the 
separate study of those inscriptions which have come down to us, 
belonging to those nations whoso monuments we have undertaken 
to illustrate in this work. Wo shall endeavour to give some general 
hints with regard to the principal characteristics of each kind of 
inscription, the variations in the form of the letters, and in the 
orthography of words, the sigla or numerous abbreviations, and to 
the means of discovering the period of an inscription -which boars 
no precise date. Our chief aim shall be to give in the following 
chapters the most important hints on those various subjects which 
must, however, necessarily Ijc \cry brief and elementary. , i 
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EoYrriAX.* 

No nation ha.s loft so many inscriptions as the Egyptian. All its 
monuments are covered with them. Its temples, palaces, tombs, 
isolated moimments, present an infinite number of inscriptions in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic characters. The Egyptians 
rarely executed a statue, or figured representation, without inscrib- 
ing by its side its name or subject. Tliis name is invariably found 
by the side of each divinity, personage, or individual. In each 
painted scene, on each sculptured figure, an inscription, more or less 
extensive, explains its subject. 

The characters used by the Egyptians were of three kinds — hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The latter has been also termed 
enchorial, or popular. The first was doubtless a system of represen- 
tational signs, or picture writing — the earliest fonn of writing, in the 
first stage of its development ; the hieratic is an abbreviated form 
of the hieroglyphic ; the demotic, a simplified form of the hieratic, 
and a near approach towards the alphabetic system. 

Hieroglyphics (styled by the Egyptians skai n ntr tur — writing 
of sacred words) are composed of signs representing objects of the 
physical world, as animals, plants, stars, man and his ditferent mem- 
bers, and various objects. They are pure or linear, the latter being 
a reduction of the former. The pure were always sculptured or 
painted. The linear wore generally used in the earlier papyri, con- 
taining funereal rituals. 

They have been divided into four classes; — 1, representational or 
ikonographic ; 2, symbolic or tropical ; 3, enigmatic ; 4, phonetic. 
From the examination of hieroglyphic inscriptions of different ages, 
it is evident that these four classes of symbols were used promis- 
cuously, according to the pleasure and convenience of the artist, 

• III this chapter we are niucli indebted to Sir O. Williinson’s treatise on 
Hieratic and Demotic writing, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
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1. Ikouographic, representational, or imitative bieroglyphics, are 
those that present the images of the things expressed, as the sun’s 
disc to signify the sun, tlio crescent to signify the moon. These 
may bo styled pure hieroglyphics. This class is the KvpioXoyiKij 
Kara iup.7)<nv of Clemens A.lexandrinus. 

2. The symbolical, or tropical (by Bunsen tenncd ideographic), 
substituted one object for another, to which it bore an analogy', as 
heaven and a shir oxpres.sed night ; a leg in a trap, deceit ; two arms 
stretched towards heaven expresses the word olTering ; a censer with 
some grains of incense, adoration ; a bee was made to signify' an 
obedient people; the fore-quarters of a lion, strength ; a crocodile, 
rapacity. Tliis kind of character appears to have been particularly 
invented for the expression of abstract ideas, especially belonging 
to religion or tlio royal power. These are the characters generally 
alluded to by the ancients when they speak of hieroglyphics, and 
are the most difficult of interpretation. 

3. Enigmatic are those in which an emblematic figure is put in 
lieu of the one intended to be represented, as a hawk for tlie sun ; a 
seated figure, with a carved beard, for a god. Tliese three kinds 
were either used alone, or in company with the phonetically written 
word they represented. Thus: 1. 'J’he word He, sun, might l)o 
wi itten in letters only, or be also followed by the ikonograph, the solar 
disc (which if alone would still have the same mejining— He, the sun). 
So too the moon, Aah, or loh, was followed by the crescent In these 
cases the sign so following the j)honefic word has been culled a 
determinative, from its serving to determine the meaning of what pre- 
ceded it. 2. In the same manner, the tropical hieroglyphics might 
bo alone or in company with the word written phonetically'; and 
the expression “to write,” skhai, might bo followed or not by its 
tropical hieroglyphic, the “ pen and inkstand,” as its determinative 
sign. 3. The emblematic figure, a hatch, signifying the “sun,” 
might also be alone, or after the name “He” written phonetically, 
as a determinative sign ; and Jis a general rule the determinative 
followed, instead of preceding the names. Determinatives are there- 
fore of three kinds — ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic.* 

* CliainpuUiua (Pnla-oi^rapliie Univtiscllo) nscrit«?s the necessity of the di tcr- 
ininstire sign to tho custom, ns nmong Oriental rmtions, of omitting the niiihllc 
vowels of words in Kgj ptian writing ; tliis would produce confusion in respect to 
words unlike each other in meaning, but written with the Hime consonants. Thus, 
the words Nib, an ibis, and Ncbi, a plough, were traced in Uio same luanncr by two 
hicroglyirhical characters, exprea-iing oidy N and It. All confusion of ideas and 
words, h(»wever, was avoided, by placing at the end of each phonetic word an 
ndditional dcUiminativc chniacter. which determimd the ini-aning of the word, 
and its n-al promineiation. 
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4. Phonetic. Phonetic charactera or signs were those expressive 
of sounds. They wore formed by taking the fii st letter of the name 
of those objects selected to bo the representative of each sound ; 
thus, the name of an eagle, in the Coptic or Kgjptian language — 
akhom — began with the sound A, and that bird was taken as a sign 
for that letter ; a lion stoo<l for the letter L, as it was tlie initial 
letter of laho, or lion, in the Coptic ; a mouth was selected to repre- 
sent It, it being the initial letter of ro, or mouth, in Coptic. This 
phonetic principle being admitted, the numbers of figures used to 
ropro.sent a sound might have lx;en increased almost without limit, 
and any hieroglyphic might stand for the first letter of its name. So 
copious an alphabet would have been a contintial source of error. 
The characters, therefore, thus applie<l, were soon fixed, and the 
Egyptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in writing 
certain words. 

Hieroglyphic writing was employed on monuments of all kinds, 
on temples as well as on the smallest figures, and on bricks u.sed for 
building pui'poscs. On the most ancient monuments this witing 
is absolutely tho same as on the most recent Egyptian work. Out 
of Egypt there is scarcely a single cxampla of a graphic S 3 'stem 
identically the same during a jjeiiod of over two thousand years. 
Tho hicrogl 3 'phic figures were arranged in vertical column.s, or ho- 
rizontal lines, arrd grouped together as circumstances required, so 
ns to leave no spaces unnecessarilj’ vacant. They were written 
from right to left, or from left to right. Tiro order in which tho 
chamctci's were to bo read, was shown by the direction in which the 
figures are placed, as their heads are invariablj’ turned towards tho 
reader. A single line of hierogh’phics — the dedication of a temple 
or of atry other monument, for example — proceeds sometimes one 
half from left to right, and the other half from right to left; but in 
this case a sigir, such as the sacred tan, an obelisk, which has no 
particular direction, is placed in tho middle of the inscription, and 
it is from that sign that tiro two halves of the inscription take each 
an opposite direction. 

The period when hieroglyphics— the oldest Eg^-ptian characters 
— were first used, is uncertain. The}' arc found in the Great 
Pyramid of the time of tho fourth dynasty, and had evidently been 
invented long before, having ali'cady assumed a cursive style. This 
shows them to bo far older than any other known writing; and the 
written documents of the ancient hinguages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, are of a recent time compared with those of Eg} pt, even 
if the date of the llig-Veda in tho fifteenth century b.C. be proved. 
JIanctho shows that tho invention of writing was known in tho 
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reign of Atohthis (the son and successor of Mencs), the second king 
of Kgyjit, when ho ascribes to him the writing of the anatomical 
books; and tradition assigned to it a still earlier origin. At all 
events hieroglyphics, and the uso of the pi])yrus, w'ith the usual 
reed pen, are shown to have been common wlien the pyramids were 
built; and their style in the sculptures proves that they were then 
a very old invention. In hieroglyphics of the earliest periods there 
were fewer phonetic charactei's than in after ages, being nearer to 
the original picture writing. The number of signs also varied at 
different times; hut they maj’ be reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 
Various now characters were added at subsequent jxjriods. and a 
still greater number were introduced under the I’tolemies and 
Calais, which are not found in the early monuments ; some, again, 
of the older times, fell into disu.se. 

Hieratic is an abbreviated form of the hieroglyphic; thus each 
hieroglyphic sign — ikonographic, symbolic, or phonetic— h.as its 
abridged hieratic form, and this abridged form has the same import 
as the sign itself of which it is a reduced copy. It was wi itten from 
right to left, and was the character used by the priests and sacred 
scribes, whence its name. It was invented at least as early as the 
ninth dynasty (2240 ac.), and fell into disuse when the demotic 
had been introduco<l. The hieratic writing was generally used 
for manuscripts, and is also found on the cases of mummies, and on 
isolated stones and tablets. Long inscriptions have Ireen written 
on them with a brush. Inscriptions of this kind are also found 
on buildings, written or engraved by ancient travellers. Hut its 
most important use was in the historical papyri, and the registers 
of the temples. Most valuable information respecting the chro- 
nology and numeric systems of the Egyptians has been derived from 
them. 

Demotic, or enchorial, is composed of signs derived from the 
hieratic, and is a simplihed fonn of it, but from which figurative or 
ikonographic signs are generally excluded, and but few symbolical 
signs, i-olative to religion alone, arc retained ; signs nearly approach- 
ing the alphabetic are chiefly mot with in this third kind of writing. 
It was invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. It is 
thus evident that the Egyptians, strictly speaking, had but one system 
of writing, composed of three kinds of signs, the second and third 
being regularly deduced from the first, and all three governed by 
the same fundamental principles. The demotic was reserved for 
general use among the Egj^ptians ; decrees and other public aeffs, 
contracts, some funereal stela}, and private transactions, were written 
in demotic. The intermediate text of the Kosetta inscription is of 
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this kind. It is not quite certain when the demotic 6rst came into 
use, but it was at least as early as the reign of rsarametichus II., of 
tlio twenty-sixth djmasty (C04 n.c.) ; and it had therefore long been 
employed when Herodotus visited Egypt. Soon after its invention it 
was adopted for all oidinary purposes. 

The chief objects of interest in the stndj’ of an Egj-ptian in- 
scription are its historical indications. Those are found in the 
names of kings or of chief officers, and in the dates they contain. 
I’ho names of kings are always enclosed in an oval called cartouche. 
An oval contains either the royal title or prenomon, or the proper 
name or nomen of the king. The royal title is more freqtiontly 
found, and though there are a great many of them which bear a 
great resemblance to one another, yet none are exactly similar, each 
of these ovals containing a title, belongs to a separate king, whom it 
designates particularly. An accurate study of these ovals having 
led to the knowledge of connecting the ovals containing titles 
with the kings who boro them, and thereby forming a li.st of these, 
founded on and confirmed by monuments, this oval containing the 
title or prenoinen, though alone, has thus become a most important 
historical indication, and wo are tlms able to attribute, with every 
certainty, the monuments bearing this oval to the reign of the king 
designated bj* the oval, or to the reign of the king who was latest 
in date of the two or more which are sometimes found on the same 
monument. The greatest attention ought to bo paid to these ovals ; 
their presence adds to the value of any inscription, which contains 
one or more in its text. The oval containing the proper tiume.'or 
nomen, frequently follows the oval containing the title, a group of 
two signs, a semicircle and a bee, meaning “ Lord of an obedient 
People,” is placed over the pronomen ; and another group of two 
signs, a goose and a solar disc, is placed over 
the noracn, and in this case the royal legend is 
complete. This latter group which reads Phra 
or Ita. Se. (“Son of the Sun”) is a title common 
to alt the kings of Egypt, and we have thus the 
complete designation of each king. For ex- 
ample, “Lord of an obedient jrcople (first group 
of two signs). Sun, guardian of justice and 
truth, approved by Ha (oval containing title or 
prenomen). Son of the Sun (second group of 
two signs). Heloved of Amun. Hameses (oval 
proper name).” Such is the royal legend of Hameses II. The 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty assumed the additional title of 
“ Lord of the Upper and Lower Country,” which was placed over 
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their prenomen. The first sign <pf the oval, containing the title, is 
always the disc of the sun, and this sign, as well as all the others 
of ovals of this kind, is ikonograpliie or symbolic. In the f>vals 
containing proper names, on the contrary, the signs are ehher 
entirely phonetic, or ikonographic and phonetic nii.ved together. 
The names of Egyptian gods sometimes forming a portion of the 
proper names of kings and individ\mls, frequently the figure itself 
of the god, or his animal representative, was placed instead of 
the phonetic signs which would have represented that part of 
his name in the oval : thus the name of the king Thotmes is 
spelt by an ibis (Thoth), and the ii.sual signs of M and S. 'I'ho 
semicircle at the end of an oval denotes the name to be that of a 
female. 

The dates which are found with these royal legends are also of 
great importance in an historical point of view, and monuments 
which bear any' numerical indications arc exceedingly rare. Tlieso 
numerical indications are either the ago of the deceased on a funereal 
tablet, or the number of different consecrated objects which he has 
offered to the gods, or the date of an event mentioned in the in- 
scription. Dates, properly so called, are the most interesting to 
collect ; they are expressed in hieroglyphic cyphers, single lines ex- 
pressing the number of units up to nine, when an arbitrary sign 
represents 10, another 100, and another 10,000. 

The most celebrated Egyptian inscriptions are those of the Eosetta 
stone. ^ jThis stone, a tablet of black basalt, contains throe inscrip- 
tions, one in hieroglyphics, another in demotic or enchorial, and a 
third in the Greek language. The inscriptions are to the same 
purport in each, and are a decree of the priesthood of Memphis, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about the year B.c. 106. “Ptolemy 
is there styled King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of the gods 
Philopatores, approved by Pthah, to whom L'a has given victory', a 
living image of Amun, son of Ra, Ptolemy Immortal, beloved by 
Pthah, God Epiphanes, most gracious. In the date of the decree 
wo are told the names of the priests of Alexander, of the gods 
Soteres, of the gods Adelphi, of the gods Euergetaj, of the gods 
Philopatorc.s, of the god Epiphanes himself, of Berenice Eiiergetis, 
of Arsinoe Philadelphus, and of Areinoe Philopator. The preamble 
mentions with gratitude tho services of the king, or rather of his 
wise minister Aristomoncs ; and tho enactment orders that the 
statue of tho king shall be worshipped in every temple of Egypt, 
and 1)0 canied out in the processions with those of the gods of 
the country ; and lastly that the decree is to bo carved at the 
foot of cvei-y statue of the king in sacred, in common, and in 
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Greek writing.’’* (Sharpe.) It is now in the British Museum. 
This stone is remarkable for having led to the discovery of the 
system pursued by the Egyptians in their monumental writing, 
and for having furnished a key to its interpretation. Dr. Young 
giving the first hints by establishing the phonetic value of 
the hieroglyphic signs, which wore followed up and carried 
out by Champollion. 

Another important and much inoro ancient inscription is the 
tablet of Abydos in the British Museum. It was discovered by Mr. 
Banks in a chamber of the temple at Abydos, in 1818. It is now 
greatly disfigured, but when perfect it represented an oflering made 
by Itanioses 1 1., of the nineteenth dynasty, to his predecessors on 
the throne of Egypt. The tablet is of fine limestone, and origin- 
ally contained the names of fifty-two kings disposed in the two 
upper lines, twenty-six in each line, and a third or lower lino with 
the name and prenomeu of Kanicscs II. or III. repeated twenty-six 
times. On the upper line, beginning from the right hand, are the 
namc-s of monarchs anterior to the twelfth dyna.sty. 'I'hc names 
in the second line are those of monarchs of the twelfth, and the 
eighteenth or nineteenth d 3 ‘nasties. The King Bameses II. pro- 
bably stood on the right hand of the tablet, and on the other is the 
lower part of a figure of Osiris. The lateral inscription is the speech 
of the deceased kings to “ their son ” Bameses II. 

The tablet of Karnuk, now in one of the halls of the Bojal 
Library at Paris, was discovered b)’ Burton in a chamber situated 
in the south-Ciist angle of the temple-itahtce of 'rhebes, and was 
published by its discoverer in his “ Excerpta Ilieroglyphica.” The 
chamber itself was fully described by Bosellini in his “ Monumenti 
Storici.” The kings are in two rows, overlooked each of them by a 
large figure of Thotmes III., the fifth king of the eighteenth dj nastj’. 
In the row to the left of tlie entrance are thirt 3 ’-ono names, and in 
that to the right are thirt)’, all of them predecessors of Thotmes. 
The Theban kings who ruled in Upper Egj-pt during the usurpa- 
tion of the lij’ksos invadera are also exhibited among the list*. 
Over the head of each king is his oval, containing his royal titles. 

A most valuable tablet of kings has Ireen lately discovered by Mr. 
Marriette in a tomb near Memphis. It contains two rows of king.s’ 
namcs.cach twentj'-nine in number. Six have been wholly’ obliterated 
out of the upper row, and five out of the lower row. 'I’ho upper row 
contains the names of Bameses II. and his predecessors, who seem all 
meant for kings of Upper Egj'pt, or kings of Memphis who ruled 

• A second copy of tills inscription, in )iiern;*lypbic and demotic charncters, hns 
been found by Professor Ix'psiiis in the court of the great ti'inplo of Isis, at Pliilm. 
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over Upper Egppt, while the names in the lower row seem meant for 
contemporaneous High Priests of Memphis, some or all of whom 
may have called themselves kings of Lower Egypt. The result of 
the comjjarison of this tablet with other authorities, namely Manetho, 
Eratostheus, and the tablet of Abydos, is supposed by some to con- 
tradict the longer views of chronology held by Bunsen, Lepsius and 
others. Thus, reading the list of names backwards from Bamescs 1 1, to 
Amosis, the first of the eighteenth dynasty, this tablet, like the tablet 
of Abydos. immediately jumps to the kings of Manetbo’s twelfth 
dynasty ; thus arguing that the intermediate five dyna.sties men- 
tioned by Manetho must have been reigning contemporaneotisly 
with the others, and add no length of time to a table of chronology'. 
There is also a further omission in this tablet of four more dynasties. 
This tablet would thus seem to confirm the views of the opponents 
of the longer chronology of Bunsen and others, by striking out from 
the long chronology two periods amounting together to ir>36 years. 
But a complete counterpart of the tablet of Memphis has been recently 
found at Abydos by Sir. Marietto, fully’ confirming the chronology 
of Manetho, and bearing out the views of Bunsen and Lepsius. The 
Monileur publishes a letter from Mr. Mariettc, containing the follow- 
ing statement; — “At Abydos I have discovered a magnificent coun- 
terpart of the tablet of Sakharah (.Memphis), Seti I., accompanied by 
his son, subsequently Kameses II. (Sesostris), presents an offering 
to sovenly-sii kings drawn up in line before him. Mcnes (the first 
king of the first dynasty on Jlanetho’s ILt) is at their head. From 
Menos to Seti 1., this formidable list pas.ses through nearly all the 
dynasties. The first six are represented therein. We arc next 
introduced to sovereigns still unknown to u.s, belonging to the 
obscure period which extends from the end of the sixth to 
the beginning of the eleventh. From the eleventh to the 
eighteenth the now table follows the beaten track, which it does 
not quit again during the reign of ’I'holmes, .\menophis, and 
the first l{ame.so.s. If in this now list everything is not 
absolutely now, we at least find in it a valuable confirmation of 
Manotho’s list, and in the present state of science wo can hardly 
expect more. Whatever confirms .Manetho gives us confidence 
in our own efforts, even as whatever contradicts it weakens 
the results we obtain. The new tablet of .\bydos is, moreover, 
the completost and best preserved monument we possess in this 
respect. Its stylo is splendid, and there is not a single cartouche 
or oval wanting. It has been found engraved on one of the walls 
of a small chamber in the large Temple of Abydt*.” 

An important stone bearing a Greek inscription with equivalent 
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Kgyptiiin liierogly])bic8 has been discovered this year (1860) by 
Professor Lepsius, at San, the former Tanis, the chief scene of the 
grand architectural undertakings of llameses II. The Greek in- 
scription consists of seventy-six lines, in the nrost perfect preservation, 
dating from the time of I’tolemy Euergetcs I. (238 b.c.) The 
hieroglyphical inscription has thirtj'-scven lines. It was also found 
that a demotic inscription wiui ordered to be added by the priests, 
on a stone or brass stele, in the sacred writing of the Egyptians and 
in Greek characters; this is unfortunately wanting. The contents 
of the inscription are of great interest. It is dated the 9th year the 
7th Apellreus — 17 Tybi, of the reign of Euergetes I. The priests of 
Egypt came together in Canopus to celebrate the birthday of 
Euergetcs, on the 5th Dios, and his assumption of the royal honour 
on the 28th of the same month, when they passed the decree hero 
published. They enumerate all the good deeds of the king, amongst 
them the merit of having recovered in a military expedition the 
sacred images, carried oil' in former times by the Persians, and 
order great honours to be paid in reward for his services. The stone 
is twenty two centimetres high and seventy-six centimetres wide, 
and is coinpletel}' covered by the inscriptions. The discovci-y of 
this stone is of the greatest importance for hieroglyphical studies. 

W'c may mention here another inscriberl tablet, the celebrated 
Isiac table in the Museum at Turin. It is a tablet in bronze, 
covered with Egyptian figures or hieroglyphics engraved or sunk, 
the outlines being filled with silvering, forming a kind of niello. 
It was one of the first objects that excited an interest in the in- 
terpretation of hieroglyphics, and elicited learned solutions from 
Kirchor and others. It is now considered to be one of tlio.se 
pseudo-Egyptian productions so extensively fabricated during the 
reign of Hadrian, and it has been ascertained that its hieroglyphics 
have no meaning at all. 

The Egyptian obelisks also present important inscriptions. Of 
these the most ancient is that of Heliopolis; it reads thus, “The 
Horus ; laving of men ; Lord of an. obedient people ; Sun presented 
to the world ; Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt ; The living of men ; 
Son of the sun; Osirtasen; Lord of Spirits in Pone; Ever living; 
Life of men : Kasplendant Horus ; Good God ; Sun presented to the 
world: Who has begun the celebration of his two a.sseiublies to his 
Creator ; Life-giver for ever.” 

We have selected these few examples of Egyptian inscriptions 
from their celebrity. Almost every Egyptian monument, of whar- 
ever period, temples, statues, tablets, small statues, were inscribed 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, all generally executed with great 
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care and finish. Tho Egj-pti.an edifices were also covered with 
religious'or historical tableaux, sculptured and painted on all the 
walls ; it has been estimated that in one single temple there existed 
not less than 30,000 square feet of sculpture, and at tho sides of 
these tableaux were innumerable inscriptions, equally composed of 
ingeniously grouped figurative signs, in explanation of the subjects, 
and combining with them far more happily than if they h.ad been 
tho finest alphabetical characters in tlie world. 

Their study would require more than a lifetime, and we have only 
space to give a few general hints. 


GllKKK. 

We have a much more accurate knowledge of Greek inscriptions 
than we have of Egyptian palieography. The Greek aljdiabct, and 
all its variations, as well as the language, customs, and history of 
that illustrious jieojde, are liettor known to us. Greek inscriptions 
lead us back to those glorious jieriods of the Greek people when 
their heroes and writers made themselves immortal by their illus- 
tiious deeds and writings. What emotions must arise in the breast 
of the archieologist who finds in a marble worn by time tho fune- 
real monument placed by Athens, twenty-three centuries ago, over 
tho grave of its warriors who died before I’otidma. 

Tlieir souls high henveu reccivisl ; their huilics gained. 

In Ptdiilica's phdns, this halloweil toinh. 

Their foes imnumben d fell ; a few remained 
S;ive»l by their ramparts from the general doom. 

The victor eily mourns her heroes slain, 

Foremost in tight, they for her glory died. 

’Tis yours, ye sons of .\tliens, to suslnin, 

lly martini deeds like theirs, your oountry's pride." 

Our chief and prinoip,al aim in tho examination of a Greek in- 
scription ought to 1)0 tho discovery of its period. The sttbjoct, if it 
belongs to history, indicates in. the first place that period, within 
certain limits; but it is more aecumtely recogni.scd, 1, in the chro- 
nological signs, if it has any; 2, in their ab.senoo, in the forms of tho 
letters belonging to a certain period, in tho arrangement of tho lines 
of the inscription ; lastly, in certain giammatical foi-ms peculiar to 
tho more ancient Greek inscriptions. The dialect w hich is employed 
is also an indiaition, at least topogi'ajihical, with regard to the 
country in which tho inscrijition was engraved. 

'I'lie usual chronological signs arc — 1. Tho names of the magis- 
trates by whoso authority the moiniment Wius exeoited, or who weits 
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in office at the time it was erected. 2. Dates derived fiom some 
era adopted in each state of Greece, and e.xpre.ssed according to the 
calendar peculiar to each of these states. Dates of this kind are only 
found in Greek inscriptions of a later period; on tlio more ancient 
— on those of Greece anterior to the invasion of the Homans — the 
names of kings or magistrates generally mark the period. The 
length of the time of office of the hitter, prescribed by law, and tlie 
order of their succession inscribed in the public archives, left, in 
those times, no uncertainty with regard to the expression of these 
dates. Modern critical scholars, combining the authority of inscrip- 
tions with the statements of historians, have succeeded in establish- 
ing lists of the succession of Greek magistrates in chronological 
order, and in connecting them with the yeara before the Christian 
era, and in thus forming useful tables for the establishing of epochs 
of ancient history, and the determination of the precise date of a 
monument. A Greek inscription bearing the name of an aichon 
(Eponymus) is undoubtedly of the self-same year in which that 
archon was in office, and the same may be said with regard to the 
inseriplions of other towns or countries of which lists of kings or 
magistrates have been established. With regard to dates, properly 
so culled, in years, months, or days, wo must remark that the 
ancients never employed a general era. When a period was estab- 
lished by a city or state, its origin was derived from some important 
event peculiar to it, such as the Olympiads, hence arise a diversify 
of modes in the notation of epochs, whence spring a great number 
of difficulties. Chronologists have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of these numerous and variable era.s, and to discover a means 
of making them harmonise, and of connecting them with the years 
before the Christian era. Chronological tables will therefore supply 
the intcipretation of the.se dates. The principal towns of Greece 
adopted their own dates, but in every state where royal authority 
Wius established, the dates were taken from the year of the reign of 
the king who then occupied the throne, and the succession of their 
kings is sufficiently well known, as well ns the period of their reigns, 
for one to arrive at every certainty on that subject. Chronological 
tables will give the necessary information with regard to the date of 
their reigns. 

The forms of the letters of a Greek inscription are also an appro.vi- 
mate indication of its date. It is evident that it is impossible to 
find in an inscription of a certain date the use of a letter which was 
not iw yet in the Greek alphabet at that same period. The Greek 
alphabet, like that of all the ancient nations of Europe, was at first 
comjioscd only of sixteen letters, A B 1’ A E I K A lit N O II P T Y, 
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which were said to have been introduced by Cadmus from Phoenicia. 
At a later perjod Palamedcs is supposed to have added the four 
double lettQis, 0 H <J> X, representing TH, K2, ni, KI ; to those 
twenty Simonides is staled to have made the further addition of 
Z H 4' 12 ; * befoie the adoption of which two ouiicrons (O O) were 
used instead of 12, and two epsilons (Pit) for H, and ns this alphabet 
came generally into nsc at Athens after the archonship of Euclidos, 
403 b.c., it follows as a necessary result that an inscription in which 
one or several of these letters are found, must be, with every 
certainty, considered as posterior to Euclides, and to tho year 
403 B.c. The first twenty letters of the Greek alphabet are to bo 
met with in earlier inscriptions. Tho digammn, or d(juble gamma, 
corresponding to the Vau of tho Hebrew', and the F of the Latin 
alphabet, is found in some early inscriptions — it is seen on the Elean 
tablet. It prevailed more particularly in the O'iolic dialect of the 
Greek tongue. Tho koppa p, derived from tho Phoenician kojth, 
is found in many of tho older Greek inscriptions, and on the coins of 
Croton and Corinth. It was only used when the following vowel 
was O. Tho 12 apjxsars rareh' before the 403 d.c. Tho long O, on 
tho early inscriptions, was reju-esented by an O with a dot in the 
centre, as in a Greek inscription found at Aboosimbcl, dating from 
tho reign of Psammitichus, b.c. 600. The size and form of these 
letters thus furnish important data for determining the approximate 
period of an inscription. The direction of the lines of an inscription 
is also an indication of the period. The Greeks, following the 
mode used by Ea->tcrn nations of Si-mitic origin (the languages of tho 
Aiyan race are read from left to right), at first w'rolo from light to 
left; no monument, however, has come down to us that can with 
certainty be attributed to tho period in which this method w.as ex- 
clusively in use. Inscriptions of a single line are, it is true, written 
in this manner, as, for instance, tho inscription found by Colonel 

* TliU is llic usually accepted tradition with regard to the origin of Greek 
letters. Mr. Chani|>ollion (Pidas^rnphio Universclle) is of opinion that the 
Grei'ks already possesse*! nn alphabet ticforo the arrival of CadimM ; that Cndinus 
taught tliein certain letters or signs of sounds, which their alphabet did not 
jirevionsly contain, anil that these new letters, adopted by the Greeks, were 
introduced in time into general use. Hut the distinction between tho two alphabets 
was not lost by this adoption ; the leamol Greeks still distingnishcil betwerm tho 
ancient national nlphnlKd, tlio I’Aiitgic, and the new nlphnlad, augmented by the 
PhtBuiciun letters, which nssunied the name of the riicenicina or Ciulmian alphabet. 
'I'he I’elusgic or primitive alphalad was compowst of sixter n letU rs, representing 
only the simple and primitive soumls. To CadniiLs, the Greek alphala-t was 
indebted for four new signs, nearly all a.s]iirated, Z, 0, *, .X ; the stntnds of which 
exist in the IMiconician nlplnihd, these signs Itecoming necessary for the few 
Phomician worrla which the Greeks adopted. 
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Leake on a small votive helmet at Olympia, and the inscnjdion on 
an early vase of Athens, IMHNO.lQANOaNMG^ANOT, hut the first 
line of an inscription which beloiiji^s to the second mod© of writing 
adopted at a later jx!riod by the Greeks, is always inscribed from 
right to left. A rein.arkable feature of this very early period is the 
great irregularity of size in^lie letters, the O being generally veiy 
small. The second mode is termed Boustrophedon, ^oi>-crT/)o<f)»;-8oi', 
or ox tnrning-wi.se, in which the direction of the line.s alternated, as 
in the course of a plough, so that the J^st lino began on the right, 
the second on the left, immediately beneath the end of the first, 
'flic most ancient inscriptions are written- in this manner, which is 
thus a certain indication of antiquity — when, however, the primi- 
tive form of the letters is in Imrraony with tliis peculiar arrangement 
of the lines; for the Boustropherlon has been imitated at ,a period 
when it w.as no longer in use, s<j as to give the inscription the 
appearance of an antiquity which it did not in reality possess. An 
inscription, therefore, written in Bousti-ophedon, should bo carefully 
examined to see if the form of the letters and the spelling of the 
words concur in proving its authenticity, as Jielonging to the ancient 
Greek style. In the course of time, and about the eighth cenluiy b.c., 
the Roustrophedon was alrandoned, and the uniform direction of the 
lines from left to right generally adopted. An inscription will be 
thus : 1. Jn the first style, and in the most ancient, if it is traco<l 
from right to left, and if the letters have the^ forms of the early' 
alphabet: no inscription is known of this first period. 2. In the 
second style, and anterior to the seventh century li.c., if it presents the 
forms of the alphabet (>f that periorl, and if its lines are traced in the 
manner termed Boustrophedon. ;J. In the third style, and anterior 
to the end of the fifth ceutniy, D.C., if not being traced in the Bous- 
trophedon, it does not present any of the foUr double letters, Z, II, Q, 
and if the forms of the letters still preserve the traces of the old 
style. (It must bo stated hero that the presence of the H in in.scrip- 
tions of this period will not invalidata their antiquity, as it is 
introduced as an a.spirate, as IlEKATON, cicoTar, and not as a 
long E, which was expre.sscd in inscriptions of that period by two 
E’s, a.s MAIEEP for MATHP). 4. In the fourth stylo, and 
posterior to the end of the fifth century b.c., if the twenty-four 
letters of the Greek alphabet are found in an inscription. Inscrip- 
tions of this kind are the most usual. These may be also divided 
into a number of different epochs, comprising a period of nine 
centuries, almost to the time of the Lower Empire. A vortical 
mode of engraving inscriptions was sometimes used by the Greeks, 
termed kionedon, or columnar. In this iikkIo of engraving monu- 
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mental insciiptions, the letters were ranged peiTKjndicnlarly, and the 
greaU-st care was taken to preset vo an equal nuinbor of letters in 
each line. A Greek inscription in this stylo, containing an inven- 
tory’ of valuable articles kept in the opistbodomos, or treasury of the 
Tarthenon, is in the Ilritish Museum. From its orthogiaphy, how- 
ever, Visconti affirms that it is posterior to the arehonship of 
Euclides, that is, after the year 40.1 B.c. 

In the plate will bo found the Greek alphabet of the most ancient 
inscription, taken from the monuments themselves. By these the 
forms of the letters can be distinguished from those which are ob- 
served in Greek inscriptions of the Homan jreriod, which Ix'ar a great 
resemblance to the forms of the oftpital letters of the Greek aljdia- 
bet .18 used at the present day. We must, how’cver, remark that the 
forms c t ti) of the lettei's 2 E O, do not prove the late period of an 
inscription; these forms are common to the period of the Ixrwer 
Empire, but they are also found on seveml monuments of an early 
date. The study of original monuments will funrish a numlwr of 
data for distingrrishing the relative antiquity of inscriptiorrs, which 
it worrld bo impossible to give iit this .short treatise. 

After these few general observatioirs on Greek inscriptions, on the 
forms of the letters, on the direction of the lines, it remains for us to 
make a few remarks oir their subjects, on the sigrrs peculiar to each 
of thorn, on the rrunrerous abreviatiorrs observable on them, and oir 
the nrrmerorrs signs employed at different periods. The accurate 
interpretation of the text will alone lead orre to firlly recognise the 
object and usefitlness of a Greek inscription in an historical point of 
view. This interpretation will resjuire not only a profound know- 
ledge of the Greek language of its period, but also an accurate 
acquaintance with the stylo called lapidary, which is found in the 
Greek texts traced on monuments, and if we consider in how many 
different countries the Greek language has been that of public 
monuments, how variable has been the introduction of certairr 
modes of expression, according to the different places, and some- 
times also according to different jreriods in the same place, we may’ 
form an idea of what the study of inscriptions requires to make it 
productive of imjjortant results. But this profound critical know- 
ledge will not be required by the general scholar or archmologi.st. 
Thus there will not bo expected from us here more than some few 
general hints, with regard to the prominent signs which are charac- 
teristic of their different epochs, which will lead to a brief know- 
lerlgo of a monument, and such as will bo sufficient to class it 
conveniently in a collection. 

The decrees and public acts of cities and of corporations, trcirties 
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and convent ions of general interest, are generally preceded by an invo- 
cation to good fortune ; ArA0HI TYXHI. Sometimes KAI EIII 
2QTHPIHI, ‘and for safety’ was added, then eamo the designation of 
the city or corporation, the names of the magistrates or priests in 
ofiSce, and the subject of the monument ; frequently a date is at the 
end of the text, as well as the name, either of the person who drew 
np the inscription, or who presided at its execution, or of the artist 
who engraved it ; the m i*c of the magistrates or of the priests are 
sometimes ])laeed only after the subject of the monument. In the short 
honortury inscriptions to kings or citizens, the verb of the sentence 
is generally understood ; the namo.of the jierson honoured, either by 
a statue, or by any other public testimony, is written in the first 
line in the accusative ; it is followed by the name of the town or of 
the corporation who voted the monument, and the names of the 
magistrate, or of the priest, and of the artist, are at the end ; a 
decree frequently bears the word 'kH'HSMA, and when it is in 
favour of a citizen who has rendered some important service, the 
usual reward Ixsing a crown decreed by the city, the crown is repre- 
sented over the decree, and the name of the citizen is inscribed 
within it. 

The most important monumental inscriptions which present 
Greek records, illustrating and establishing the chronology of 
Greek history is the Parian chronicle, now preserved among the 
Aruudelian marbles at Oxford. It was so called from the supposi- 
tion of its having been made in the island of Paros, b.c. 203. In its 
perfect state it was a square tablet, of coar.se marble, five inches 
thick ; and when 8elden first inspected it it measured three feet 
seven inches, by two foot seven inches. On this stone were 
engraved some of the principal events in tho history of ancient 
Greece, forming a compendium of chronology during a series of 
1318 years, which commenced with the reign of Cecrops, the first 
king of Athena, B.C. 1582, and ended with tho arclionship of Diog- 
netus. It was deciphered and published by tho learned Solden in 
1628. They make no mention of tUympiads, and reckon backwards 
from tho time then present by years.* 

• The first em, nr computation, of time, from an Pixx^h made use of among the 
Greeks, was that of the Olympiads. The reckoning was made to commence from 
the games at which Corcebus was tho victor, living tho first at which the name of 
the victor was reconled. The Olympiad of Coronhns, acconlingly, is considered in 
chronology as the first Olympiad. Its date is placed 108 years after the restoration 
of the games by Iphitus, and is calculated to corrcsponil wilh the year n.c. 770. 
Timanrs, of Sicily, who fionrishcrl in the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus (b.c. 283- 
2£».‘>) was tho first who atlempli'd to establish an era, by coin|nriiig ami correcting 
the ilates of the Olympiads, the 8partan kings, the archons of Athens, and the 
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The date on an iriscription when derived from a local era, is somo- 
times fovmd at the beginning. Of the>e dates there are a great many 
varieties. The most easily to be ilistingnished date is that taken 
from the years of the reigji of a king. It is expressed in Greek 
letters or in ciphers ; in the first case they present no difiScnlty, but 
in the latter, the variations which existed among the Greeks in the 
niwlo of noting numbers, may prove embanassing. It was only at a 
late perioil that the twenty- four letters of tlie alphabet were adoj)ted 
as signs for numbers, according to their order in the alphabet. This 
numerical alphabet being the most usual, we must here state that the 
signs which wore in use Itcfora this application of letters to the 
expre-ssion of numbei-s, were signs taken in general from the initial 
letters of the words expressive of these numbers. In the following 
list the usual number precedes its equivalent in Greek. 1 — I ; 2 — II 
and A; 3— III; 4— 1111 ; .5-nt G— SandC; 7— EBAM ; 8— IIIII ; 
II— mill ; 10— A or v; 11— Al, A; 12— All, B; 13— AIII or 
TPISA; 14— Aim, or E; 15— AIIorEK-j; 20— AAorAv; 25— 
ZC or AVII^30 -AvA or VVV ; 40— AAAA ot TEliSAl’A ; 50 — 
AAAAAor ,A|; 100— H.l’.; 200 -CRN; 500— 41 ; 1000— X; 600u 
— IX]; 10,000 — M. When the numbers are oxpres.sed by letters of 
the alplinbet, the letter L, which precedes them, indicates that they 
are useil for this purpose, when the word ETOYA or ETtlN is not 
found on the inscription; this E, of a Roman fonn derivetl from the 
ancient Greek alphabet, is the initial letter of the word AvKiLfiairm, 
genitive of AuKa/3ttv, which means year. These words and the-sc 
number of dates arc in the genitive in Greek, as they are in the 
ablative in Latin, on account of a preposition being understood. 

I’articular attention should be ]>aid, in the interpretation of Greek 
inscriptions, to distinguish the numerous titles of magi.strates of 
every order, of public officers of different ranks, the names of gfjds 
and of nations, those of towns, and the tribes of a city; the pre- 
scribed foiraulas for different kinds of monuments; the fe.xt of 
decrees, letters, drc., which aie given or cited in analogous texts; 
the names of monuments, such as stehe, tablets, cippi, &c. ; the in- 
dication of places, or parts belonging to those places, where they 
ought to bo set up or deposited, srrch as a temple or vestibule, a 
court or peristyle, public square, &c. ; those at whose cost it was set 

prii'atersc* of Juno. This Olympiad era was chiefly used by historians, and i® 
scarcely ever found on inscriptions The Olympiad em met with on inseriptions 
is nnother, or a new Olympiad, whioli came into use under the Komnn om|)en)rs. 
It bi'Knn in Ol. 227.3 (A.n. 131), in which year Hadrian dralicnted the Olympieion 
at Athens; and oecordingly wo flud Ol. 227.3 aisiken of ns the first Olympiad, 
Ol 228.3 (a.i>. 133) as the secoml Olympiail (Biickh, Cnrp. Inser. . 
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up, tlie entiro city or a curia, the public treasure, or a private fund, 
the naiucii and burnanieti of public or private individuals ; preroga- 
tives or favours granted, such as the right of asylum, of hospitality, 
of citizenship; the punishments pronounced against those who 
should destroy or mutilate the monument; the conditions of treaties 
and alliances ; the indications of weights, moneys, and measures. 

An act of piety or of adoration to a divinity, and in a particular 
temple devoted to that purpose, either by a legal privilege, or 
through the efl'ect of the general opinion of devotees, is termed 
a IIP02KYNHMA. Private individuals performed this act of 
devotion either for thein.'.elves or in the name of their parents, and 
of their friends at the same time, and they included their own 
names in the commemoiative kiscviption which they had engraved 
or written on some . part of the temple ; kings appointed for these 
religious duties certain functionaries, who received this especial 
mission, and who never neglected to introduce in the inscription 
that they had fulfilled this mission in the name of the king men- 
tioned in the first lines. It appears also that the same king gave 
the same mis.sion several times during his reign, and that the 
general use of this religious homage was jreculiar to Egypt during the 
Greek and I'oman period. In the femjde of Isis at Phil® many of 
these n-poo-KuiT/para arc to bo seen. A great number occur also in the 
temples of Nubia, in honour of Isis and Serapis, and of the other 
gods worshipped in the same building. Sir Gardner IVilkinson 
gives the following as a complete formula of one of these pros- 
kunemata : “ The adoration of Caius Capitolinus, son of Flavius 
Julius, of the fiftli troop of Tlieban horse, to the goddess Isis, wiih 
ten thou.sand names. And I have been mindful of (or have made 
an adoration for) all those who love me, and my consort, and 
children, and all my household, and fur him who reads this. In 
the year 12 of the Emperor 'riberius Carsar, the 16 of Paiini.” 

Votive or dedicatory inscriptions always contain the names of the 
gods or kings to whom a monument is dedicated, and the names of 
the town, coiporation, of the tribes, functionaries, or private indivi- 
duals who erected the nionuineut; public works executed at the 
expen.se of the tribes or of private individual.s, bear also inscriptions 
commemorative of their munificence, and the very portion of the 
building, built or repaired through their generosity, is expressly 
designated in the text of the inscription the ancients allowing Ibis 
Competition of individual zeal for public utility. 

Funereal monuments usually bear an inscription which gives the 
names and titles of the deceased, his country, his age, the names 
of his father and of his mother, his titles and his services, his 
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distinguished qualities, and his virtues. Frequently a funereal 
in.scription contains only the names of the deceased, that of his 
country, and acclamations and votive formula: generally termi- 
nate it. A few examples will better explain these rules : — 
XPH2T02 nPIlTOY 0E52AAO2 AAPEI2AI02 IIEAA2nOTH2 
ETON IH. HPQ2 XPH2TE X.AIPE. The first word is the name of 
the deeeased Chrestus ; the second word is the name of his father 
Protos, the word vios being understood, as is generally the case in 
Greek inscriptions. The three words which follow are the designa- 
tion of the country of Chrestus, a The.ssalian, and bom in the town 
of Larissa, which was styled Pelasgian to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name. The words ETON IH, mean o/ eighteen 
years; the age of the deceased. The rest is an acclamation : “ H(ro 
Chrestus / farewell /” These words XAIPE, EY'PYXEI, 0AP2EI, which 
express similar good wishes, frequently terminate, alone, funereal 
inscriptions. Other inscriptions read : <l>IAO.N KAAAllIIlOY 

AIHONEY2 AAKIMAKH KAAAIMAXOY ANAPYPA2IOY. The 
first two words of each of these inscriptions are proper names. 
1. I’hilo, the son of Callipus. 2. Alcimache, daughter of Callima- 
chus, and the words AIEONEY2 and ANAPYPA2IOY, are the names 
of two of the 174 demi or townships of Attica. The towns, 
boroughs, and villages of Attica, and thn divisions of Athens, 
which formed each a community inscribed in one of the thirteen 
tribes (i^vXiu) of Athens, were so called. The community or town 
of the yExoni was part of the Cecropian tribe, and Anagyrus of the 
Erectheid tribe. These names of places should bo carefully noted 
in an in.scription, in order to prevent anj' mistake, and to give an 
accurate and complete interpretation of the words. The following 
should bo also carefully noted. 1. The honorary titles of kings ; 
they servo sometimes to distingtiish those who have borne the same 
name. 2. The names of places and titles; they are frequently 
written in an abbreviated form, and with the first letters alone. 
Punctuation is never observable in Greek inscriptions on marble, 
the words themselves are seldom or ever separated, and it is the 
sense and grammatical construction alone which determine the 
arrangement of the words which form the sentence. On some in- 
scriptions there have been observed, principally upon funereal 
monuments of a late date, separate signs, mingled with the words, 
such as a leaf, a triangle, a straight or bent line, but these signs 
have rarely any meaning ; sometimes they are symbols conneeted 
with the subject of tlie inscription. 

The abbreviations or sigla, which alwund in all Greek inscrip- 
tions. are tlie source of many difficulties: celebrated scholars have 
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occupied themselves in oollecting and interpreting them, and the 
learned Corsini has written on this subject a folio volume (Notaj 
Gnecorum'), published in Florence in 1708. The study of Greek 
paleography has, however, furnished seveial additions tothatwoik; 
the following list contains the most usual abbreviations which are 
found in Greek inscriptions, and which is necessarily very short in 
his compendious treatise : 

8 IGLA ; 01!, ABBKEVIATIONS IN GliEEK INSCIUI’TIO.VS. 


A. rpilrov, first; OTTO (preposition); , 
AiTOKparaip, emperor. I 

A TA. T. aya&f)TV)(rj, togood fortune. | 
AAEAd>. d 8 tA<^os, a brother. | 
AiSE0. aviOijm, placed, dedicated. I 
AllEA., A1TEAEY0EP. droW^e- j 
/)ov, freetlman. ■ 

APIS. apuTTiK, the best. ! 

.VPX. ap)^o>y, archon. ! 

AVr. avTOKfMTtap, emperor. | 

15. Sevrrpos, the second ; /Joi'.X?;, i 
council. i 

15ASIA. /SafriAfts, king. ^ 

15. A. ftovX^ to'/iiaTL, by a decree ' 
of the council. \ 

BIS. fluruifiov, sepulchre, tomb. 

BH. /3<d/h()s, base, albir. 

TONE, yorms, father, ancestor. 
ri’.A. ypa<p€vj, scribe, writer. 

I’YiM. yvfinKOi, gymnastic, public ' 
games. I 

A. E. 8 );/iap;^i»o;s (^nvma<s, of the j 
tribuneship of the people (title j 
of the Ihuuan emperors). j 

AESII. 8 {(T.Tor 7 ;s, master, lord. ^ 
AHMOS. 8 i 7 /xo<riij. publicly. 

A. M. Diis Manibus; A. M. A. | 
Diis Manibus Sacrum (Latin i 
funeral formula; ). 

A. T. SU Tu, to Jupiter. 

EBA. 7/38o/ios, seventh. 

EA. El. eidtur, "of the Ides. 

EZil. tfijoTv, he lived. 


E. 0. tcroia 6(iov, the protection 
of the gods. 

E,VEY. iX(v6ipoi, free. 

EN., EN0. ti'DaSt, here ; or cv Cru, 
in God. 

ET. cTMv, years, age. 

ETE., ETE.\. eTtA<iuT;<rtv, he died. 

E.XTO. «y(o/)j)cmTo, wiis received. 

Zll., AHAAN. (rj(Tat ^ipToyri, hav- 
ing lived (age). 

IlZllA. he lived. 

IlM. ypipa, day; IlMEPH. Ijpi- 
pav oKTu), eight diiys. 

0E. OeuU, to the gods. 

0. E (m)(iiipLOL^, to the gods 

of the country. 

0 . 11 . Oci iv i;p<ixrir, to the gods 
heroes. 

0. K., 0. KA., 0. K.VT., 0. KY., 
0 A., KA. 6 coi! KaTaj^Bonmi, to 
the infernal gods. 

0 Y., 0A., ©fl. 0COI', Otov, 6eui, of 
God, God, to God. 

0Y., 0Yri’l. Oiryarrjp, CryaTpi, 
daughter, to the daughter. 

IMP. iprepuTcap, emperor. 

IP. itpcis priest. 

lAI. tixiZi, to Isis. 

K. Kaij and. 

KA. KoAcv&3r, of the calends. 

KAI. Kouro/j, Ctesar. 

K. B. KfXfvo’paTi j 8 oi'A)/v, by the 
order of the council. 

‘2 A 2 
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K. 0. KaTu.\OovMi<i fftoli, to the 
Lnfenial god». 

KI. Ktirai, he lien. 

K02., Ki2^. Koro'ovX, coti8iil. 

K. II. Kt\tv(TfxaTi 7toA<(jj 5, by the 
order of the city. 

KPAT. KpaTujTos, excellent. 

K2. KvpiiK, lord, mahter. 

K. «I>. Kt\(V(TfiaTL <jf>paTpias, by the 
permisiiion of the tribe. 

K. X. Koiiot? ^irjixaiTii’, at tlie 
public expense. 

AAM. KapTrpoTaTii^, ino.^'t splendid. 

AEF. Xeytcuvos, of the legion. 

AI0.At^o9, stone, inscription, stele. 

M., MH. month. 

M. fivT)p.(wv, inonuuienl, tomb. 

MA. pdr>ii>, mother. 

M.\I. paiuiv, of the calends of .May. 

M.AP. fiapTuov, of the calends of 
.March. 

ME. ftrp’utv, of tlio months. 

MH., MP. /jLrjrrjp, mother. 

M. X. pvTjprj^ ^apiVy in memory'. 

N. , NI2. iwi'txiv, of the noue.s. 

NEPTE. e’v€pTcpos, dead. 

HYIlTAPX. HixjTapyos, superin- 
tendent of the gymnasia. 

OIKAT. oI Karoocoi, the inhabitants. 

OKTB. »KT<o/3pio)>’, of the calend.s 
of October. 

IIAPAK.ATl. TTupajcaTaTidtlTai, has 
been deposited, entrusted. 

IIAP0. TTop^tKos, Parthian. 

riAA. TrAdriis, breadth. 

n02. iroo-etSwr, Athenian month, 

n. II. rarrjp TrarpiOos, father of 
his country’. 


i 


I 


I 


IIP. TTptcrPvTlptK, priest. 

IIPESB. Tpecr/Seenjv, ambassador, 
delegate. 

PI2. ptupLoIoi, Homan. 

2EB., 2EBB., 2EBBB., Sc- 
ySaiTTo?, Augustus, and Augu-sti, 
when tw o or three. iSometimes 
OY is written instead of 15. 

51. tTov, of himself. 

2IIEIP. cnrilpa, cohoit, legion. 

2pi. o-tori)pi, to the Saviour. 

25. erey»(A)jToe axy^wpijirii, by the 
consent of the assembly'. 

2S2. o'lup.a, the body. 

T. TttAoj-Toi', a talent Ononey). 

T. A. B. K, A. E. roj Soy/iarc 
ySouX^s, Kai 8'jypari csK-Xccriav. 
by a decree of the Senate, and 
by a decree of the Assembly. 

TEIXI. Tti/ids, for Ti/ras, honours. 

TK. €K Tuty, part of. 

Y. ifire/), et(JS, iirareia, consulship, 
iTraros, consul. 

Y. B. vTTopi’rjpa PovX.rj<!, monument 
by order of the Senate. 

YIIII. v-driay, of the consuls, 
being consuls. 

<bHAl. <Prj\i$, Feli.v, name. 

•hAAXI. <f>kdp.Tfy, flamen. 

X., XAP. xdpty, favour, gift, or for 

CVCKtt. 

.\'E!P. x€ipovir/(K, workman, sur- 
geon. 

♦ . B., 'i'7j<f>i(rpLaTi /JovX^s, by’ a 
decree of the Senate. 

O. ulpai, hours (in the indication 
of the age of deceased). 

n. oKTo/?pia9, calends of October. 


In this short list we have not included proper names, the titles 
of magi.stratejs of dift'erent kinds, and the names of places. For the.se 
we must refer the reader to the more complete li.sts published by 
critical scholars. 
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Examplfs ok Grkek Inscriptions. 

The Sl'jean Inurription. 

rp/5P'O^i(K0;f\/A;;T°H ' 

rE^|0;K^^o;Kp^Tj^ft4| 

fp®i H l^)| wa viTii n 4 ^ 
rnof^rlC 

EX'^l'E/\fs/isp:Tlp^ 2 'V < 


.•HMEVfo i 


'I’he Sigean marble is one of the most celebmted prilscographical 
monuments in existence. It is written in the most ancient Greek 
charactei-8» and in the Boiistrophedon manner, 'i’he purport of tho 
inscription, which in sense is twice repcato<l, on the upper and 
lower part of the stone, is to record the presentation of three vessels 
for tho use of the PrjManeuni, or 'I’own Hall of the Sigeans. The 
upper and lower insc-riptions, in common letters, read thus: 


<^«i*o8uco 
€/lt TOp/jtOK 
pnrto^ TO 
TTpOKOWf} 

trto’ KplJTTJp 

u6€ Kai V7TOK 
prj7r)p\.ov K 
at rjOpov n 
pvravTjtov 
c8<i>K€V 2l'K€ 
ciHTtr. 


(^VoSlKO tipi TO H 
KppOKparO^ TO TTpOKO 

V€orin Kayo Kpartpa 
Kamararov Ka» Hc^/i 
ny €« TrpiTai ciov k 
OoKa fiv€pa 

i\KTC cav 3c Tt TratT^ 
o/xcXc3atrci' co 

)Sty<u9 • Ka< p cm 
€i(T€i‘ HauroTTos »c«i 

Ha3cA<^oi. 
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The first inscription is thus translated : “ I am the gift of I’hano- 
ilieus, the son of llcrinocnites, of Triwonnesns ; he gave a vase 
(crater), a stand or siipjx>rt for it, and a stminer, to the Sigeans 
for the rrj'tanciim.” Tlie second, which saj’s, “ I also am the gift 
of I’hanodiciis,” repeating the substance of the former inscription, 
adds, “ if any mischance liapj>ens to me, the Sige,ans are to mend 
me. yEsop and his brethren made mo." Tho lower inscription is 
the more ancient. It i.s now neaily obliterated. 


The Potideean Inscrij/tion. 

This ancient inscription served as an epitaph on the tomb of tho 
Athenian warriors, who lo.st their lives under the walls of I’otidasr 
in the year 4.32 B.c. Jt originally consisted of twelve elegiac 
verses, but has suffered considerable injury. 'I’hiersch’s restoration 
of this inscription is here presented for the use of stich readers a.s 
m.ay desire to compare it with tho original. The brackets show 
tho words which Thiersch has supplied. 

’A0avar [or kKcik oiSc <j>^V ’rtpt ~arpt&. Oeivai 
crruxaivtiv [riften/v l<p.(vnL (T<f)eT€pr]v, 

Kat irpoyovti) [r Tor Ov/iov ei'i (mfdttrcri c^c/jorres 
I'lKTjv evnoKepop. [/r/i/jrap.O'ot Ku^eXor, 
al6r)p pip. V7T(&<$aTit, (T(i;[/iOTa Si )(6u)V 

tQ>v S(. IfoTetSfuav S apt^i rreXa? {[rreiror 
t)(6pu>v S'm pev cyoeoi ra<jjnv p.epo<;, oI[8t •^eyoiTti 
T€l\0^ mOTOTaTTp^ cXirlS WfVTO \J3iov 
av8pa<! pep rroXts ySe rroSti sai S[rjpoi ’Epty0tii>s, 
irpoerBe noT€tSaias ol Oavov ip ■l^p[^opa)^oli 

TToiScs A6rp><utt»>' 8’aiTif)po[7ra Oevrei 
i)[XA]o^arT’ operjjr koi 7raT[pi8’3 evKX[eI(rar.] * 

This mast interesting inscription not only commemorates an 
historical event which is minutely do.scribed by Thucydides, but 
is also curious in a palroographical point of view. It only con- 
tains one form of tho letter e, viz., e which serves both for tlie short 
and long e. Tho letter H is used as a mark of aspiration, and no 
double letters are cmjiloyed ; S, for instance, is representetl by x« 
and t/f in ^vxa.'s by <^s. The o is used both for the to and tho ou of 
a later day. 

• A metrical translation of this is given at page 34(J. 
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Inscription on the base of an Honorary Statue on the Acropolis. 
O AHM02 

SnKPATH 20KPAT0Y2 ©OPIKION 
OYNEKA2A2 EAAHSANAnO 4>PEN02 AHIAMOI2AN 
SOKPATES aPYION YIE2 EPIX0ONIAAN 
TOYNEKA 201 204>IA2 EA02AN PEPA2 AIPAPA0ANA1 
OIAl 12ANT0iniA ANAPI TEKEINXAPITA 


The Athenian People erects this Statue of Socrates, the Son of Socrates 
of Thoricus. 

“ The Pons of Athens, Socrates, from tlieo 
Irabilxxl the lessons of the Muse divine; 

Hence this thy meed of wisdom : jirompt are wc 
To render grace for grace, our love for thine.” 

U'ordsworlh's Athens. 


'I'H'WEMA THE 
BOYAHE 

KAI TOY AHMOY TON 
PAMNOYEION HPOAHE BIBOYA 
AION HOAYAEYKIONA IIIHEA ANE0HKEN 
EK TON lAlfiN O OPEvI-AE KAI <1>IA 
HEAE 112 YION TH NEME 
EEIH MET AYTOY E0YEN EYME 
NH KAI AIMNHETON TON 
EAYTOY TPO<I>IMON 


This inscription, found by Dr. Wordsworth at llhamnus, records 
the dedication by Herodes Atticus, who had a villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, of a statue of one of his adopted children, I’olydeucion, 
to the goddess Nemesis. 
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AFAQHl TYXHI 
AIT0AA0N105 
A<MANAI02 THN 
©YFATEPA AN0EMIAN 
KAI O ©BIOS OYAIIIAKOX 
KAI H MHTHP AWAONH 
KANH4>OPH2A2AN 
ANE0HKAN 

EI'I IEPEIA2 HENTETHPIAOS 
1EPOKAEOY5 <tAYE122 
KAIKO20ENH2 
KAI EPOHSAN 

With good auspices; Apollonius of Aphidnoj dedicates a statue of 
his daughter Anthcnia, having been a canephoros ; her uncle, 
Ulpianus, and her mother, Diphilone, dedicate it with him. In the 
quinquennial priesthood of llieroclcs of Phlya. Cacosthenes and . . . 
sculptured the statue. 

This inscription, found in the Acropolis at Athens, is on the 
pedestal of a statue erected by relatives to an Athetiian virgin, who 
had performed the honourable office of canephoros in the sacred 
prf)cessions in the Acropolis. 


0NH5IM050MATI1P 

KAI.XPY2AIE1SHMHTHP 

nOAYXPONinTOPAYKY 

TATOTEKNnMNEIA2XA 

PINEnOlHSANKAlE 

AYl'OIS 

The translation is as follows : — “ Oncsimns, the father, and 
Cbryseis, the mother, made (this tomb) for their sweetest child, 
Polychronius, for the sake of remembrance, and for themselves.” 


A Greek inscription found in front of the great Sphinx. It 
records tlie merits of B:ilbillus, who, as we leani from Tacitus and 
Seneca, was appointed GoveiTior of Egypt by Nero alxnit ,'iC. 
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3r,y 



^I6 nE :"^7 
'■'l^r^TONKA^ow 


^rnTOi 


Ei 


jrj 

O'-i 

iJTE 


rOKTlTEAC^ 
AHTOnofe.,. 
- -nil 

-JMAJtj,, 

riA ~)K j‘-ri' 
KPVAPIMEWOW 
CAYTO^E YFJ^rEDWlI 
H IC /WT'j.| 


^.COSEOYFmYTG XAPlW.nJECTHAE' 
:jOiCI£POCrPA'-lYAaNAJ<0«;mHMq 

rfAfJTl.TAPArENOriF-NCD'APHMO.'N 

iCTONNOMONWtSIPOD'YKHCACrOMHWON ' 


IP 


m 


MOtnEL EON rPA :t-14TAn?xJroq 


no*>n 




_.>^OOHPAI:J 

ACTHNu 


T or 


\yaOrf Tv\tp,. 

1. cTTCt N€p<i)F KX/xv^i£>^ Kai<Tap ^f^a<rros 

2. Vtpfjiavuc€)^ avTOKfHiTtup o ayaOo^ Saipuav rr}^ 
oiKovp€Vij^ <nn' airamy ot? €\*<frycrrf<r€y aya 

4, ^015 TT]v AtyvTTTov TTfv cmpycoTaTT/v Trpovoi 
.*». av Tronprafievo^ c7T€fi\(/€v ^ptiv ^iP^piov KXai'^i- 
(>. uv 3 o\^lXXov 7/y«/iova 8ia ^ ra^ rovrov \(i- 
7. piTQ? KQt €v(py€(nii<: TrXrjpvpmxt avamv ayaOm^ ^ 
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8. AtyirTrro? ras tov NctAoi; &opea$ a7raufo/4€- 

9. Kar rro9 ^c(jpoi>cra vw fiaXXov aTrtXav- 

10. art TTj^ Bucata^ ayafiao’tu)^ rov Otov tSo$t 

1 1 . T019 aTTO Kw/xiy? BoiKrei/)C(i>9 At^to ttoXci- 

12. TOV TrapoiKOiKTt Tttt? Tn'pa/ituri /cat Tot9 €V avrcu 

13. Karayctv'o/xcvoun T07roypafj.fiaT€v<ri Kai koj 

14. fioypafifJLaT€v<rL \l/i]<l>uTaa‘Oai Kai avaOtivai 

1 5. '<TTTj\rjv KiOii'y^v TTOfHi op 

IG. iDL A,o/ia;^a tK t<j)V tyK€\apio’fjL€VOV ayaO^ 

17. < 1 ) 1 ' * rrjy vpo^ avTov tvtpytcriay 

1 8. UiV CTTicr 

10. Ktyvjrrov koAokoi 

20. ^€i yap ras KToOtov cavTov ;(0/:)iTas cvc arr^Xti 

21. {<j)/x€va9 TOI5 upoL^ ypappao'w aui)vi p.vr]po- 

22. I'cvcr^ot Tram Trapaycvo/icvo? yap ypnav, 

2.3. €19 TOV' ro/iov' Kat 7rpoo'KVD^o‘a9 tov ?;Xtov 

24. KppXL\ip. CTTorm^v xat (roJTT/pa tt^ tc to)V wvpa- 

25. /4i8<i)V /A€yti^€ton;Tt xat v7T€poifria Tcp^0a9 

20. ^€)7<rap^evo9 tc TrXtKrrfi^ \l/app.ov 8ta to pqKos 
27. tov ypappLora rporrog. 


Tramlatum of tht* Inscription to T. ChttuUus Balbillus. 

To Good Fortune. 

Since Nero Claudius Ciesar Augustus GcMinauicus, Autocrat, the 
good deity of the world, in addition to all the favours ho has showTi 
to Fgy])t, has demonstrated his care for the country most manifestly, 
by sending to us Tibeiius Clatidius Balbillus as governor; and 
through his favours and acts of kindness abounding in all good 
things, Fg}'pt seeing the gifts of the Nile yearly increasing, now 
more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the deity (i>., tho 
river). It has been detennined by the inhabitants of the village of 
Busiris, in tho nomo of Letopolis, who live near tho Pyi-amids, and 
tho local clerks or collectors, and tho village collectors in it, to vote 
and dedicate a stele of stone (45) (20) Preserves ? his gtnllike favours 
on a stele living in siicred characters to be rememl>ered for ever, for 
having come to our nome, and having adored the Sun Armachis 
ins}Xiclor and saviour, and with tho magnitude of the Pyramids and 
their suipassingness deliglited, &c. 
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On a Oatcicay at Nicece. 

AYT0KPATOPIKAI2AP1MAYPKAAYA1OEY2EBEI 

EYTYXEI2EBAHMAPXIKH2EHOY2IA2TOAEYTEPON 

AN0YnATnnATPinATPIAO2KAITHlEPA2YNKAHTn 

KAlTnAHMnTONPnMAinNHAAMIlPOTATHKAIlVIEri2Tll 

KATAPI2THNElKAlEaNI10AI2TOTEIX02EniT0YAAMnP 

YnATIK0Y0YEAAE10YMAKPEIN0YnPE2BEYT0YKAI 

ANTI2PATHrOYTOY2EBKAI2APIOYANTnNINOYTOY 

AAMnPAOri2TOY 


Translalion. 

“The vorj’ Hplendid, and large, and good city of the Nicaians 
[erects] this wall for the autoiirat Ctcsar Marcus Aurelius Claudius, 
the pious, the fortunate, august, of Tribunitial authority, second 
time Proconsul, father of his countrj-, and for the Sacred Senate, and 
the people of the Homans, in the time of the illustriovis Con.snlar 
Velleuis Macrinus, Ijcgate and Lieutenant of the august Ciesar 
Antoninus, the splendid orator.” — a.d. 2t>0. 


Etruscan. 

Etruscan palaeography includes, 1, the inscriptions of the Etrus- 
cans properly so called, inhabiting the territory temed Etruria 
proper, which was bounded by the Mngra and the Tiber ; 2, those 
of the Sabines, Volsci, and Samnites (Lower Etruria), nations who 
dwelt to the east of tho Tiber ; 3, those of the northern Etruscans 
(Etruria Circumpadana), who occupied the banks of tho Po. The 
monuments which have come down to us of these nations are not very 
nunrerotiB ; their alphabets and formulae bear such marked analogy 
as not to require those minute distinctions, which would be rather 
difficult to establish. 

Tho Eti-uscan people, or llascna as they call them-selves, present 
a striking contrast to tho other peoples of Italy. Their manners and 
customs also point to the conclusion that this nation was originallj' 
quite distinct from the Gr®co-Italian stock. Tho Etruscan nation 
was the most powerful of all tho Italian peoples ; its written monu- 
ments are most known, and are those on which learned scholars have 
most occupied themselves. From their researches a great varietj- of 
opinion has arisen, not only with regard to tho origin of the Etnis- 
can alphabet, to tho period of its invention, or its introdnclion into’ 
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Italy, but also with i-ogavd to the date which may l>e aaaigned to 
the most ancient inscribed monuments of that nation. The remains 
of the Etniscan tongue wliich liavo reached us, numerous as they 
are, and presenting so many data to aid in doeiphcring it, occupy 
a position of isolation so complete, that not only has no one 
hitherto succeeded in its interpretation, but no one has been able 
even to determine precisely its proper place in the classification of 
languages.* 

There is an historical tiadition that Demaratus of Corinth intro- 
duced the Greek alphabet into Etruria. Dr. Mommsen, however, 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscan alphabet, that it cannot have 
been brought to Etruria from Corey i a or Corinth, or even from the 
Sicilian Dorians ; the most probable hypothesis is that it w.as 
derived from the old Attic alphabet, which appears to have droppeil 
the koppa earlier than other in Greece ; and further, that there is a 
probability it was spread over Etruria from Cwro, the most ancient 
emporium of civilization in that country. In the opinion of Dr. 
Mommsen, the Greek alphabet which reached Etruria is essentially 
different from that communicated to the Ijatins. \\ hile the former 
is so primitive, that for that very reason its special origin can no longer 
bo a.scertaincd, the latter exhibits exactlj' the signs and forms which 
were used by the Clialcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily. 
Hence ho infers that two different Greek alphabets reached Italy, 
one with a double sign for s (sigma s, and san alt), and a single sign 
for k, and with the earlier form of the r (P) coming to Etruria ; the 
second with a single sign for s. and a double for k (kappa k, and 
koppa q), and the more recent form of the r (R) coming to I.atiiim. 
Others suppose that the Etruscan characters came directly from 
Phoenicia into Etruria, Mr. Daniel Sharpe, who had many oppor- 
tunities of deriving important information in the recent discoveries 
in Lycia, declares that “ it may be proved, from a compari.son of 
alphabets, that the Etruscans derived their characters from Asia 
Elinor, and not from Greece.” Air. Dennis also remarks the striking 
resemblance of the Etruscan alphaliet to the Eycian, and still more 
so that which it bears to the Phrygian. 

Our object is not here to engage in those important q\iestions ; we 
intend only giving a few observations on that portion of Etniscan 
palseography on which critical scholars have nnived .at some 
certaintj’. 

Tlio subject of the greater number of these inscriptions present- 
ing many uncertainties, the order in which we treat of them shall 
be made dependent on their greater or less extent : funereal insen'p- 

• Mninmwii. 
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tions lire tho only inscriptions the nature of which can be recognised 
with any certainty. 

We shivll first give a few remarks on the reading of tho Etruscan 
inscriptions. 1. Tho inscriptions are always read from right to left. 
2. Tho vowels are frequently suppressed, and the consonants are the 
only letteis invariably expressed. Tliis mode of suppressing tho 
vowels presents a close Oriental analogy, and their absence is 
generally considered a proof of tho high anti<piity of an Etrusciin 
inscription. They must therefore be supplied, and this is no easy 
matter in tho words of a language which is lost ; it is therefore only 
by analog)-, and by finding in another inscription the same word 
with the vcwels which are wanting, that wo can hope to supply 
these vowels with any certainty. 3. The words of an inscription 
are sometimes separated by a fwint or two, or by an irregular j)or- 
j)eudicular line, but freqtiently by no sign at all. 4. An Etrusettn 
inscription, especially if it is funereal, is frequently bilingual, that 
is to. say, in Etru.scan above, and in Latin below, or sometimes tho 
reverse ; as these contiiin only names written according to the two 
alplialxjts, they have been of great a.ssistauce in restoring the Etrus- 
can alphabet. 5. If the inscription is on a plaque of bronze or of 
lead, it is frequently traced on both sides of the plaque. Some 
inscriptions, though in the Etruscan character, are, however, pure 
Homan. 

Tho large Etruscan inscriptions are few, and the most celebrated 
are— those found at Gubbio, tho ancient Iguvium, in 1444, known 
under tho name of tho Eugubian 'I'ables; — tho largo quadrangular 
cippus, three feet and a half high, presenting forty-five lines, dis- 
covered in 1822, near Perugia. 

Tho Eugubian tables are seven in number, and were found among 
the ruins of tho ancient theatre near Gubbio. 'ITiey aro now pre- 
served in that city. Tho tables are of bronze, covered with inscrip- 
tions, four in Umbrian, two in Latin, and <me in Eti-uscan letters. 
The inscriptions, facsimiles of which were first published by 
Demj)stor, have exorcised the critical ingenuity of several scholars. 
Buonarotti considers them as articles of ti caties between tho states of 
Umbria; Bousquet, Gori, thought that they were forms of prayer 
among the Pelasgi, after the decline of their power ; Maflei and 
Passeri that they wore statutes or donations to the temple of 
Jupiter. In the opinion of Lanzi the inscriptions related solely to 
the sacrificial rites of the various towns of L’mbria, and are the 
fragments of what the ancients named pontificals et riluales libri, an 
opinion in which most subsequent antiquaries have been disposed to 
concur. 
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There was a particular order of priests, named fralres atherii or 
oiheriaU’s, who were bound to perform the ceremonies prescril)ed 
by this ritual. These priests belonged to a tribe named Ikiivimi, 
which afterwards formed an alliance with Home. Some of these 
priests are mentioned in the inscriptions, as well as many towns of 
that part of Italy, and also several families knowm by historical 
records. Some names of local deities arc also found in them. Then 
follow the formulffi of prayei-s which were to precede the sacrifices, 
the designation of the animals and fruits to bo olTored in the sacri- 
fices, the indication of the parts of the victims consecrated to the 
gods, directions with regard to the dressing of the meats; lastly, the 
rites which were to follow the sacrifice. 

In order to give an idea of Lanzi’s method of interpretation, w’e 
shall cite here a single pas.sage, and we have cho.sen one of those in 
which the celebrated interpreter had to supply a lessor number of 
letters and words; they are the lines 28, 29, 30 of the liret .and 
second table, according to Dempster. The reader must recollect 
that the.se lines here given from left to right are in the original 
Etruscan characters traced from right to left. Lanzi’s Latin vei>ion 
is placed beneath each word in order to show the corresponding 
words in both languages : 


IVIKA ; MEUSUVA : UVTIKUM : GAHETU 

iecora (femora) oviuiu habeto a 


PHl’ATKUSTE 

fratribus 

EIIKVASATIS 

vadatis 

TltEPHlTER 
tribu pro 


: ATI [ERIE : 

Atheriatibns 

: TUTATES 

tota 

: IIUVINA 

jovina 


AIITISPER : 
pro 

IlUVINA : 
jovina 
SATKRE. 
sacrum. 


It will bo ob.servod hero that the principal analogies of the Etrus- 
c.an words are wdth the Latin, and that in this piussage Lanzi had 
recourse to but one Greek w’ord, but ho is rarely so moderate in 
deriving assistance from that language. Lep.sins’ opinion on the 
Latin inscription wo shall notice farther on. 

The inscription of Perugia occupies two sides of the cippns, and 
the letters are coloured red. Jl. Vermiglioli conjccture.s that it 
relates to agrarian matters, to rural law's, and to the limitation of 
lands. This learned scholar has undertaken a conjectural inter- 
pretation, according to the principles laid down and practised by 
Lanzi. lie h.os analyzed the inscription word by word, and has 
recognised some names of persons and of places, as proved by some 
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funoi eal inscriptions, and iias sought to interpret others by analogous 
words in Greek or Latin.* 

Opposite opinions on the interpretation of the Etruscan language 
and inscriptions are held Iry some of the most celebrated German 
writer’s. “ Disgusted (we here quote Bunsen’s words) with the un- 
scrupulous and rambling method of Lanzi and his followers, who 
had i-ansacked the Greek dictionary and di’awn Largely upon their 
own imaginations and the credulity of their readers, in order to 
make the Etruscan language, what its alphabet evidently is, an 
archaic form of the Hellenic, Niebuhr maintained that tho 
Etruscan was a purely barbarous language ; that it was wholly 
distinct from the other more or less liUtinizing tongues of Italy 
proper, of tho Apennines, and even of tho Alps; that tho ruling 
nations of Etniria came from the north ; and that tho roots of the 
language must bo hjoked for in l?teti:u” 'I’liis verdict of Niebuhr 
is however shaken by the researches of Di'. Freund, who, after 
ti-avelling through tho coiintiy (Tyrol, or tho Grisons) supposed to 
bo tho original homo of tho Kn.senas or Etruscans, and after having 
studied tho language of the district, lays doavn as tho result of his 
researches that the statement of Pliny is more probable, that tho 
Kttjti are tho descendants of tho Etruscans, who were c.xpelled by tho 
Gauls, and migrated thither under the command of their chief 
Jtoctius, tho open Alpine side valleys on the north of the wide plains 
of Upper Italy offering them.selvos as places of refuge to tho con- 
quered and dispo8so.s8cd Etruscan.s. 'i’hero is also a remarkable 
tradition in tho Grisons of tho immigration of tho Etniscaus into the 
country. 


• Sir William Betliam lias fnnaded a fanciful tlicory on these two inseriptioiis, 
tlmt, from the identity of tho Ktnisenn with the Celtic (as he proves), the Ktriiseans 
were CelLs, anil tliat bidli were Phamieians. Tho inscriptions, according to him, 
relate in Ktrusco-Phoeiiiciau, or Ihemo-Celtic, the night voyage of tho Phoenicians 
or Ktntsciins to Came, in Ireland (Carnsoro Point, connty Wicklow). The follow- 
ing atfords an example of his compari.son of texts ; 


Klrnsc.in. 


Irish. 


Literal. 


PUNK 
CAlt \E 
S PE TUB I E 
AT I I EK [ E 
A lil E CA TE 
NA 1!A C I.U M, 


PUNE 
CAR NA 
IS HE TUR I E 
AT I I ER I E 
A HI E CA TA 
NA RA AC LU AM. 


Phcunician 
to Ciirno 

it is night voyage in fmm 
also in knowlisigc great in it 
the Ix-ing away how it is 
tho going by water on the ocean. 


Free tmnslation ; 

O PhoDnicians, this commnnicates the excellent knowledge in what manner the 
waters of the ocean were pnssrsl over in llie night voyage to Came. 
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Bunsen adopts Niebuhr’s view of the Kwtiun origin of the Etrus- 
cans, and advances the theory that the Etruscan bears strong marks 
of a mixed language, from the circumstance of such grammatical 
forms as have been ascertained being evidently analogous to what 
we know of Indo-Gerraanic flexions, whereas the greater jiart of the 
words which occur in the inscriptions prove most heterogeneous. 
On the other hand, the Tyrrhcnic glosses in Hesychius, and the in- 
scription found about 1836 at Agylla, contain words much more 
akin to the Greco-Lutin stock. A mixed language of this kind 
would bo the natural consequence of a non-ltalic tiibe having taken 
possession of Tyrrhenia or the Mediterranean part of Central Italy, 
subdued the Italic indigenous population, and finally adopted their 
language, as the Norman comiueroi-s did that of the Saxon, or the 
Arabs that of Persia. The intrinsic nature of the language, as we 
find it on the monuments, loads also to the conclusion that the 
Greek words were a foreign clement, received but not understood. 
Making every allowance for a different system of vocalization, such 
changes as Pultuke for I’olynikes,* Akhraiem for Agamemnon, are 
unmistakably barbarous, and betray an absolute ignorance of the 
elements of which the Greek name is composed. 

In the opinion of MUllor, the Etruscans were a race which, 
judging from the evidence of the language, was originally very 
foreign to the Grecian, but nevertheless had adopted more of the 
Hellenic civilization and art than any other race not of the Greek 
family, in these carlj’ times. The principal reason, according to 
him, is probably furnished by the colony of the Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians, which was driven from Southern Ijydia, and established 
itself chiefly around Cmre (Agylla) and Tarquinii. The latter 
city maintained for a while the dignity of a leading member 
among the confederate cities of Etruria, aird always remained 
the chief point from which Greek civilization radiated over the rest 
of the country. 

It is not compatible with the object of this short treatise to notice 
more fully the different views of these authors. \Ve now return to 
our subject. 

Votive inscriptions and others, which are found on vases, seals, 
jiedcstals, small statues, utensils, are in general very short. Small 
statues seldom bear inscriptions, the attributes and symbols which 
they present being enough to characterise them. Small figures of 
animals, pigs, wolves and even chimiene, Itear a short inscription, 
which is usually the name of a divinity to which the figure was 

’ Here Bunsen is incorrect. Pultuke is the litruscun form of " Pollux," not of 
Polyuikcs. 
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dedicated, or (ho name of the person who made an offering of it, 
and tliis inscription is almost always written on a part of the body 
of the figure. Inscriptions of this latter kind arc formulaj frequently 
found repeated on monuments. The most usual are the following : 
MI ; CANA has yicen me (on the most ancient monuments) ; TECE, 
for the Greek iOtjKt, has jtlaeed, has dedicated; TUllUCE, TURCE, 
has given, has dedicated, the most common formula ; I’lILERES, gift, 
eons'cration. SUTHI, SUTIIIL from Siun/ptu, for the safety of or 
fur. Some names of divinities have been also recognised in these 
inseriptions, the names of which will be found in tho portion on 
the mytholog)’ of sculpture. Other inscriptions, not funereal, aro 
connected with tho domestic customs of. tho Etmscans : the}’ wrote 
on tho principal door of their house ARSE VERSE, which was an 
invocation against fire, these two words meaning, according to 
Sextus, aeerte ignem. In the fields, cippi boro these words: MARE 
II UR IE, to Mars Terminalis. On altars, candolebia, &c., wo find 
cngravcil tho noinen and pienomcn of tho person who offered them 
to tho gods with or without the formula MI CANA. The names of 
magistrates, families, places, religious colleges, have been recog- 
nised in the votive inscriptions. Tho inscription on tho statue of 
bronr.c of the orator in the Florentine Gallery, informs us that it 
was erected in honour of Aulus Mctollus, son of Velius, b}' a lady 
of tho family of Vesius. 

Etruscan funereal in.scriptions aro tho most numerou.s. They aro 
found, inscribed or engraved, on isolated stones, on cinerary urns, 
on b,as reliefs painted or sculptured, on small columns, on bricks or 
plaques of metal, on tombs, sepulchral chambers, or buried in tho 
ground. Sometimes tho letters engraved on stone have been after- 
wards coloured red. Tho inscriptions on urns bearing bsis reliefs 
have rarely any connection with tho s\ibject of the sculpture ; for 
the same sculptured figures aro repeated on several urns, each of 
which bears a different inseription. It is simply relative to tho 
deccaserl, of whom it contains thenomcn and pronomen ; a cognomen 
is sometimes, but very rarely, found. 'I’lic name of the father is 
given, and that of the mother after that of tho father, following a 
custom evidently derived from tho East, as it was not practised by 
the Greeks and Romans. Tho singular custom of tracing descent 
by tho maternal lino was peculiar to tho Lycians. This custom 
was retained even under Roman domination, for some sarcophagi 
l>oar similar epitaphs in Latin, with nahis affixed to tho mother’s 
name in tho genitive or ablative. To the woman’s natrre wa.s addorl 
tho name of her husband or of tho family to which she was allied. 

funereal inscription was sometimes terminated by tho indication 

2 B 
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of the ago of the deceased, but of this there are few examples. 
Etruseau funereal inscriptions are remarkable for their extreme 
simplicity as well ns for their briefness. Proper names in the 
inscriptions are tisually in the nominative case, sometimes in the 
genitive, and then they are preceded by the monosyllable MI, I 
am, as MI LAIM’IIIAS, sum Larthim, I am (the tomb) of Larthia. 
If the inscription presents only the name of the deceased without 
his prenomon, this is an indication that the monument is of great 
antiquity, if the fonii of the letters confirm it, or that it is of a 
person of very little importance. 

Proper names and family names are numerous, and the greater 
number have passed to the Homans, 'lliey aie sometimes abridged, 
but Iravo the usual terminations, E for the name of men, A for those 
of women ; S, at the end of a name, is the genitive termination. 
The termination AL was employed as a designation of descent, 
frequently of descent from the mother: as CAINAE, which on a 
bilingual inscription of Chinsi is translated by CAINNIA NATES. 
The termination sa, in the name of women, was used to indicate 
the elan into which they have maiTied — LECNESA denotes the 
8j)ouse of a Licinius; CLAN, with the inflection f/an«i, means son, 
SEC. daughter. Proper names are formed after the general Italian 
system. The frequent gentile termination ENAS or ENA, recurs 
in the termination ENDS, which is of frequent occurrence in Italian 
clan names, nius the Etruscan names Vitenna and Sj.urinna cor- 
respond closely to the Homan Vibius or Vibienus, and Spurius. 
The age of the deceased is sometimes indicated in funereal inscrip- 
tions, and the numeral signs are preceded by the words HIL, 
AVIL, AVILS, AIVIL, which Lanzi considers as analogous to the 
Latin oovum, from which is derived centat in the ancient Latin, 
and subsequently oelas. Some translate those two words KIL 
AVIL viscit annos. Some words, which seem to have no con- 
nection with the names of the deceased, are frequently found 
repeated on several inscriptions, such as LEINE, TULAK, or 
THILAH. The first is considered to be a kind of acclamation 
or wish, analogous to the Latin word lenis and Icniler, and cor- 
responding with the common Latin formula, SIT TIBI TEHHA 
LEVIS. The otlier two words are supposed to be applied to the 
urn, or whatever enclosed the ashes of the deceased, the oUa or 
ollarium of the Romans. Another word, ECASUTHINESL, the 
recurrence of which on tombs shows it to be a formula, has given 
rise to much conjecture. Professor Migliarini connects it with 
analogous Latin formulae ecce situs, or hie situs est. 

\Ve now give a few of the most celebrated Etruscan funereal 
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inscriptiuns, an examples. The reader must remember that the 
original Etniscan inscriptions read from right to left. 

In the tomb of the Tarquinli, Cervctri. 

AVLE : TxVKCIIXAS : LARTII.VL : CLAX 

ACUJS T.AIUJUINI.E I.ARTHIA NATA FlUUS 

In the torn)) of the Voliimnli, Perugia. 
rVI‘ : VELIMXA : AV : CArilATlAL 

I'UBUUS V0I.UMXIV3 AULU3 CATHATIA NATOS 

With the corresponding Latin inscription. 

P. VOLVMXIUS. A. R VIOLEXS 
CAFATIA. XATUS 

TIlEPIllU : VELIMXAS : TAHCIIIS : CLAX 

TIBKKIUS VOLUMXl.K TARQOINII HI.IU3 

AVLE : VELIMXxVS : 'J’lIEPlIRISA ; XVPHRVXAL : CLAN 

AULUS VOLUMNI.F. TinKUIl OOSJUX NUKRUNA NATA FlUUS 

LAUTII : VELIMXxVS : AVLES 

I.AR3 VOLUMNI.F, AVLI (lilius) 

AHXTH : VELIMXAS ; AVLES 

ARUNS VOLUMNI.E AUI.I (Hlius) 

liilingnaJ nepiilehral inserlption on a slab in the ^fusco Paoimzi. Chiusi. 
Etruscan. T.niin. 

VL. ALIM 1 XI. XVVI C. ALFIVS. A. F. 

CAIXAL CAIXXTA. XxVl’V.S. 

In the depetsiU) drUe Monaehe, Chiusi. 

AltXTH : CAVLE : VIPIXA 

ARUNS C.ELIUS VIPENN.V 

In the deposito del Granduca, Chiusi. 

AV : PVRSXA ; I’ERIS : PVMPVAL 

AULUS PORSF.NSA PERI FILIC9 POMPF.IA NATUS 

PEl’XA : RVirilE : ARTIIAL : AFILS : XVIII 

PKRPBNNA RV'FIVS ARUNTIA N.LI VS ANNIS XVIII 

2 II 2 
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liOMAN. 

Thk most ancient Itoman inMoriptions dale from the first conturicH 
of Home, but they are very rare. The folhnving conclusions may be 
deduced from their examination : 1. That the first Latin alphabet 

was comjmsed of si.xteon letters alone, like that of the Greeks, and 
that of the Etruscans ; 2. That the forms of the letters of these 
three alphabets were, it may be said, almost identicid. 

IJemaratus of Corinth is said to have brought the Greek letters to 
Tarquinii, and to have taught the Etruscans alphabetical wi iting ; 
and his son Tarquinius I’riscus is supjmsed to have introduced these 
letters into Home, about 300 n.c. I'liny and Tacitus confirm this 
tradition that the liatin letters wore derived from the Greek. l>r. 
Mommsen is of opinion that the derivation of the Latin alphabet 
from that of the Cuimean and Sicilian Greeks is quite evident, us 
it exhibits exactly the signs and forms which were used by the 
Chalcidic and Doric colonies of Italy and Sicily; and, ho adds, it 
is even very probable that the Latins did not receive the alphabet 
once for all, us was the case in Etruria, but in consequence of their 
lively intercourse with Sicily kept pace for a considerable period 
with the alphabet in use there, and followed its variations. The 
most striking improvement upon the Greek system elfccted in tho 
Homan alphabet was the complete elimination of all composite 
character, thereby forming a most strictly literal alphabet. Thus, 
the sound of I’ll, repro-sented by tho Greeks <b, was exhibited by 
two distinct letters, which were available in their separate form for 
many other combinations. Tho same may bo said of the I’S, 
the X, CII, and other characters of tho Greeks. In tho early 
Homan inscriptions, tho characters used being few, tho same letter 
repre.sonted difl'erent sounds. C was employed at the same time for 
G Q and for X, as acaa for aqua ; coildie for quoUtUc, faeit for /axil, 
roc» for vox. After G was added, C was used for K. Tlio short 
vowels were frequently omitted, as lebro for lobero (libero), inc for 
bene, krus for earns, cante for caneto, jkicIuih for jtoculum ; t was also 
frequently Biqipresscd, and are was written for an'es, erenat instead 
of eveniat. The dipthong ei for i frequently occurs in proper names, 
and in words terminating in that vowel, as Capeitig for Capiu^, rerht/ei 
for verluti. M N S were sometimes also omitted oven in tho middle 
of words, as Popeius for Pump -im, cosul, cesor, for consol, censor. 
Tho long vowels were represented by double short vowels, us 
fcclix for felix, juiis for jus. Tho coujunclion of two consonants 
was prevented by the introduction of a vowel between them, as in 
aucetum, sinislcrum, materi, in lieu of auclum, sim'slruiu, and matri. 
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And tho conjunction of two vowels, by Ibo insertion of D, as 
antnJac for anti-hac, and this took place occasionally oven between 
two words, whence wo have me/i, nllotl, vmrid for «ie, alto, mart, when 
these words were followed by a vowel. The o,spirato II is rarely 
found on tho most ancient inscriptions, it came into general use 
after tho 7th century of Koine, when its use was carried to excess ; it 
is found in the epitaph of Lucius, son of L. Soipio Barbatus, who was 
consul in tho j’oar 2.5t) u.c. K wa.s a comparatively late addition. Q 
was originally represented by a double letter, C V, it is found for 
tho first time in tho inscription on tho tomb of Scipio I’arbatus. 
Y and Z were first adopted from the Greeks in the time of Augustus, 
before which they wrote ( 'S, GS, Sri for Z, and I for Y. X which 
was originally written GS, as vuie/timus, instead of maximus, was 
added about the same perifsl. It is found in the Iduilian Column, 
but according to Giacconius, tho inscription is not tho original one, 
the orthography being too modem. Tho F or /Folio digamma was 
sometimes used to express tho sound of tho consonant V, as FOTV^M, 
FIKGO fur rotiim, rirgn. The Latin, in ancient times, had no sound 
for tho Y, but that of a vowel : they supplied the Greek Y by their 
V, when they wrote Greek words in Latin characters. The conso- 
nant V was tho /Folic digamma, and answered in power to tho 
I’licenician vau. 

'I'ho most ancient inscriptions of tho Romans, those from which 
wo can deduce the history of the variations of their written and 
spoken language, are 1. The hymn of the Fiat res Arvalea. It is 
preserved, in an inscription, which was written in the first year of 
the Fmperor Elagabalus (a.d. 218) who was elected a member of tho 
College of tho Fratres Arvalcs. This inscription contains the hymn, 
wliich appc.ars to have been sung at their festivals from the most ancient 
times. It was found in digging for tho foundations of the Sacristy 
of St. I’eter’s, at Rome, where a leaden copy of the inscription may 
stilt bo seen, tho origin.al, according to Ritschel, being hidden away 
nr, very probably, lost. A facsimile of the inscription will bo found 
in Ritschel’s “ I’ri.sc® Latinitatis Monumeuta Fpigrafica.” I'ho 
following passage from this ancient hymn we give as an example 
of the ancient Latin, and its ancient orthography; — FXOS L.\- 
SF.S IVV.ATE XEVELVFRVFMARMARSIMXCVRRERE IN 
I’LEORES SATYR FV FERE MARS LIMEN SALT STA BER- 
BER SEMYNIS AI.TERXIS ADVOGABIT CONGTOS ENOS 
MARMOR IVVA TO TRVMBE.— Enos, La.ses, Juvate ! Neve luo 
rue, Mannar, Sins, incun'cro in pleorcs ; Satur fu, fere Mars ! limen 
sali! Sta! berber! Semunis alterais advocapit conctos! Enos, 
Mannar, Juvate! Triumpo I This dance-chant of tho Arval brethren 
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in honour of Mars, probably composed to be sung in alternate parts, 
is thus arranged by Dr. Monim.sen ; 


To the Gods 


?Co8, Lares, juvate 

Ne lueni rucm (ruinam) niamers, sinas incurrere in 
pi 11 res ! 

Satur este, fere Mars. 


To the 
individual 
brethren 


In liraen insili ! sta! verbera (limou V) 


lo all the I SeiuoncB alterni advocate cunctos. 
brethren ) 


To the God > Kos, Maniers, juvate ! 


To the 1 

individual | Tripudia ! 
brethren j 

The Latin of this chant, and of kindieil fragments of the Salian 
song, Dr. Mommsen remarks, which were regarded even by jihilolo- 
gi.sts of the Augustan ago as the oldest documents of their mother 
tongue, is related to the Latin of the Twelve 7’ables somewhat 
as tlio language of tlie Nibelungen is related to the language of 
Luther. 

2. The inseription on the Duiliun Column erected by C. Duilius 
after his first naval victory over the Carthaginians u.c. 493 (2C1 D.C.). 
It is now in the museum of the Capitol. In the opinion of 1’. Ciacco- 
nus it is not that which was erected in the time of Duilius, as the 
carving of the letters is too good for those rude times, and the ortho- 
graphy of some of the words is too modeni. I’ho original inscrip- 
tion, defaced by time, is supposed to have been replaced by this copy 
in the reign of Claudius. At the end we give the inscription as it 
is now, with the restoration of the entire inscription by Ciacconus. 

3. The inscription on the Sarcophagus of L. Scipio Barbatus, 
great-grandfather of Scipio Afrioinus, who was consul u.c. 45G 
(298 U.C.). It was found in the tomb of the Scipios, which was dis- 
covered in 1780. It is now in the Vatican. A number of other 
inscriptions in the same tomb belonging to the Scipio family, exhi- 
bit the state of the Uoman alphabet and Latin orthography during 
the fifth and sixth centuries of Home. 

4. The Latin tablets of Eugubiurn. The date of which Lanzi 
brings down as low as the seventh century of Itome. Dr. Aufreeht 
considei-s them to be of the sixth century, two centuries later than 
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the Umbrian tablets. Dr. Lepsius, of Berlin, stnick by the assertion 
of Lanzi that the language of the ti»bles is full of archaisms, and bears 
great afliiiity to the Etruscan dialect, visited Giibbio for Uie purpose 
of examining them as philological illnstiutions of the formation of 
liatin. From a careful comparison of these tablets be arrives at the 
conclusion, now universally admitted, that the Latin language, both 
among the people of Italy generally and among the Umbri, was much 
more recent than the Etruscan, and that the Etniscan literattiro was 
common to the Umbri. He might also have added that these inscrip- 
tions leave little doubt that the Latin language was mainly derived 
from the Umbrian. The tables present, moreover, many jieculiarities 
deserv’ing the attention of the archaiologist. The lines, like the 
Etru.sean and other ancient languages, run from right to left ; the 
letters show that there is little difference between the Umbrian 
cliaraoter, and that form of ancient Greek which we call I’elasgic.* 
The Lbubriun in.scriptions of the Eugubian tablets are highly inte- 
resting to the philological student; the letter O is used in place of V ; 
G, a letter supposed to have been unknown ii.c. 35.'1, is also to be 
recognised : pir (irufi) is used for fire, puni for broad, and viiiii for wine. 
Niebuhr supposed the Latin to have been a mixed language, possess- 
ing a Greek element importc<l by the ralasgi,and another originally 
Italic tribe, lie stipportcd this as.sertion by a very acute and essen- 
tially tnio observation, lie remarks that, whereas the words belong- 
ing to the sphere of peaceable rural life agree in Greek and Latin, 
the Latin expressions for everything belonging to warfare, arms, 
and hunting, have no words corresponding to them in Greek. 

Wo might point out here other monuments not less useful for the 
study of Koman palieography, but the examples we have here given 
will be suflScient for our purpose in this concise treatise. 

Eoman inscriptions become less rare during the seventh and 
following centuries of Homo, according as they approach the time of 
the emperors. Inscriptions are common enough during the period 
of the emperors. Inscribed monuments of this period are found, not 
only in Italy, but also in France, Spain, Germany, and England ; as 
Gibbon remarks, if all our historians were lost, inscriptions would 
be sufficient to record the travels of Hadrian. These inscriptions 
ought to bo carefully collected, as their interpretation frequently 
throws some important lights on the histor 3 ’and customs of nations. 
Tlio text of those inscriptions is connected either with the worship 
of the gods, the ceremonies of religion, with history, as the}’ con- 
tain public acts, the names of priests and magistrates, indications of 
epochs and of places, facts of general importance, such as the con- 
* Murray’s C'-utral Itsly. 
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utiuction and dedication of public buildings, honours decreed to 
citizens. Funereal inscriptions are the most numerous, and the most 
frequently found in many countries. Altais, statues, temples, were 
dedicated to the gmls by inscriptions ; vows were made to tlicm, the 
acconiplisbment of which was acknowledged by an inscription on 
the object itself which had been vowed to them. The names and 
surnames of the gods are usually in the first lines of the inscription 
iti the dative ca.se, as lOVI SKHENO, MAUTI AVGVSTO. Then 
follows the name of the poison who dedicated, and this name is 
followed by the titles and qualities of the devotee, and sometimes by 
the motives of the vow, and itsaccoraplishmont(voto suscepto), and 
by the formula EX. VOTO, which indicatos the object of the monu- 
ment. This formula is also frequently expressed by EX VOTt^. 
S. L. M. or V. S. E. M. votum solvit libens mcri’to ; or again IJT 
VOVEHAT. D. D. ut voverat dedit, derlicavit. If the inscription is 
terminated by the word, SAGHUM, or a simple S, wbieh is its abbre- 
viated form, it is not the result of a vow, but only proceeding from the 
piety of the jjerson at whoso cost it was erected. 

Among religious inscriptions we must also class thp acts of the 
colleges of priests, sacrifices, such as the taurobolia (the sacrifice of 
a bull), suovetnurilia (the sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a bull). 
'I'heir oliject alw.ays was the health of the emperor, or his success in 
some difficult undertaking. The inscription names the person at 
whase cost the sacrifice was performed, the magistrate who presided, 
the priest who made the invocation, the singers, the flute-player, 
the decorator, and the indication of the date terminates it. 

Historical inscriptions comprise the Seiiatus consulti, plebisciti, 
the decrees, letters, and addresses of the civil colleges of the em- 
perors, agreements with regard to hospitality, clientela, and patron- 
age between towns, colonies, municipi, or corporations, and between 
citizens, military commissions, and all which concerns civil and po- 
litical rights. In the same class may bo comprised the inscriptions 
on public monuments, buildings, which usually indicato the date of 
the construction of the buildings, the object proposed, at whoso cost 
it was built, and sometimes ahso the partial repairs rendered noces- 
Biiry by decay. Such are the inscriptions which are read on arches of 
triumph, columns, theatres, amphitheatres, basilicro, on baths, bridges, 
aqueducts, gates, walls of towns, and on milliary columns, which 
mark the distances on public roads. These columns usually present 
only the names, titles, aud surnames (in the ablative if the nomina- 
tive is not expressed) of the emperor in whoso reign tho road was 
constructed or repaired, followed by the indication of the numlrer 
of thousand lioniau paces from the place which has been taken iui a 
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point of (lejKirtnrc. The name of this place is generally found on 
the column. (See page 52.} 

In those in.scriptions, as in all those which belong to the cla.ss of 
histoi'ical momimonts, the abbreviations are the portion whicli 
usually present the grcate.st difficulty in their interpretation. The 
titles of the emperors are sometimes very numerous, and those of the 
magistrates are almost always indicated by the single initial letter of 
the word. Not to enter too much at length on the usual method 
of interpretation, wo shall hero cite an e.vample, as in all teaching 
examples are better than ndes. In the following inscription, dis- 
covered at Xarbonne, we shall find almost all the formulaj relative 
to the titles of the Koman emperors: — IMP. CAESAlil. DIVT. 
ANTOXINJ. PIl. I'TL. DIVI. IIADKIAXI. XEPOTl. DIVI. 
TPAJAXI. PAimilCI. PKONEPOTI. DIVI. XEUVAE. ABXE- 
PO'IT. L. AVItELlO. VEIiO. AVO. AR.MEXIACO. POXT. 
MAXIM. TinmXIC. POTEST AT. II II. IMP. II. COS. II. 
PliOCOS. DECV.MAXI. XAR150XEXSES. 

This inscription has few abbreviations, but the nearly complete 
words will be of great a.ssistance in recognising them more ea.sily in 
inscriptions whore they will bo found more abridged. In every 
ease wo should endeavour to comprehend the construction of the 
sentence, by taking us a guide the verb, if it is e.xprcssed, or the 
cases of the name-s, if they are understood. The following is the 
grammatical construction of the sentence in this inscription : — 
Decumani Xarbonenses (didicaverunt hoc nionumcnfum) imperatori 
C'lcsari Lucio Anrelio Vero Aug^isto Armeniaco, pontitici JIaximo 
(ex) tribunicia potestate quartum, imperatori secundum, consuli 
secundum, proconsuli ; filiodivi Antonini Pii, nejioti divi lladriani, 
pionepoti divi Trajani Parthici abnepoti divi X'crvm. 

It may bo thus translated ; — “ The decumans of Xarbonne (have 
dedicated this monument) to the Emperor Caisar Lucius Aurelius 
V'erus Augustus Armoniacus, chief pontiff, exercising the tri- 
bunicial power for the fourth time, emperor for the second lime, 
consul for the second time, proconsul; son of Iho divine Antoninus 
Pius, grandson of the divine Hadrian, great-grandson of the divine 
Trajan, suniamed the Parthian, great- great-grandson of the divine 
Xerva.” Wo may remark in this inscription — 1. The words 
decumani Narbonenses, as a geographical indication. 2. The titles, 
prenomina, and names of the emperor to whom the monument is 
dedicatoil, Lucius .-\urolius Vorus Augustus, at first the colleague 
and afterwards the successor of .Marcus Aurelius. 3. The surname of 
Ai ineniacus, because he made war in Syria and in Armenia. 4. The 
title of chief pontiff, common to all the emperors, who combined 
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in thoir persons priestly and imperial authority. 5. The fourth 
tribuneship, the emperors assuming also the office of tribune, which 
was renewed every j-ear, and as the emperors renewed this office of 
tribune from the first j'car of their accession, the indication of the 
number of the tribuneship is also the indication of the years of the 
emperor’s reign ; the inscription of Xarbonne is therefore of the fourth 
year of the reign of Lucius Vei ns, and of the year 164 a.d., L. Verus 
having been associated in empire by M. Aurelius in the month of 
March, lOl A.D. 6. The words emperor for the second time. This title 
of emperor followed by a number must not be confounded with the 
same title in the beginning of the sentence, where it is indicative 
of liis sovereign |)owcr ; hero it relates to two victories gained by 
the emperor, and was decreed by the army twice. 7. 'J’he words 
consul for the second time ; the emperors wore sometimes consuls 
before their accc.ssion to the throne, and also during their reign. 
8. The title of procon.sul which ho assumed with all the others. 9. The 
words son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great grandson, 
which indicate his real or adopted genealogy, each of his inedeces- 
Bors being styled DIVl'S, a title which was given to the emperors 
only after their death. The successive examination of the words 
of this inscription thus leads one to recognise the subject, the 
period, its authors, and the emperor who was the object of it. For 
this kind of monument it is extremely u.sefiil to become familiar 
with the text of imperial legends, in which the prenomina, sur- 
name-s, titles, and qualities of the emperors are usually written in 
an abbreviated form. 

With regard to the precise date of an historical or any other in- 
scription, it may be deduced from indications analogous to those we 
have just remarked. 1. By the number of the tribuneships of an 
emperor, which invariably answers to the number of the years of his 
reign, counted from the j’ear of his accession. 2. Sometimes by 
the consulships, but the consulships were not borne year after year 
by the same person ; and thus an emperor may have been only once 
or twice consul, though he may have reached the fourth or tenth 
year of his reign. In this case, and if the number of tribuneships 
is not expressed, attention ought to be directed to some other event 
of the reign given in the inscription, either to the very number of 
the consulships, for it is certain that the insci iption could not be 
anterior to the year in which the emperor exercised the last consul- 
ship mentioned in the inscription ; or to the surnames derived from 
his victories, for the time in which he obtained them is recorded in 
history. 3. By the moans of the date itself of the monument 
expressed by the names of the consuls in office, as : T. SEXTIO. 
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LATEHANO L CUSPIO. RUFINO. COS.— Tito Scxtio T-atemno, 
Lucio Cuspvo Kufiao con.sulibu8. It may be seen by the list of the 
Homan consuls, given by chronologists, that Titus Soxtius Lateranus 
and Lucius Cuspius Kufinus were consuls in the year 197 a.d. 4. If 
all other indications fail, particular attention shonld bo given to the 
form of the titles and to the orthography of the words. 

Among historical inscriptions the fasti consulares or Capitolino 
marbles ma}’ bo considered first in importance. They contain a list of 
the consuls and all public officers from u.a 272 to the reign of Augirs- 
tus. After the year C 1 0, tbe account is not kept so accurate ns before. 
Only one tribune of the people is named out of the ten, and several 
other magistrates are omitted. 'I'liese inscriptions wore found in 
1545, in the Forum not far from the Church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice. They are in several fragments and sadly mutilated, but are 
very legible. They were collected and arranged under the inspection 
of Cardinal Farnese, and deposited in the (Capitol. Another portion 
was found in 1815, which supplies some names which were not 
known before. A facsimile of these was published by Borghesi, 
with learned illustrations. In the fire which consumed the Capitol 
in the time of Vitcllius, all the records preserved there wore burnt. 
Vespasian, who rebuilt the temple, had the loss repaired by copies 
from the most autlientic documents ; and it is not improbable that 
those fragments are of that date. Another inscrifttion of historical 
importance is the Kalendarium Frajnestinum, or Fasti Verriani, an 
inscription, according to Suetonius, set up by Verrius Flaccus, at 
1‘ricnesto, arranged by himself, and engraved on marble slabs. 
Fragments of the marble slabs of this ancient calendar were found 
near I’alcstrina by an Italian antiquary, Foggini. The months of 
January, March, April, and December, were recovered by him. They 
contain information conceraing the festivals, and a careful detail of 
the honours bestowed upon, and the triumphs achieved by, Julius, 
Augustus, and Tiberius. 

Another imporUnt inscription presents us with one of the most 
interesting records of antiquitj’. The celebrated Monumentum 
Anojranum, which may still bo read on the portico of a temple at 
Ancyra, in Galatia, is a Latin inscription in parallel columns, 
covering the walls of the pronaos, or exterior porch of a temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra. It attests the energy, sagacity and fortune 
of the second C'icsar in a detailed register of all his public under- 
takings through a period of fifty-eight years. Commencing with 
his nineteenth year, it bears witness to his filial piety in prosecuting 
his father’s murderers ; it touches lightly on the proscriptions, and 
vaunts the unanimity of all good citizens in his favour, when 
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500,000 Romans arra 3 ’od themselves tinder the banner of tlie 
triumvir. It records his assignments of lands to the veterans, and 
the triumjihs and ovations decreed him bj’ the senate. It signalises 
his pnidenco in civil alfairs, in revising the senate, in nmltiplj'ing 
the patricians, and in thrice performing the lustrum of the people. 
It enumerates the magistracies and priesthood.s conferred upon him 
and boa.sts of his tlireo times closing the temple of Janus. Ilis 
liberality’ is commemorated in his various largc.sscs Ixithof com and 
money, and the contributions he made from his private trciisuros to 
relievo the burdens of his subjects. His magnificence is made to 
appear in the temples and public struefure.s ho built or caused to be 
built; in his halls and forum.s, his colonnades and aqueducts ; nor 
less in the glorious spectacles he exhibited, and the multitude of 
Irca-sts he hunted in the circus. The patriotism of Octavius shone 
conspicuously in the overthrow of the pirate Sextus, with his crew 
of fugitive slave.s. Italy’, it was added, swore allegiance to him of 
her own accord, and every province in succession followed her 
example. Under his auspices the empire had reached the Elbe, a 
Roman fleet had navigated the Northern Ocean, the I’annonians 
and Illyrians had been reduced, the Cimbric Chersonese bad sought 
his friendship and alliance. No nation had been attacked by him 
without provocation, lie had added Egypt to the dominions of 
Rome ; Armenia, with dignified moderation, he had refrained from 
adding. lie had planted Rom.an colonics in every province. 
He had recovered from the Rarthian.s the captured standards of 
t.'rassus. For nil these merits, and others not le.ss particularly 
enumerated, he had Iwen honoured with the laurel wreath and the 
civic crown ; he had received from the senate the title of Augustus, 
and been hailed by acclamation as father of his country. 

'I’his record purports to bo a copy from tho original statement 
of Augustus himself, engraved on tw’o brazen pillars, at Romo : — 
“ Rcrum gestarum divi August! .... exemplar subjectum.” 
It runs throughout in tho first person ; “ Annos uudevigiuti natus 
exercitum private consilio ct privata impensa coraparavi,” etc. 

It wiis fii-st copied by Rusbequius, in 15-14, and has been trans- 
cribed often since. Tho traces of the lettere have become fainter, 
but the gi-catcr care of recent explorers h.as more than balanced 
this misfortune. In the present century’ fragments of the Greek 
text of tho same inscription have Ireen discovered at Apollonia in 
I’isidia, which have served to supply some defects and verify’ some 
corrections.* 

Funereal inscriptions aj-o tho most commonly found in all 
* Mi-rivalo, ‘ The Komana uniter Oie Kmpiro,” vol. iv. p. ."tSS. 
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countries uiuler tlic Runiun domination. They are specially 
clnmicterized by their first word.s and sigla 1) M. Diis Manibus 
Sacrum, QVIETI, or MlbMORIAE AETEUNAE, or I’EU I'ETVAE, 
these invocations arc then followed by the names of the deceased in 
the genitive. Sometimes their names are in the dative or nominative, 
the invocation to the ‘Gods manes’ is then unconnected with the rest 
of the sentence. E-xamples of these styles of inscriptions are found 
in the following taken from urns in the IJritish Museum : 

I) M IMS. MAX. 

SERVLLIAE ZOSIMEXI CO.MICVS. ET 

QVAE VIXIT AXX XXVI AVRIOLA . . I’AREXTES 
J5EXE MEREX FECIT INFMUCISSIMI 

I’ROSDECIVS FILIVS LICIXIO SVt.'CESSO 

V.A. XI II. M.I.I) XIX 

Frequently the in.scription begins with the names in the nominative, 
it is then a tilulm, or indication of the person buried in the tomb 
to which the cippus or marble tablet belongs. To the names of the 
deceiesed are added his civil or military titles, if ho had any during 
his lifetime, his ago, and the names, qualities and relationship of the 
persons who consecrated the monument ; if the deceased was a 
Roman citizen, the name of the tribe in which he was enrolled pre- 
cedes his surname. It sometimes happened on the death of a head 
of a family that the surviving members, in consecrating the tomb to 
him, destined it also for themselves, and took care to mention it in 
the inscription. A few o.xanqiles will illustrate these rules. The 
following is an inscription found at Lyons: — D. M. AEMILI 
VEXVSTTMIL, LEG. XXX. V. F. F. IXTERFECTI. AEMILI 
GAIVS ET VEXVSTA FIL. ET. AE.MILIA. AFRODISIA. 
LIBERTA. MATER EOKVM. IXFELICISSIMA. I’OXENDVM. 
CVRAVERVXT. ET SIl'.I. VIVl. FECER. ET. SVI5 AisCIA 
LEDICAVER. ADITVS. LIBER EXCEl’TVS. EST. IJBRARIVS 
E.IVSl). LEG. The names of ..Emilius being hero in the genitive 
wo must read Diis manibus ..Emilii Venusti ; the six abridged 
words or sigla which follow indicate the profe.ssion of jEmilius ; and 
are to be read thus : mililis Irgionia Iricemmcs mclrint itioi feUris, and 
wo learn that ho was a soldier of the 30th legion, surnamed the 
victorious, the pious, the happy ; and the word inlerficii infiirms us 
that ho was killed in the service. The nominatives Gains and 
Venusta show that .another sentence commences. .All following the 
word inltr/erli may be construed thus : JEmilim Gaiug ct Veungia Jilia 
(^ejtts') H Emilia Afrodigta libcria Mater eorum iii/elicls.ama, jionentium 
curaverunt ct sibi viri fecerunl el sub ascia dedkarmnU Mimilius 
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Gaius and Veinistahis children, and ^Emilia Afrodisia, a freedwonian, 
their unhappy mother, took care to erect this monument, and 
during their lifetime destined it for themselves, and dedicated it 
sub ascisi.” 'I’he words adihu liber exceptm r»l, inform \ia that when 
the place of the tomb was conceded by public authority, the path 
which led to it was expressly reserved. The words librarius ejusdera 
legiones were added to show that the deceased held the office of 
librarian or acoountant in the 30th legion. We may remark 
further in this inscription — 1, That Venustus has no surname. 2. 
That his prenomen is the name of one of the chief families of Rome, 
whence it follows that this soldier, at first a slave under the name of 
Venustus, was freed by the /Emilia family, and according to the 
general custom, ho took the name of that family for his prenomen. It 
was the same in regard to his wife ; a slave at first under the name 
of Afrodisia, and also made a freedwoman, Ilberla, bj' the /Emilia 
family. 8ho took this same name for her prenomen. The words rub 
mda are variously interpreted ; ascia is the name of a kind of chisel, 
used by stonecutters, the figure of which is often found represented 
on sepulchial marbles. They are generally supposed to indicate 
that the monument was erected according to the wish of the 
children or relatives of the deceased, and that it was dedicated as 
soon as finished by the stonecutter (sub ascia). 

The following inscription shows us how the name of a tribe to 
which a deceased citizen had bedonged ^va8 placed: M. Tl'riO. 
M. F. VOLT. GRATO. The words M. (^larco) Titio Grato, were 
the prenomen, nomcn, aiid surname (cognomen) of the deceased ; 
the letters Al. F. read Marci filio. The abbreviation VOLT is ex- 
plained by the word voltinim (ti ibus), and thus we see the monument 
was consecrated to Alarcns Titius Gratus, son of Alarcus, a citizen of 
the Voltinian tribe at Rome. Another inscription presents, L. 
LRTNIVS. L. F. QUTR. PA'rERNVS. and reads Lucius Licinius, 
son of Lucius, (of the tribe) Quirina, (surnamed) Paternns. When 
the heiis of the decca.sed built a tomb for him at their own expense 
(de suo^ they frequently recorded it in the inscription on the funereal 
monument, as in the following example taken from an urn in the 
British Museum : 

DIIS AIANJBVS 
L. LEPIDI EPAPHRAE 
PATRIS OPTIMI 
L. LEPIDI VS 
MAXI. MVS F. 

DE SVO. 

Magistracies, prie.slhoods, military grades and functions are very 
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frequently indicated in funereal inscriptions, but it would bo impossi- 
ble to give their nomenclature in (his concise treatise. For their 
interpretation, recourse must be had to the largo cullectious of 
inscriptions. It will bo suHicient for us to plate before the reader a 
list of the most difficult abbreviations, or those most usually found 
on Homan monuments. In this list wo shall not include either 
preuomina or cognomina, as these words will not bo likely to pre- 
sent anj- difficulty to the archteologist. 


8IGI.A; OU. ABBUKVIATIOXS IX ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A. agor. annis, augustales, augUH- 
talis. 

A. A. apud ngrum. 

AB. AC. SEX. ah actis senatus. 

AE. evil, mdilis curulis. 

A. FKVM. a frumento. 

A. II. I). M. araico hoc dedit 
raonumentum. 

A. K. ante kalendas. 

A. 0. F. C. amico optimo facien- 
dum curavit. 

A. F. mdilitia potestate, amico 
pesuit. 

A. S. L. animo solvit libens, a 
signis Icgionis. 

A. T. V. aram testamento vovit. 

A. XX. II. EST. annorura viginti 

hie est. 

B. A. bixit, pro vixit annis. 

B. I)E. SE, M. bene do so mcritat, 
vd mcrito. 

B. M. D. S. bene mcrenti, bene 
merito de se 

B. F. D. bono publico datum. 

B. Q. bene quiescat. 

B. V. bene vale. 

BX. AXOS. VII. ME. VI. DI, 
XVII. vixit annus septem, 
menses sex, dies decern sep- 
tem. 

C. B. M. conjiigi bene merenti. 


C. B. MF. conjtigi bone mcrenti 
fecit. 

CEXS. FEllF. F. F., vd CEXS. 
F. F. F. censor jrerpotuu.s, 
pater patriro. 

COH. I. AFll. C. II. cohors prima 
africanorum romanorum. 

C. I. O. X. B. M. F. civium illius 
omnium nomine bene mc- 
renti fecit. 

C. K. L. U. S. L. F. C. conjugi 
carissimo loco conce.s.so sibi 
libeuter fieri curavit. 

C. P. T. curavit poni titulnm. 

C. B. civis romanus ; civium 
romanorum ; curavenmt ro- 
fici. 

C. S. II. S. T. T. L. communi 

sumptu hajredum, sit tibi 
terra lovis 

D. dccimus, decuria, decurio, 
dedicavit, dedit, devotus, 
dies, diis, divus, dominus, 
domo, domtis, quinquagenta 

D. C. D. F. decuriones colonim 
dederunt publice. 

D. D. D. S. decreto decuriunum 
datum sibi, dono dedit de 
suo. 

D. K. OCT. dorlicatum kalendis 
octobris. 
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D. M. ET. M. diis manibns ct 
mcluorias. 

D. N. M. E. dovotus iiuiuini 
majcstati ejua. 

D. 0. S. Doo optimo sacrum ; 
diis omnibus sacrum. 

U. 1’. r. ]). D. de projuia pccu- 
nia dedicavcrunt.do pecuiiia 
publica dono dedit. 

]). S. F. C. II. S. E. de siio faci- 
undum cuiuvit, hie situs cst. 

D. T. S. V. dedit tumulum 
sumptu proprio. 

E. C!VI{. crigi euruvit. 

EDV. r. 1). cduliiim populo dedit. 

E. E. ex cdicto, cjus retas. 

E. II. T. X. N. S. extorum Iiaire- 
dem tittdus nostri non sc- 
guitur. 

E. I. M. C’. Y. ox jure manium 
conscvttim voeo. 

E. S. ET LIB. M. E. ot sibi ot 
Hbertismonumentum orexit. 

E. T. F. I. S. ex testaraento fieri 
jussit sibi. 

E. V. L. S. ci votum libens solvif. 

FAC. C. fiieiundum curavit. 

F. C. facere curavit, facinndum 

curavit, fecit condiforium, 
felix constans, fidei com- 
missuiu, fieri curavit. 

F. II. F. fieri hicrcs fecit, fieri 
bffiredos fecorunt. 

F. I. D. r. S. fieri ju.ssit do |K3- 
cimia sua. 

F. M. I). II. IT fecit monuemn- 
tum datum docreto dec»- j 
rionum. [ 

F. I*. U. I). L. M. fecit ptiblice 
decreto dccurionum locum 
iiHinumenti. 


F. Q. Flamen Quirinalis. ' 
j F. T. C. fieri testamento curavit. 

F. V. F. fieri vivous fecit. 

G. Jj. genio loci. 

G. M. genio malo. 

G. r. K. gonio, sen gloria populi 
Boraani. 

G. 1). gratis datus, wl dedit. 

I G.S. genio sacrum, genio senatus. 

' G. V. S. genio urbis siicriim, 
gratis votum solvit. 

H. halx;t, hfic, hastatus, beeves, 

hie, homo, honosta, honor, 
hoia, horis, hostis. 

II. B. M. F. lucres bene merenti 
fecit. FC. faciuudiim curavit. 

n. C. CV. hie condi cur.avit ; 
hoc cinerarium constituit. 

n. DD. hoerodos dono dedere; 
honori domus divinro. 

HE. lil. F. S. P. hwres monu- 
mentum fecit sua pecunia. 

me. LOC. II Eli. N. S. 
me. LOC. IlEU. NON. SEQ. 
hie locus hooredem non se- 
quitur. 

II. L. II. N.T. hunc locum hrercs 
non teneat. 

II. M. AD. II. N. T. . 

II. M. AI). H. N. THAN, hoc 
monumentum ad hajrcdcs 
non transit. 

II. X. S. X. L. S. hajres non sc- 
quitur nostrum locum so- 
juilturas. 

HOC. M. II. X. F. P. hoc mon- 
umentum hmrcdcs nostri 
feccnint ponerc. 

II. P. C. hicrcs jnmondum cura- 
vit, hie ponendum curavit. 

II. P. C. L. 1). 1). D. hmres pon- 
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endiiin curavit loco, data 
deoroto decurionum. 

H. S. 0. P. S. hie curavit poni 
sepulchrum.hoc aepulohnini 
oondidit sua peciinia, hoc 
aibi condidit proprio sumptu. 

H. T. V. P. haerea titnlum vivus 

posiiit,. hnne titulnm vivus 
poeuit. 

I. AG. in agro. 

I. C. Judox cognitionnra. 

I. D. M. inferia diia maledictis, 
Jovi deo raagno. 

I. F. P. LAT. in fronte pedes 

latnm. 

II. V. DD. dnnmviris dedicanti- 

bns. 

II. VIR. AVG. dnuinviris Angus 
talis. 

II. VIR. GOL. duumvir coloniae. 

II. VIR. I. D. duumver jnri 
dicundo. 

II. VIR. QQ. Q. RP. 0. PEC. 
ALIMENT, duumviro quin- 
quennali qnaestori respub- 
licsB openim pecuniae ali- 
mentariae. 

III. VIR. AED. CER. triumvir 
aedilis corealis. 

IIII. V. quatuor viratus. 

I III. VIR. A. P. F. qnabior viri 
argento, vel auro. publico j 
feriundo. 

IIII. VIREI. lOVR. DEIC. 
quattuor viri juri dicundo. 

mill. VIR. QQ. I. D. sex vir 
quinquennalis jnri dicundo. 

IN. AGP. PXV. IN. F. P. XXV. 
in agro pede.s qnindecim in 
Iron te pedes viginti quinque. 

I. O. M. D. D. SAG. Jovi optimo 
maximo diis deabus sacrum. 


I. P. indnigentissimo patrono, 
innocentiasimo puero, in 
pace, juaait poni. 

I. S. V. P. irapensA suft vivna 
posuit, sen viri posuere. 

K. B. M. carisaimae, vel cariasimo 
bene merenti. 


K. CON. 0. cariasimae conjugi 
defunctae (©arowra). 



diminutus. 


I L. liberta. 

Ij. B. D. M. libens bene merito 
dicavit, locum bene merenti 
dedit. 

Ia F. C. libens fieri curavit, 
libertis faciendum curavit, 
libertis fieri curavit, locum 
fieri curavit, lugens fieri 
curavit. 

LIB. ANIM. VOT. libero animo 
votum. 

L. L. FA. Q. L. libertis liber- 
tabus familiisque liberto- 
mm. 

L. M. T. F. J. locum monumenti 
testamento fieri jussit. 

L0(\ D. EX. D. D. locus datns 
ex decreto dectirionum. 

Ij. P. D. D. D. locus public^ 
concessus datus decreto de- 
curionum. 

L. Q. ET. LIB. libertisque et 
libertabua. 

L. XX. N. P. sestertiis viginti 

nummtim pendit. 

MAN. IRAT. H. manes iratos 
habeat. 

M. B. memorias bones, merenti 

bene, mulier bona. 

2 c 
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M. D. JI. SACK. mngniD deOm 
matri sacrum. 

MIL. K. I’K. militcB coliortis 
prmtoiia;. 

M. P. V. millia passus quinque, 

monumentum posuit vivens. 

NAT. ALEX, nationo alexan- 
drinus. 

NB. G. Dobili genere. 

N. D. F. E. no do fomilia exeat. 

N. n. V. N. AVG. nuncupavit 

hoc votum numini Augusto. 

N. N. AVGG. IMPP. nostri Au- 
gu.sti irapcratores. 

NON. TKAS. II. L. non transilias 
hunc locum. 

N. T. M. numini tutelari mun- 
cipii. 

N. V. N. D. N. P. 0. neque ven- 

detur neque donabitur neque 
pignori obligabitur. 

OB. nON. AVG VII. ob honorem 
anguratOs. 

II. VIR. duumviratfts. 

O. 0. ordo clarissimus. 

O. E. B. Q. C. ossa ejns beno 
quiescant condita. 

O. II. I. N. R. S. F. omnibu.s 
honoribus in repnblica sua 
functus. 

O. LIB. LIB. omnibus libertis 
libortabus. 

0. 0. ordo optimus. 

OP. DOL. opus doliaro, seu do- 
liatum. 


j PED. Q. BIN. pedes quad rati 
I bini. 

P. GAL. prcfectus Galliamm. 

PIA. M. II. S. E. S. T. T. L. pia 
mater hie sita est, sit tibi 
terra lovis. 

P. JI. passus mille, patromis 
municipii, pedos milic, plus 
minus, pontifex maximu.«, 
post moi-tem, posuit merenti, 
posTiit mrorens, posuit monu- 
incntum. 

P, P. pater patrise, pater patra- 
tus, pater patrum, patrono 
posuit, pecunia publicii, per- 
I potuus populus, posuit pm'- 

fectus, pnetorio prrepositus, 

I propria pocunia, pro por- 

tiono, pro praetor, publico 
j posuit, publice propositum. 

P. Q. E. vel P. Q. EOR. posteris 
quo eorum. 

P. S. U. N. pro salute domini 
nostri. 

P. V. S. T. L. M. posuit veto sus- 

I cepto titulum libens merifo. 

i 

Q. K. quajstor canditatus. 

Q. PR. tel Q. PROV. quaestor 
provincim. 

Q. R. vel Q. RP. quaestor rei pub- 
licae. 

Q. V. A. III. M. II. D. V. qui 
vel qum vixit annos tres, 
menses duos, dies quinque. 

Q. V. A. P. M. qui vixit annos 
plus minus. 


P. B. M. patri, seu patrono, sett j 
posuit bone merenti. i 

P. 0. ET. S. AS. D. ponendum ■ 
curavit et sub asoift dedi- | 
cavit. 


R. C. romana civitas ; romani 
cives. 

R. N. LONG. P. X. retro non 
longo pedes decern. 

ROM. ET AVG. COM. ASI. 
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Komse et Angusto communi- 
tates Asias. 

R. P. C. republics causa, re- 
public® conservator, repub- 
lic® constituendm, retro 
pedes centum. 

R. R. PROX. Cl I’P. P. CLXXIIII 
rejectis mderibus proximo [ 
cippum pedes centum sep- 
tnaginta quatuor. i 

R. S. P. reqiiictorium sibi posuit. 

S. sacellum, sacrum, scriptus, ' 

semis, senatu.s, sepulcbrum, I 
sequitur, serva, sibi, sin- j 
gnli, situs, solvit, stipon- [ 
dium. 

S. uncia. 

S. centnria. 

S. scmuncia. 

SB. sibi, sub. 

S. D. D. simul dedenint, rel 
dedicaverunt. 

S. ET. L. L. P. E. sibi et libertis 
libertabus posteris ejus. 

S. F. S. sine frande sua. 

SGN, signum. 

S. M. P. I. sibi monumentura 
poni jussit. 

SOLO. PVB. S. P. D. D. D. solo 
publico sibi posuit dato 
decrcto decurionuin. 

S. P. C. sua pecunia constituit, 
sumptu proprio curavit. 

S. T. T. L. sit tibi terra lovis. 

S. V. L. D. sibi vivens locum 
dedit 

TABVL. P. IT. C. tabiilarius pro- 
vincim Ilispani® citorioris. 


T. C. testamento constituit, rel 
curavit. 

T. T. F. V. titulum testamentum 
fieri voluit. 

V. C. P. V. vir clarissimus prie- 
fectiis urbi. 

V. D. P. S. vivens dedit propria 
sumptu, vivens do pecunia 
sua. 

V. E. D. N. M. Q. E. vir egregius 

dovotus numiui majestati 
que ejus. 

VI. ID. SEP. sexto idus septem- 
bris. 

VII. VIR. EPUL. septem vir 
cpulonum. 

V. L. A. S. votum libens auimu 
solvit. 

V'O. DE. vota decennalia. 

V. S. A. L. P. veto suscepto anirao 
libens ptssuit. 

V. V. C. C. viri clarissimi. 

VX. B. M. F. II. S. E. S. T. T. L. 
uxor bene merenti fecit, hie 
situs est, sit tibi terra lovis. 

X. mille. 

X. AXNALIB. decennalibus. 

X. nil. K. F. decimo quarto 
kalendis februarii. 

X. VIR. AGR. DAND. ADTR. 
IVO. decern vir agris dandis 
attribuendis judicandis. 

XV. VIR. SAC. FAC. quindccem- 
vir sacris faciondis. 

XXX. P. IN. F. trigiuta pedes 
in froute. 

XXX. S. S. trigesimo stiiHiiidio 
sepultns. 
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Inscription on Duilian Column. U.C. 493. B.C. 261. 

O. DILIOS. M. F. COS. ADVOHSOM. CART.ACINIENSEIS. EN. SICELIAD. 
REM. CERENS. ECESTANOS. COCNATOS. POPEI. ROMANI. ARTISA'MAD 
ORSEUEONED. EXEMPT. I.ECTONEIS. CARTACINIEXSEIS. OMNEIS. 
MAXIMOSQVE. M.UTSTRATOS. LVCAE.S. BOVEIJO.S. RELICTEES 
NOVEM. CASTREIS. EXFOCIONT. MACEI.AM. MOENITAM. A'RBF.M 
PVCNANDOD. CEPET. EXgVE. EODEM. JI ACESTRATOD. PRO.SPEP.E 
REM. NAVEBO.S. MArTd CONSOL. PHIMOS. CF.SET. RESMECOSQVE 
CLASESQVE. NAVALES PimiOS. ORNAVET. PARAKTyVE DIEBOS. LX 
CVMQVE ELS. NAVEBVS CLASEIS. I'OENICAS. OMNLS. PAR.VTA.SQVF. 
SVMAS. COPIAS CARTACINIENsT.S. PRAE.SENTE!). MAXYMOD 
DICTATOUED. OLOKOM. IN ALTOI) MARll). PVCNANDOD. VICET 
XXXQVE; NAVELS. CEPET. CVM. SOCIEIS. SEPTEMRF„SMOMQVE DVCIS 
gVINUE.SMOSQVE. TIIIRESMOSQVE. NAVEIS. XX. DEPRESET 
AVROM. CAPTOM. NVMEI. O) CD fP IX'C. 

ARCENTOM. CAPTOM. PRAEDA. NVMEI. CCCl,)00 C. 
CUAVECAPTOSI..US ccci j.» cccl.1.10 cccLioo cccLo, 4 .j ccclooo ccclooo 
ccclooo cccIoDo cccl.iaoccclooo ccclooo ccclaao ccclooo ccclooa 
cccLw.a ccclaa.a cccl.).ia cccJmo cccIjoo ccclo.a.a cccloao pondod 
TRIOMPO yVE N.WAI.ED. PRAED.VD. POPLOJI. ROMANOM. DONAVET 
CAPTIVOS. CARTACINIEXSEIS, INCENVOS. DVXET. ANTE. CVROM 
PRIMOSQVE. CONSOL. DE. SICEI.ELS. CLA.SEQVE CARTACINIENSEOM 
TRIOMPAVET. FAROM. REROM. ERCO. S. P. Q. R. El. HAXCE. COLVMNAM. P. 

In more modern orthography. 

C. DVILIVS. M. F. COS. ADVERSVS. CARTHAGINIENSES. 
IN. SICILIA. I!EM. GEliENS. EGESTANOS. GOGNATOS. 
rOrVLI. EO.MANT ARCTISSIMA OBSIDIONE. EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES. CARTIIAGl MENSES. OMNES. MAXIMOSQVE 
MAGISTRATES ELEPIIAXTIS RELICTIS NOVEM. CAS- 
TRIS. EFFVGERVNT. MACELLAM .MUNITAM VRBE.M. 
I’VGNANDO. CEFIT. INQVE. EODEM. MAGTSTRATV. I’ROS- 
TERE REM. NAVIBVS. MARI. CONSVL. i’RIMUS. GESSIT. 
REMIGISQVE CLASSESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMVS. ORNA- 
VIT. I’ARAVITQVE DIEBVS LX. CVMQVE. IIS. NAVIBVS 
CLASSES. I’VNICAS OMNES FARATASQVE SVMMAS. 
COITAS. C.\RTHAG1NIENSES. FRAESENTE. MAXIMO. DIC- 
T.ATORE ILLORVJI. IN. ALTO. MARI. PYGNANDO VICIT 
XXXQVE NAVES. CEPI P. CVM. SOCIIS. SEPTIREMEMQVE. 
DVCIS. QVINQVEREME.MQVE. TRIREMESQVE. NAVES. XX. 
DEPRESSIT. 
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AVRVM. CAI’TVM. NVMMI. HI. M. DCC’. 

ARGENT VM. CAPTV.M. PRAEDA. NVMMI. C. M. C. 
GRAVE CAPTVM. AES. XXI. C. M. PONDO. 
TRIVMPIIOQVE. NAVALI. PRAEDA. POPVLVM. ROMANVM. 
DOXAVIT. CAPTIVOS. CARTII AGINJENSES. INGENVOS 
DVXIT. ANTE. CVRRVM PRIMVSQVE. CONSVL. DE. 
SICVLIS. CLASSEQ. CARTIIAGINIENSIVM. TRIVMPIIAVIT. 
EARVM. RERVM. ERGO. S. P. Q. R. El. HANCE. COLVM- 
NAM. P. 

Cojiilol. 


Inscription on the Sjrcophagus of L. Scipio Barbaius, great grandfather 
of Scipio Africamis'. Consul V.C. -455. B.C. 297. 

CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARI5ATVS. GNAIVOD. 
PATRE 

PPOGNATVS. FORTIS. VIR. SAPIENSQVE. QVOIVS. FORMA. 
VTRTVTEI. PARISVMA 

FVIT. CONSOL. CEN.SOR. AIDILIS. QVEI. FVIT. APVI). 
VOS. TAVRASIA. CISAVNA. 

SAMNIO. CEPIT. SVBIGIT. OMNE. LOVCANA. OPSIDESQV. 
ABDOVCIT. 

Vatican. 


On the tomb of Lucius Scipio, son of Sc. Borbatus. Consul V.C. 
a c. 259. 

IIONC. OINO. PLOIRVME. CONSENTIONT. R 
DVONORO. OPTVMO. FVISE. VIRO 
LVCIOM. SCIPIONE. FILIOS. BARBATI. 

CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. IIIC. FVET. A. 

EEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQVE. VRISE 
DEDET. TEMPESTATIBVS. AIDE. MERETO. 


According to the Augustan orthograpli 3 '. 

HVNC. VNVM. PLVRIMI. CONSENTIVNT ROM.E 
BONORVM OPTI.MV.M. FVISSE. VIRVM 
LVCIVM. SCIPIONEM. FILIVS. BARBATI. 
CONSVL. CENSOR. .EDILIS. IIIC. FVIT. 
me. CEPIT CORSICAM. ALERI AMOVEVRBE.M 
DEDIT TE.MPESTATIB\S. .EDE.M. MERITO. 
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Epitaph nf Syphax, king of Numidia, tcho teas brought to Italy by Sripio 
Africanus, to grace his triumph, n.c. 203. 

SYPIIAX. NVMIDIAE. HEX. 

A. SC. PIOXB. AFRC. IVR. BEL. CAVSA. 

UO.M. IN. lUVMPH. SVMORNV. 

CAPTIVS. PERDVCTVS. 

INTIBVKTINO. TERRI. RELEGATV. 
SYA.MQSERVIT-V-IXANIREVOL 
SVPREM. B. CLAVSIT 
ETATIS, ANN. XLVIll. M. VI. B. XI 
CAITIVITS. V, OBRVT 
P. C. SCITO. CONDITOSEPVL. 

It may bo written at length in the following manner ; 
SYPIIAX. NVMIDIAE. REX. 

A. SCIPIONE. AFRICANO. IVRIS. BELLI. CAVSA. 
ROMAM. IN TRIVMPIIVM. SVV.M. ORNANDVM. 
CAITIVVS PERDVCTVS 
IN. TIBVRTINORVM. TERRIS. RELEGATVS 
SVAMQVE. SERVITVTE.M. IN. ANIMO. REVOLVENS. 
SVPREMAM. DIEM. CLAVSIT. 
yETATIS. ANNO. XLVlII. MENSE. VI. DIE XI 
CAPTIVITATIS. VI. OBRVTVS 
P. C. SCIPIONE. CONDITtlRE. SEPULCRI. 

Fo/iraw. 


Epitaph on the tomb of C. Pdbtirius Ilibulus. According to BuHon he 
tras jirobnbly grandson of the C. Pobl. Bibuliis, tcho was tribune in v.c. 54J. 
This would fix the date of the monument about 630 V.C., 123 B.c. 

C. POBLICIO. L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQVE. CAVSSA. SEN AT VS 
CONSVLTO. POPVLIQVE. IVSSV. LOCVS. 
.MONVMENTO. QVO. IPSE. POSTERIQVE 
El VS. INFERRENTVR. PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. 

At the foot of the Capitoline lUU. 


b^scription of Augustus, on his restoration of the Aqua JtJia, n.o. 34. 

IMP. CAESAR. DIvT. IVLT. F. AVGVSTVS. 
PONTIFEX MAXIMVS. COS. XI I. 

TRIBVNIC. POTEST. XIX. IMP. XI 111. 

RIVOS. AtiVARVM. OMMVM. REFECIT. 

On the Porta St. Lorenzo. Borne. 
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On the arch of Titus. a.i>. 82. 

8ENATVS. rorVLVSQVE. HOMAN VS 
DIVO. TITO. DIVI. VESPASIANI. F. 
VESI’ASIANO. AVGVSTO. 


Aiuilher inscription supposed to hare been on the other side of the arch. 
DIP. TITO. OAESAHI. IIIVI. VESIVVSIANI. F. 
VESPASIANO. AVG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO 
THIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VIII. P. P. 
PHINCIPI. SVO. S. P. Q. K. 

QVOD. PRAECEPTIS. PATRIS. CONSILIISQVE. ET. 
AVSPICIIS. GENTEM. IVUAEORVM. DO.MVIT. ET. 
VRBE.M. ITIEROSOLYMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SE 
DVCIBVS. REGIBVS. GENTIBVSQVE. AVT. FRVSTRA 
PETITA:U. AVT. OMNTNO. INTENTATAM. UELEVIT. 


On the column of Trajan, a.d. 1 15. 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMAN VS. 

IMP. CAES. DIVI. NERVAE. F. 

TRAIANO. AVG. GERM. DACICO. PONT 
MAXIMO. TRIB. POT. XVII. IMP. VI. COS. VI. P. P. 
AI). DECLAHANDVM. QVANTAE. ALTITVDINIS 
MONS. ET. EOCVS. TANTIS. OPERIBVS. SPI’. EGESTVS. 


On the arch of Septimius Sererus. a.i>. 205. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIO. SEPTIMIO. M. FIL. SEVERO. PIO. 
PEPTINACI. AVG. PATRI. PATRIAE. I'ARTHICO. ARA- 
BICO. ET 

PARTUICO. ADIABENICO. PONTIFIC. MAXIMO. TRIBVNIC. 

POTEST. XI. IMP. XI. COS. III. PROCOS. ET 
IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIO. L. FIL. ANTONINO. AVG. PIO. 

FELICI. TRIBVNIC. POTEST. VI. COS. PROCOS. P. P. 
OPTIiMIS. FORTISSIMISQVE. PRINCIPIBVS. 

OB. REM. PVBLICAM. RESTITVTAM. IMPERIVMQVE. PO- 
PVLI. ROMANI. PROl’AGATVM 
INSIGNIBVS. VIRTVTIBVS. EORVM. DOME FORISQVE. 
SENATVS POPVLVSl^VE. ROMANVS. 

The words opriMis KOKnssiMistjVK i-mucirinvs were substitiiUal by 
Ciiracall.v, after ho had put his brother Gota to death a.i>. 213, for 
the original wonhs f. skit. lvc. Fit. oetak. nodiliss. caksaui. 
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On the arch of Oallienws. a.u. 200. 

GALLIENO. CLEMENTISSIMO. PRINCIPl. 
CVIVS. INVICTA. VIRTVS. 

SOLA. PIETATE. SVPERATA. EST. 

ET. SALONINAE. SANCTISSIMAE. AVG. 
M. AVRELIVS. VICTOR. 

DEDICATISSIMVS. 

XVMINJ. MAIESTATIQVE 
EOR\Td. 


On the arch of VomtlaiUine, erected on his victory over Maxenttus. 
A.i>. 312. 

IMP. CAES. EL. CONSTANTINO. MAXIMO. 

P. F. AVGVSTO. S. P. Q. R. 

QVOD. JNSTINCTV. DIVINITATIS. MENTIS. . 

MAGNITVUINE. CVM. EXERCITV. SVO 
TAM. DE. TYRANNO. QVAM. 1)E. OMNI. EIVS 
FACTIONE. VNO. TEMPORE. JVSTIS. 
REMPUBLICAM. VLTVS. EST. ARMIS. 
ARCVM. TRIVMPHIS. INSIGNEM. DICAVIT. 


Epitaphs. 

M. ARRIVS. DIOMEDES 
SIBI. SVIS. MEMORIAE. 

MAGISTER. PAG. AVG. FELIC. SVBVRB. 

Pompeii. 


M. ALLEIO. LVCCTO. LIBELLAE. PATRI. AEDILI 
II. VIR. PRAEFECTO. QVINQ. ET. M. ALLEIO. LIBELLAE. F. 
DECVRIONI. VJXIT. ANNIS. XVII. LOCVS. MONVMENTI 
PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. ALLEIA. M. F. DECIMILLA. SA- 
CERDOS 

PVBLICA. CERERIS. FACIENDVM. CVRAVIT. VIRO. ET. 
FILIO. Pomjieii. 
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NAEVOLEIA. J. LIB. TYCHE. SIBI. ET 
C. MVXATIO. FAVSTO. AVG. ET. FAGANO. 

CVI. UECVIUONES. CONSENSV. FOI'VLl 
BISELLIVM. OB. MEKITA. EJVS. DEOHEVEKVNT 
HOC. MONIMEXTVM. NAEVOLEIA. TYCHE. LIBEETIS. 
SVTS. 

LIBEKTABVSQ. ET. C. MVNATT. FAVSTJ. VIVA. FECIT. 

Pompeii. 


M. FORC. M. F. 

EX. DEC. DECRETO. 

IN. FRONTEM. P. XXV. 

IN. AGRO. FED. XXV. Pompeii. 


IVLIA. ALFINVLA 
HIC. lACEO 

INFELICIS PATRIS INFELIX. PROLES 
DEAR AVENTIAE. SACERDOS 
EXORARE PATRIS. NECEM. NON. POTVI 
MALE. MORI. IN. FATIS. ILLE. ERAT 
VIXI. ANNOS. XXIII 

“ I know of no human composition so affecting as this, nor a 
history of deeper interest.” — Byron. 


D. M. 

DASVMIAE. SOTERIDI. LI 
BERTAE. OPT I MAE. ET. CON 
IVGI. SANCTISSIMAE. BENE 
MER. FEC. L. DASVMIVS. CAL 
LISTVS. CVJI. QVA. VIX. AN 
XXXV. SINE. VLLA. QVE 
BELLA. OFTANS. VT. IPSA 
SIBI. FOTIVS. SVFERSTES. FV. 

ISSET. QVAM. SE. SIBI. SVFER 
STITEM. RELIQVISSET. 

On a eippiie in the Britith Mueeum. 
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DIIS. MANIBV8 
CLAVDIAE. PISTES. 

I'HIMVS. COXIVGI 
Ol’TVMAE. SANCTAE 
ET. PIAE. BE.NE.MEKITAE 

NON’. AEQVOS. PAHCAE. STATVISTIS. STAMINA. VITAE 
TAM. HENE. COMPOSITOS. POTVISTIS. SEDE. TENEKE 
AMISSA. EST. CONIVNX. CVK. EGO. ET. Il’SE. MOKOU. 

SI. FELIX. E&SEM. PISTE. l^IEA. VIVEUE. DEBVIT 
TKISTIA. COXTIGERVN. QVI. AMISSO. C’ONIVGE. VIVO 
NIL. EST. TAM. MISEHVM. QVA^^I. TOTAM. PEKDEHE. 
VI TAM. 

NEC. VITAE. NASCI. DVKA. PEBEGISTIS. CRVDELIA. 
PENSA. SOUOBES. 

KVPTAQVE. DEFICIVNT. IN. PRIMO. MVNERE. FVSI 
O. NIMIS. IMVSTAE. TER. DENOS. BARE. MVNVS. IN. 
ANNOS 

DECEPTVS. G RAVI VS. FATV.M. SIC. PRESSIT. EGEST^VS. 
DVM. VITAM. TVLERO PRIMVS. PISTES. LVGEA. CONIV- 
GIVM. 

GaUerin Lapidiiria. Vatican. 


B. M. 

OTTEBIAE. ZMYRNAE. CONIVG. B. .M. Q. V. ANN XVI 
M. VIII. C. SALVIVS. ABASCANTVS. FECIT. ET. SIBI. ET 
SVIS. POSTER ISQVE. EORV.M 
me. I.VCEO INFELIX /.MYRNA. I'VEI.LA. TENEBRIS 
QVAE. ANNOS. AETATIS. AGENS. SEX. ET. BECEMEXSI- 
BVS. OCTO 

a:misi. lvce.m. animam. et. rapvervnt fata iniqva. 

CASTIOR VT PROlUOK SEII V.ATIOK VLLA MARITO 
TE PRECOR HOC. QVI RELEGES. SI PIETAS IIABETVLL.V. 
LOI'VM. 

SIC. SIMILE TITVLVM ITS NON SCRIBERET OSSIS 

BISCEBENS Die ZMYRNA....E ITERVM TEKET 
IN... 


GtJIcria lAipidarla. Vatican. 
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VITRIA. rilRYXE. VIXIT. TEHSEXOS. ANNOS 
CARA MEIS. VIXI SVIUTO FATALE. RATINA 
Fl.OREXTEM. VITA. SVSTVLIT. ATRA. DIES 
OC. TV.MVLO. XVXC. SVM. CIXERES. SIMVL. NAMQVE. 
SACRATI 

TER. MATREM. CARAM. 8VXT. I’OSITIQVE. MEI 
QVOS. PIVS. SAEPE. COLTT. FRATER. COXIVXXQVE. 
PVELLAE 

ATQVE. OBITV.M. XOSTRVM. FLETIBVS. VSQVE. LVGEXT 
1)1. MAXES. ME. VXVM. RETINETE. VT. VIVERE. POSSIXT 
QVOS. SEMPER. COLVI. VIVA. LIBENTE. AXIMO 
VT. SIXT. QVI. CIXERES. XOSTROS. BEXE. FLORIBVS. 
SERTI 

SAEPE. ORXEXT. DICAT. SIT. MI III. TERRA. LEVIS. 

GnUeria Lapidaria. VcUican. 


CllRISTIAX IXSCRIPTIOXS. 

As (’hristian inscriptions form a portion of Roman inscriptions, 
Iwing contcmporaneons and in tlie same language, we Lave thought 
fit to introduce hero a short notice of them. 

Christian inscriptions form a separate class. They aiu all funereal, 
and are for the most part found in the catacombs, or subtenanean 
cemeteries* of the early Christians in Rome. They are character- 

• Tlie wool cemetery is ilerivwl from “a sleeping place." hence 

the froiineiit formulm in the Christian epitaphs, "dormit in pneo." ho sleeps in 
|«aico; “dormitio Kljiidis,” the sleeping place of Elpis; “ cubiculiim Aurclim,” 
the sleeping chamlx;r of Aurelia. The ternr cataoumb was applied to those sub- 
termnoan cemeteries at a much later ]ioriod. The practice of subtermnean burial 
among the early Christiana was cvilcntly derived from the Jewish euatum of 
burying the dead in excavated sepulchres, and thus may have been adopted by the 
early Jewish converts. The Itoman .lews lawl a very early cataeomb of tlioir own, 
in the Monte Verde, contiguous to their place of aboile, in the Trasteverine quarter 
of Rome. This subtermnean mode of sepulture is undoubtetUy of Egyptian origin. 

It is genomlly supiMweil that the early ChrLstiaus use»I fi>r their burial places tha^. 
c.vcavations made by the R<>man.s for procuring stone and cement for buililing> 
purposes. This is an erroneous view, lleccnt geological observations on thu soil 
of the Agro-Romano have shown th.at the surface of the C.iinpagna consists of 
volcanic rock-s of ditferent natures and ages. The earliest of the series, the tufa 
lithoide, was constantly cmirloyed from the earliest ages in the buildings of the 
city, os nttc.sted by the maasive blocks of the Cloaca Maxima, the babulai itim of tlio 
Capitol, and the walls of Romulus ; the stmond. or tufa grauolare. which though it 
has jiLst eonsistuney enough to n'Uiin tlio form given to it by the excavator, cannot 
Iki hewn or extraebnl in bliK-k.s : ami the puzz^dann, which has Wn extensively 
useil in all agi.s for niorbir or Roimni cement. The tuta litlioide and the puzznlaim 
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ised by symbols aud formulas peculiar to the ('hristian creed ; the 
idea of another life, a life beyond the grave, usually prevails in 
them. 

The symbols found in connection with the funereal inscriptions are 
of three kinds ; the larger proportion of these refer to the profession 
of Christianity, its doctrines and its graces. A second class, of a 
partly secular description, only indicate the trades of the deceased ; 
and the remainder represent proper names : thus a lion must be 
read us a proper name, L'o, an ass, Onager, a dragon — 
Draeontius. Of the first kind the most usually met with 
is the monogram of Christ.* The other symbols gene- 
rally in use are the ship, the emblem of the church, the 
fish containing the initials of Xptoros ©toe 

Yio? StoTjyp) the emblem of Christ. The palm, the symbol of martyr- 
dom. The anchor represented hope in immortality ; the dove, peace ; 
the stag reminded the faithful of the jiious aspiration of the 
I’salmist ; the horse was the emblem of strength in the faith ; the 
hunted hare, of persecution ; the peacock and the phecnix stood for 
signs of the resurrection. Christ as the good pastor and the A — H 
of the Apoculyp.se were also introduced in the epitaphs. Even 
personages of the pagan mythology were introduced, which the 
Christians employed in a concealed sense, us Orpheus, enchanting the 
wild beasts with the music of his lyre, was the .secret symbol of 
Christ as the civilizer of men leading all nations to the faith. Ulys.ses, 
fastened to the mast of his ship, was stipposed to present some faint 
resemblance to the crucifixion. 

The most tisual written formtihu are 11. H. 1. 1’. hie laapiiescal in 

were thus aloiiu usid for builiUii;; imriKwes by the Itoiuiuis, and the mtaoombs are 
never found exenvateil in Uitse. The (.atucunibH wtro hewn only in tho tufa 
grunolarv, and wore cuuM.'<{UcntIy ixcnvnUd expressly for burials by tho curly 
Christians. The Cbrisliiiu urchihets carefully avoided tho niussivo strata of tho 
tufa lithoide, and we believe it is asoerhiincd that all tho known catucouibs 
are driven exclusively along the courses of the tufa granolunc With c<iual cure 
these subtctnincnn engineers avoided the layers of puzzuliinu, which would have 
rendered their work insecure, and iu which no jn iinanent toi k tomb couhl liiive 
been constructed. Thus we arrive at the curious fact, that in unikiug the entu- 
comba the exeuvutors carefully avoidi>d the strata of hiinl sh>ne anil the strata of 
soft stone, usetl resjiectivcly for building and for nu>rtur, and w levied that course 
of luodium hunlne.ss which was U at adapted to their peenliar puriKeso. — Udinbuigh 
lUview, eXX, 

* ‘I1iis uionogmiu is not of Christian origin. It was probably only odopteel by 
the Christians, us it ta-curs on coins of I’robus, who was not a Christian, and in 
iiiseiiptions anterior to Christianity. It Wits not in received usi' among the Chris- 
tians until the tune of Constantine. 1'he crisis, alone, is found as an ornanieiilal 
device in Kgvptian isiintings, fifteen centuries la. fore the Christian era. 
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pace, BOXAE. MEMOHIAE. The following are also sometimes 
met with; anima sancta salve, bibas (vivas) in Christo, and all those 
in which the name of Christ or the idea of a resurrection are 
expressed; gratia plena ; innox et dulcis, nobile decns; Kere, Xero 
(for the Greek Xaipt) ; lux vivas in Deo; pax tecum sit; pudic® 
feminm, quiescas in pace ; qui in mourn Deum credidit: recessit in 
Bomno pacis; recorditur illitis Deus; Spiritus tuns in pace; servus 
Dei fidolis; vive in o terno ; zezos (vivas) pie zezes (pie vivas). 
'I'ho pagan D. M. was also retained bj’ the Christians in the earlier 
age.s. When Christianity was established on securer foundations, im- 
precations and an.athemas against any person who should violate the 
tombs, wore also employed in the inscriptions. These formul® are 
sometimes found — male poreat insepultus ; jaccat non re.surgat, cum 
.luda partem habeat, so quis sepulehmm hunc violaverit ; set mali- 
dictus et in perpefunm anathemato constrictus. 

In classifying the Roman inscriptions, M. de Rossi has .adopted 
the following divisions: The first comprises those inscriptions only 
which contain some express note of time, and are therefore sus- 
ceptible of exact chronological arrangement. The second comprises 
the select inscriptions, viz.: first, sacred and historical ones, and 
next those which, cither by testimony, by forms, or by symbols, 
illustrate the doctrines, the worship, or the morals of the Christians. 
The third, the purely topographical, assigning each inscription its 
proper jdaco among the ancient localities of Romo. This comprises 
also inscriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as in- 
scriptions of spurious origin or doubtful authenticity.* 

In considering the chronological arrangements of Christian in- 
scriptions, it is important to keep in view that in the earlier cen- 
turies the Chri.stians kept note of time either by the years of the 
bishop, or by some of the civil forms which prevailed in the various 
countries in which they resided. In Romo the common date was 
that of the consul.ar year. The common use of the Christian era 
as a note of time began, as is well known, later than the sixth cen- 
turj% at which M. de Ro.ssi’s series terminates. In M. do Rossi’s 
collection one inscription bears date from the 3'ear 107 and 
another from 111. Of the period from the j'car 204, in which the 
next inscription with a date occurs, till the peace of the church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found; after the 
peace of the church the number of dated inscriptions increases 
rapidl}’. Between the accession of Constantine and the close of the 
fourth century, hLs collection contains 4.50 dated inscriptions, and 
the fifth centiiry presents about the same number ; but in the sixth, 
• l•ilinln^rgll Review, CXX. 
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tho number again declines, that century 'producing little more 
than 200. 

In those cases where no note of time is marked, M. do Rossi has 
availed himself of other chronological indications and tests, founded 
on the language, on tho style, on the names, and on tho material 
execution of the inscription, in determining the date. Out of tho 
1 1 ,000 extant Roman inscriptions anterior to the seventh centuiy, 
M. de Rossi finds chronological evidence of the date of no fewer 
than 1374. 

One of the leading peculiarities of these inscriptions is tho frequent 
disregard of tho usual rules of grammar, and the tendency to tho 
corruption of words, as “ cum uxorem suam,” “ cum quern,” “ pro 
caritatem,” “ santa ” for “ sancta,” “ sexes ” for “ sexics," “ posuete ” 
for “ posuit,” “ iscrihit” for “scribit.” We find also the cockney 
aspirate and its contrary anticipated in their inscriptions ; as 
IIossA (ossa), IIoHriiNE, IIoctouues, Heterna, and oo for hoc, ic 
for hie. The letters also of these inscriptions are usually very 
irregular. They are from half an inch to four inches in height, 
coloured in tho incision with a pigment resembling Venetian red. 
The sense, too, of the inscriptions is not always very obvious. An 
extreme simplicity of language and sontiinont is tho prevailing 
characteristic of the earlier inscriptions. But on the other hand, 
exaggerated examples of the opposite style are occasionally' mot 
with. 

Another jieculiarity in these Christian inscriptions is the disuse 
of tho throe names usually assumed by tho Romans. M. do Rossi 
has given twenty inscriptions with tho names complete, prior to 
Constantine. Of those, no fewer than seventeen have prenomina, 
whereas after Constantino prenomina may be said entirely to dis- 
appear. The gentile name was displaced by now forms terminating 
in nli’us, as Lactantantius, Crcscontius. The names of tho fourth, 
fifth, and later centuries are usually fanciful appellations, as ttiotis, 
cXttij, ayatn/j, Uecentia, I’rudentia, Dignitas, Idunitas, Renatus, Ro- 
domptus, Projeotus ; or self-abasing appellations, as Stercorius, Con- 
tumoliosus. Compound names are also found, Dous dodit, Servus 
Dei, Adeodatus, Quod Dous vult In general, the Christians took tho 
names of their saints, sometimes they retained their pagan names, 
such as Afrodisius, Mcrcurius. They assumed also tho names of 
animals, as Loo, Onager, Ursa, Ursula. 

At tho date of tho discovery' of tho Roman catacombs, the whole 
body' of known Christian inscriptions collected from all parts of 
Italy, fell far short of a thou.sand in number. Of these, too, not a 
single one was of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier than 
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553 A.n. At present the Christian inscriptions of liome alone, and 
anterior to the sixth century, considerably exceed 11,000. They 
have been carefully removed from the cemeteries, and are now 
classified by Cavalier do Rossi, previous to their being fixed in the 
walls of the Christian museum, recently formed by order of Pius IX., 
in the Lateran Palace. A large number of these inscriptions 
are also inserted in the walls of the Galleria liSpidaria in the 
Vatican. 
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A. ave, anima, aulus, &c. 

A, B. M. .animiu bone morenti. 

A. D. anima dulcis. 

B. F. bouse feminre, bonoo fidei. 

B. M. bene merenti. 

BVS. V. bonus vir. 

CL. F. clarissima fomina, tel filia. 

C. R. corpus requiescit, tel ro- 

positum. 

D. depositus, dormit, dulcis, &c. 
D. B. Q. dulcis bene quicscas ! 
D. D. S. decessit de saeculo. 

D. I. P. decessit in pace. 

DM. Dominus. 

DPS. depositus, depositio. 

II. R. I. P. hie requiescit in pace. 

IN. D. in Deo, indictiono. 

IN. P. D. in pace Domini. 

IN. X. in Christo. 

M. monumontum, memoria, mar- 
tyr. 

N. DEVS, nobile decus. 


P. pax, ponendus, posiiit, 

P. M. plus, minus. 

PPS. probus. 

P. Z. pie zezos. 

Q. quiescat. 

Q. FV\ AP. N. qui fuit apud nos 

R. recessit, requiescit. 

R. I. PA. requicscat in pace. 

S. salvo, spiritus, suus. 

SAC. VG. sacra virgo. 

S. I. D. spiritus in Deo. 

SO. JI. sanctae memorim. 

S. T. T. 0. sit tibi testis cmlum. 

O. OavaivoL, dofuncta. 

TT. titulum. 

V. vixit, vir^o, vivas. 

V. B. vir bonus. 

V. C. vir clarissiraus. 

VV. F. vivo felix. 

V. S. vale, salve. 

V. X. vivas charissimo. 

X. Christus, decern. 

Z, Zeses, Ztero (Jesus). 
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EXAMPI-KS OF CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF 
PIFFERF.NT PF.RIOPS. 

D. M. 

P. LIBERIO VICXIT 
AXI N. II MENSES N. Ill 
DIES N. VIII. I{. ANICIO 
FAVSTO ET VIRTO GALLO 
tXISS. 


Pnblins Liberio lived two years, three months, and eight days. 
Anicius Faustns and Virius Gallns being consuls. A.n. 102. 


SERVILIA. ANNORVM. XIII 
PIS. ET BOL. COSS. 

Servilia, aged thirteen, died in the consulate of Piso Bolanus. 
A.I). 111. 


TEMPORE. ADRIANl. IMPERATORIS. MARIVS. ADOLES- 
CENS. DVX 

MILm^M. QVI. SATIS. VIXIT DVM VTTAM PRO CIIO CVM. 
SANGVINE 

CONSVNSIT. IN. PACE. TANDEM QUIEVIT. BENE MEREN- 
TES CVM 

LACRIMIS. ET. METV. POSVERVNT. I. D. VI. 

In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young 
military officer who had lived long enough, when with blood ho 
gave up his life for Christ. At length he rested in peace. The well- 
deserving set up this with tears and in fear, on the 6th before the 
ides. A.I). 1.30. 
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ALEXANDER MORTWS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER 
ASTRA ET CORPVS 

IN HOC TVMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVTT SVB AN- 
TON INO IMPO 

QVIVBI MVLTVM BENE FITII ANTEVENIRE PRAEVl- 
DERET PROGRATIA 

OUIVM REDDIDIT GENVA ENIM ELECTENS VERO DEO 
SACRIFICATVRVS 

AD SVPPLICIA DVCTTVRO TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS 
INTER SACRA 

ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM SALVARI POSSIMVS 
QVID MISER I VS 

VITA SED QVID MISERIVS IN MORTE CVM AB AMICIS 
ET PARENTIBVS 

SEPELIRI NEQVEANT TANDEM IN COELO CORVSCANT 
PARVM VIXIT QVI 
VIXIT IV. X. TEM. 

In Christ. Alexiuider is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, 
and his body rests in tliis tomb. He lived' under the Emperor 
Antoninus, -who, foreseeing that great benefit would result from his 
services, returned evil for good. For, while on his knee.s, and about 
to sacrifice to the true God, he wa.s led away to execution. 0, sad 
times I in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns, afford no 
protection to us. What can be more wretched than such life? and 
what than such a death ? when they could not be buried by their 
friends and relations. — At length they sparkle in heaven. lie has 
scarcely lived who has lived in Christian times. A.n. 160. 

From the cemetery of St. CaHisto. 


AVRELIA DVLCJSSl.M.^ FILIA QVAE 

DE. SAECVLO RECESSIT VIXIT ANN. XV. M. 1111. 

SEVERO ET QVINTIN COSS. 

Aurelia; our sweetest daughter, who departed from the world. 
She lived fifteen j-ears and four months. Severus and Quintinus 
lieing consuls, a.d. 23,5. 
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B. M. 

CVBIOVLVM. AVUELIAE. MABTINAE. CASTISSIMAE 
AlJQVE. rVDI. 

Cl&SLMAE FEMIXAE QVE FECIT. IN. COIVGIO. ANN. 
XXlll. IX XIIII. 

BENE MEUENTI. QVE VIXIT. ANN. XL. M. XI. D. XIII. 
DEI’OSITIU EIS 

DIE. III. NONAS. OCT. NEl’OTIANO. ET FACVNDO. CONNS. 
IN I’ACE. 

'I'o thu well deserving. 

The eliamber uf Aurelia Martina, m 3 ' wife, most cliaste and modest, 
wlio lived in wedlock twenty-three years and fourteen days. 'I'o 
tlie well-deserving one, who lived forty j'ears, eleven mouths, and 
thirteen days. Her burial was on the third nones of October. Ne- 
potiauus end Facuudus being consuls. In peace, a.d. 33(3. 

Galleria Lajndaria. Vatican. 


KO.MANO. NEOFITO 
BENEMEHENTI QVI VI 
XIT. ANNOS. VIII. DXV. 

BEQVIESCIT IN FACE DN 
FL. GKATIANO, AVG. II. ET. 

FETKONIO FIKJBO. CS. 

'I'o Bomatnis, the neophyte, the well-deserving, who lived eight 
years, fifteen days. Ho rests in the peace of the Imrd. Flavius 
Gratiauus and Fctroniiis Frobtts being consuls, a.d. 371. 


me QVIEBCIT ANCILLA DEI QVE DE 

SVA (XMNIO FOSSIDIT l)OM\M ISTA 

QVEM AMICE DEFLEN SOLACIVMQ HEQVIHVNT. 

FKO HVNC VNVM OUA SVBOLEM QVEM SVFEKIS. 

TITE.AI IIEQVISTI ETEHNA KEtiVIEM FRLICITA. 

S. CAVSA MANBIS IIIIX. KIILENDAS O'l’OBlHS 
CVCVHBITINVS E’l’ ABVMDAN’l’I VS II 1C SIAIVL QVIESCIT 
DD. NN. GEATIANO V. El’ 'FEODOSIO. AAGG. 

'I'hus read by M. de Rossi : 

Hie ipiioscit Hticilla Dei, qua; de suis omnibus possidet domum 
istatn, quam amiem defleut solaciumque requirunt. Fro hac uua 
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ora subolo, quaiii Miporstitem roliqiuHti. /Etoina in reqnic felioi- 
tatis causii inanebis, XIV. kalendis Octobris, C'ucurbitinus et Abnm- 
tlantius bio hiiuiil qiiicscunti. 1)DXX Graliano v et Theodosio 
Augubtis ((Jonsulibuh). 

Hero reats a bandinaid of God, who out of all lier riches now jhjb- 
SCSSC.S but this one house, rvliom her friend.s bewail, and seek in vain 
for consolation. Oli pray for this ono remaining daughter, whom 
thou hast loft behind ! Thou wilt remain in the eternal repose of 
happineas. On tho 14 of tho Calends of October. Cucurbitunus 
and Abumdantius rest here together. In the consulship of our 
Lords Giatian (V.) and Theodosius Eiuj«3iors. a.d. o80. 


TElirETVA.M SEDE.M NVTmTOK I’OSSIDES ll’SE 
HlC -MEIUTVS FINE.M MAG.MS DEFV.NCTE PEHICLIS 
me HEQVIEM FELIX SVMLS COGE.NT115V.S AxWLS 
HlC F081TVS i’AFAS ANTl.MIOO VIXIT ANMS LXX 
HEI’OSITVS DO.MINO XOSTHO AKCADIO II ET FL. KVFINO 
VVet’tSS NONAS xNOliE.MB. 

You, our nuising father, occupy a perpetual seat, being dead, and 
deserving an end of your great dangei-s. Hero happy, you find rest, 
Iwjwed down with years. Here lies tho tutor Antimio, who lived 
7U yoiirs. Buried on tho nones of Xovomber; our Lords Arcadius 
for the second time, and Flavius Hulinus being consuls, a.d. 3112. 

(iW/fTKi Layidaria. 


LEVITAE COXIVNX PETBO.NIA FOli.MA PVHOIHS 
HIS MEA HEPONENS SEDIBVS OSSA LOCO 
PABCITE VOS LACia.MIS DVLCES CV.M COXIVGE XATAE 
\TVE.\TKM(JVE DEO CUPDITE FLEKE XEFAS 
DP IX PACE 111 NON OCTOBIHS FESTO VC. COXS-S 

Potronia, a priest’s wife, the typo of modesty. In this place 1 lay 
my Ismes ; spare ymir tears, dear husband and daughters, and be- 
lieve that it is forbidden to weep for ono who lives in God. Buried 
in peace on the 3rd nones of October, in the consulato of Festus. 
\.n. 472. 
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IHKNK IX PACE. AEETVSA IX DEO. 

Irene slcfi>s in pence. Aretusa sleeps in God. 



\ aIoria sleeps in peace. 


ZOTICVS me AD DOR.MJENDVM. 
Zoticus laid hero to sleep. 


DOMITIANUS AX IMA SIMPLEX 
DOUMIT IX PACE. 
Domitianns, a simple soul, .sleeps in peace. 


NICEFORVS ANIM.\ 

DVLCIS IX REFHIGERIO. 

Nicophoriis, a sweet soul, in a place of refreshment. 


IX PACE 

AVRELIO. FELICI QVI BIXIT CVM COIVCE 
ANXOS X. VIII D\T.CIS. IX COIVGIO 
BOXE MEMORIE BIXIT. AXNOS. L. V 
RAPTVS ETERXE DOMVS. XII KAL. lEXVARIAS. 

In peace 

To Aurelius Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in 
sweetest wedlock. Of good memory. Ho lived fifty-five years. 
Snatched away eternally on the twelfth kalend of .January. 
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FRIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST 
MVLTAS. ANGVSTIAS FOKTISSIMVS MARTYR 
ET. VIXIT. ANNOS P.M. XXXVlll COMVG. SVO 
PEROVE(’ISSlMO BENEMEPiENTI FECIT. 

I’jimitius in peace: a mo.st valiant martyr after many torments. 
Af;ed -‘iS. His wife raised this to her deare.st well deservinp; 
hui-band. 


LANNVS XPI. MARTIK HIC REQVIESCIT. 

SVB DIOCLIZIANO PASSVS. 

Lanniis, a martyr of Christ, rests hero, lie .snfTered under Dio- 
cletian. 


NABIRA IN PACE ANIMADVLCIS 
QVT BIX IT ANNOS XVI. M V 
A MM A MELEIEA 
TITVLV FACTV 
A PARENTES. 

Navira in peace ; a sweet soul who lived 16 years and 5 months ; 
a soul sweet ns honey : thi.s epitaph was made by her parents. 


SEVERO FILIO DVE 
CISSIMO LAVRENTIYS 
PATER BENEMERENTl QVI BI 
XIT ANN. nil. ME. VUI. DIES. V. 
ACCERSITVS AB ANGELIS VII. IDVS. lANVA. 

I.aiirence to his sweetest son Severus, homo aw, ay by angels on 
the 7 th ides of .January. 


MACVS PVER INNOCENS 
ESSE lAMINTER INNOCNTIS COEPJSTI. 

QVAM STAVILES TIVI HAEC VITA EST 
QVAM TELETVM EXCIP ET MATER ECLESIAE DEOC 
MVNDO REVERTENTEM CO.MPREMATVR PECTORVM. 
GEMITVS STRVATVR FLETVS OCVLORVM. 

•Maeus (or Marcus) an innocent boy. You have already begun to 
be among the innocent ones. How enduring i.s such a life to you I 
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Tlow gladly will your raotber, (he church of God, receive you, re- 
turning to this world. liCt us restrain our sighs and cease from 
weeping. 

' Galleria Lapidaria. 


PAX 

niC Mini SEMPER DOLOR ERIT IN AEVO 
ET TVVJf BEXERARILEM HVl/l'VM LICEAT VIDERE 
SOPOR E 

COXIVNX AI.RAXAQVE MllTI SEMPER CASTA PVDICA 
REIdCTVM ME TVO GREMIO QVEROR. 

QVOD Mini SANCTVM TE DEDERAT DIVIXITYS AVTOR 
RELICTIS TVIS TACES IN PACE SOPORE 
MERITA RESVRGIS TEMPORALIS TIRI DATA REQVETIO 
QVEVIXIT ANNIS XLV. MENV. DIES XIII 
DEPOSITA IN PACE FECIT PLACVS MARITVS 

Peace 

This grief will alwn 3 -s weigh upon me; mav it he granted mo to 
behold in slee]i j'our revered countenance. Mj- wife Albana, always 
chaste and modest, I grieve, deprived of j'our support, for our 
Divine Author gave you to mo as a sacred (boon). You, well- 
deserving one, having loft your (relations), lie in peace — in sleep — 
3 ’ou will arise — a temporary rest is granted yon. She lived 46 
years, 5 months, and 13 days. Buried in peace. Placus, her 
husband, made this. 

Galleria Lapidaria. 
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TABI.K OF K('.YrTIAN’ OflliOXOLOGY. 


r>yrwi*ty. Wilkinson. Bunspn. I ICvenU. 

. _ - j-- - --- 

I. --THINITR j 

Mckrs 2700 3643 3P93 Founded the trmple of I^Uh «l 

Mripphi<. 

II. — THISITF* 

KnxFKH'jA ... Introtlurtion of the wondilp of the 

bull. Apifl at Memphis Mn<^rla at 
Heliopolis. 


III.— MKMPHITK. 


IV.— MEMPHITE 
Shurx 

f SlJPHIS ) 

SHOro I cheow )■ ■ ■ ■ 

NOD^WOro (SCPHTS II.)* 
MeNKARc (MrccitiNts) . . 

V.— ELEPHANTINE. 
Sbaprs (Ckphrkr) . . . 


VL-MEMPHITF.. 

i».». i PJiiopi ) 

( Apappcs i 
NOFr-KB-RF. 

Nit* •CUTS ((^rri.ji). 


VII.— MEMPHITF. 


3453 36t0 Building of the pyramids of S;ikhnr^ 

arxl I->a-«honr (M-psitw). 


Builder of the pyramid of Abooseer. 
2460 3229 3426 Bnildem of the great Pyramid. 


Builder of the thinl Pyramid 


Bnilder of Ihe second Pyramid. 

i 


2210 3074 .. Was the first who added a royal pre* 

nomen to hl$ phonetic nomen. call- 
ing himself Maire-l^pi. The Mieris 
ol the Oreeks, arro'ding to Bunsefi. 

Tombs of tbU period at Boni Mo* 
. hrkmmed el KoitKir. 


VIII. MKMPHITK. 


lX.-HERACT.FOPITAN. 


X.— H ER ACLEOPl TAN. 


XL— IHEBAN. 

Skxot rrerp. 
Aurv-ir-nr. I. . . . 


2031 2601 2330 The last king of the Xllh dymisty. 


• Mr. Bircli reads these two names as KntJFRR and KHRm-KurraB, and regards Uiem as two 
names of the same monarch, which opinion has been ronflrmed bv the new tablet of Abydoe, fonnd 
by Mr. DIemichen. an*l by tbe tablet of Sakkar.% discovered by Mariefte. SnsArRA he con**iders fo 
be the SrpTira II. of Manetho. 
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1 f 

r>ynii8ty. iWilkinson. Hunscn. Krrnu. 


XII.— TRKBAN. 

f)>«nrTAj»cN I. . . 


AMrX-M-HR II. 
Omiktasex II. 
OKnrTA)<n( III. 
AMrS-M-HK 111 . 

AMU?>-M*nfc IV. 
Br.RKKKorR. 


I 

I 

I 

1 

i 

I 

I 


2030 I 20S4 2130 Th« Sf«onchosiA of Mttnetbo, arul the 

orif^nal S*-90Ktriii ol Ui^ Gireki*. 
BtiiU il)o original noctnarjr of the 
I temple of AmuD'Ka at Karnak. 

I hTtcted the obeliilc, and IhjIU the 

• I temple of the Son (Ka) at Hello* 

' I ivdia. Tonilak of bia age at Beni* 

Hai^aan. 


The Mania of the Labyrinth and of 
tin* l.ake (Witkin«ai). 


I 


xm.-Tni-3AN. 


XIV.— XOiTB. 


V THK HYKSfVS 

vvi'r f SHEI^tntn 

XVILj kings. 


xvni.— THEBAN. 

Awof^ts 


I 1499 


1638 

1613 


Tiiotmea I. . 


Amrit-Koc-nr.T | U6t 

TnoTvw II M64 

TnoTMKalll I4A.3 

I 

AMrsopH If. . . . . j 1414 

THOTMra IV 1410 

AiniNopn III 1403 


The abepherda driven out by Amoal*. 
who amamea tlie title ot Ivord of 
Upp^r arul l»wer f'^pU 

A^i(l^tl eome new chajnbers to the 
preat temple of Karnak. Cntde 
brick nrebt^ uaet! iti Egypt. "n>e 
aamHone quarries of SIIhUIa hegtm 
h» be generally used for bniUlIng. 

Made additlona to the grtrat temple 
of Karnak, and erected two obeiii4ri«, 
one still ^timding. ‘llie granite 
quanieii of Syene used for olMtlUka 
ond stalnea. 

A oueen who reigned with TbotmeB 
Ii. and 111. She erectc-d the great 
obeliaks at Karnak. 

ErC'Cted niimerrmit buildings InTTubea, 
and throughout Egypt, built the 
aanctuary of the temple of Aroun. 
at Karnak; mode great additions to 
Karnak, and built the cluunbcr *• of 
I the kings." Monument* at Mem* 

K hls. Ilelinpoila, Coptoa, Otnhtw, bear 
is nanu*. nie r>beUsks of Alexan* 
drin, Constantinople, anfl St. John 
I.Ateran, I’car bln name. The Spe«rt 
Artemidoa begun. A great con- 
queror. nelBiied 4? jvars. 

Added the smaJI edtfke attached to the 
first area of the temple of Karnak. 
The great .Sphinx at the pj-ramW hear* 
j hi* name, and wa* ntt out of the 
rock by his onier. His name is on 
j tl»e obelisk of St. John Ijitcr&n. 

I Added to the great leniple of Karnak, 
built the prlndnal i»ari of that of 
l^xor. Krected the two silting 
^ or-lomi at Thebes, one of which ban 
U*en known as the “vocal Mc-m- 
nr«i." llie temple of Eileltbyia 
(U Kab^ bear* his name. 'Tbe 
name of his queen, T ala. was nsually 
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Dyiiasty. 

Wilkinson. 

.. 

Bunsen. 

l^pslus. 

Amtx Too?cr. 




Atixbe — Bakiiax .... 



FIorlb 

1 

1337 


XIX.— I)lf>SPOLlTKS OB 



rHKBANS. 



Ravrsks I 

1334 

H09 

1440 

SKTIlt I 

1323 

.. 

OsfRSl-MKNKPrilAH. 



Ramcsts 11 

1311 



PniAllSIKX 

1213 

1322 


BTRAiiMne-sr-fTHAn . . 

1317 


XX.— OlOSl'OLITES. 

1 

1 

SRTm, OstRBI II 

1222 1 

SKTin. ChtRci III 

1233 

1297 

1270 

Ramkhks 111 

1219 


Rakescs IV 

n»9 \ 1 

Kamrses V 

1IH5 1 j 

Kamksrs VI 

IHO f 

Ramrsp» Vi I 

1176 ) , 

Ramks^s VIII 

1171 

Ramrsfs IX. 

1161 


llAM^srs X 

IH2 


llAMReGB XI 

113« : .. 


Ii\MBSI» Xll. 



.\ilf. 



XXI— TANITK. 



Smbxdr* 

10«5 

lil2 

Amursr-pbhor . . . . 

1019 i ' 


KventA. 


intrixlucrU mlth his own In hU iv. 
cord*. 

Scarabffl osod m record*. Great pn»- 
gr••^a in the arts of sculpture ami 
paliitintr. 

Siran^er kins*, who introduced sim 
worsh^. Tel-eUAraania their capi- 
tal. Tombs of this period at Tel- 
el-Amfima. 

Made addlilon* to the great temple of 
Amun, at Kamak. Keatorrd the 
worship of Amun. 


Built the hy|to<ity]e hall of Kam.ik ; 
commences! Memnnntiim at Ahyd<ie: 
dedicated Temple of Amun at ko«)r- 
i>eh (Theliefl). Ilia tomb in the 
valley of the kin;*. 

Ram«‘«ii the Greats strled Miumun, 
or Aman-mai. The of the 

Oreekri. A great conqueror. Built 
t>H‘ Burn''-' uni or paUce-tempio 
(c.dl'xl M'-rortontum) at Tbebea. 
AdJi-d to the tcDipiea of I^nxor and 
Kariiak, and luuj hi* victories *culp- 
ture»l on the n-all*; erect»*<l the 
oN li.sk.* at Luxor; (ompb U*! temple 
at K**orneh ; erecteil a ctdosanl ^tatQe 
of hiniM-lf in re<l granite in the 
Ilemetu-mu. and nnntherof limestone 
at Memphis. Complete<l Memno- 
nhim and h-mple of OaIH* at 
Abydo*. Tablet of Abit'doH on one 
of the walla of the aputmenl, 
Mnilpmred by his order; made 
coii^iderable atlditiim* to Uie temple 
rf Ptlnh, at Memphis. Set uji n 
tnbltt commemorative of hU vic- 
tories on the rocks near 

Tire rock temple of Al>ou#imb(‘l. 
Augustan age of f^gypt. 

T1>e exndtu. according to Sir 0. Wil. 
kinson. 

Not adml(te«l In the Thelian list*. 


Added avenue of Sphinxes to the grrat 
lemide of Karnak. 

Called also MUnmn oml Amnnmai. 
Built tem{de at Medeen>t Halioo. 
A great conqueror. Ait betdnning 
to e%ince decline. 


These four were sons of Ramrse* Ilf. 


Made additions to the hmple of 
Kam.'ik. 


fVcline of Thebe*. 
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|)y lusty. 

WiikiniKiti.i Uiins*'n. 
1 

I<epshig. 

KrcnU. 

Pio}?K 

! 

10)3 1 

i 


Iliffh prlt^sU, arronlin^ to Sir G. Wil> 



11)04 f 


" ( 

kln*^on. 

XXII.— BUBASTITK. 

SHESnONK 

000 

0A3 


The Sbt«hak of Scripture, and lb« 
cnn!« fup'^*rary of .^lomon. Tho 
first king of lower Kgypt. iU«» 
of ^t)b(l^tig. Took Jerusilem; and 
iiKorded his campaign* on the out* 
side of tlie grftit temple of Kamak. 

OstmKOX 

I{ER^MA*flVn 

OsOBKOX 11 

Srfjihonk 11 

Tnii.AT I 

Oto'RBOX in 

Srbshoxk III 

Tiklat, TABKfjyrii 11. . . 

96S 

9.^3 

952 i 
029 1 

914 
B99 

HT2 ' 
B42 

1 

1 

1 

Adornid the temple of |*B»Ut at Bu> 

IllftlM. 

XXIII.— TANITE. 





PlBRAl 

Shesrokk IV 

PrrrBABTF^ 

M8 j 
615 1 

77T ' 

j h32 



XXIV.-SUTK. 





BorrHOiM# 

XXV.-ETHIOPIAV. 

737 

1 

! , 

1 737 

1 

Called “The &de king *»f 

this dynasty. 

Sabaco, OT SnKBEK 1. . . . 

7U 



; So or .Savft of Scripture. 

SEBRrHON. 




SABAtt), or SiiKnrK II. . . 

7' 2 




Temiiak 

090 



The rirbnka of Scripture, and the con- 
temporary nf llezektah, added court 
to ihe temple of Medeenot Mnhon. 
Thol^es. 

XXVI.— SAITK. 





PBAMATIE (PBA»»fTT»rMr!l 1 ) 

66 1 


1 ■■ 

i 

Accepted the eerrices of the Greeks; 
made additions to the temple* in 
Thetjes. and to the temple of Pthah 
at Memphis. Rise of Saia. Revival 
of Egyptian art. 

Nrro 

r.io 



Africa circumnavigated by hla ordem. 

PSAMMETTCKTS 11 

594 


1 

Made additions to the lemplo at Kar- 
1 nak. 

Afhifii 

599 

1 

1 

i ■■ 

1 

The Hophm of Scripture. The sch<X)l 
of IleliupoUa flourished. New gi^« 
found in the sculptures. 

Amaatb (AMr.«^ . . . . 

500 



Ills name was the same as that of the 
first king of the Iflili dynasty (called 
by way of distinction, Amo»is>; 
madi-' several additions to the Temple 
of Nelth, at Sals; erected temple to 
Isis at Memphis. Solon, Thales, Py< 
1 thagoras visited Egypt. 

PFAMJUfMmi 

526 



! His short rdgii of sU months was ciu 
' short bv the iVrstan cfuiquest, ».c. 
528. 

XXVI 1— PERSIAN. 

CAMmFKi 

535 


! 

1 

Egypt ciHiquertd by Oumbyses. The 
monuments of >!gypt injured and 
destroyed by the PentiAns. 

I)\RIC® Htctafprb 

.519 



The Persians expelled from Egypt. 

Xrrxro 

4»3 

1 



In the second year of Xerxes, the 
F^yptians were again reduced to 
subj^tlon, and Artabamis. his 
brother, mad'* governor. 
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I>yija«ty. Wilkins>iuJ Buns#>n 


AitrAB.\xta 

46'i 

.Autaxxrxks 

463 

.\rrxes H 

421 

Souni.vMs 

421 

luwtus Nutmch .... 

42U 

XXVIH.— .SAUK. 


Asmrr.iL*a 

411 ) 

.XXIX.— MKNDKSlAJf. 


NKi*iiEi:rrK« 

405 1 

Auiokis 

3uy 1 

IVAMMOCna 

1 

X XX.— SKBENNY [‘K. 

i 

NrATANklUU 

i 

3al 1 

T»:«*<, or T.rriiod .... 

3o3 

KrXTANKIO 11 

361 

XXXI.-PEIISIAX. 


fK’UfS 

342 

Ail-o-s 

311 1 

1 »A RIU8 

1 

M.VCKnOXIAS. 

' 

PaiLii* AiuDArs .... 

331 

Alrxakdrr 


(Son of Alexander the Great) ' 

1 

I*rOi-EMIES. OR K.Xfiin.K i 

! 

l,Ar.DB, or SOTBU .... 

3-J5 1 

Pmi.ADR(.eHva 

2'‘4 

KrrjmETRs 

246 

Piiir/»rAT'>R 

221 

KriPHANES 

204 

Pim/IMETOB 

180 

KDKRCETr..8 II.. or PlfTBCOX . 

145 ' 


SoTEtt II. or I^.iTiiTErs . , 116 


I>etMUu. KvenU. 


Tbe K^ypUans OKaiu rvvolin], aiui ar« 
il^sbted by Lbo On-ckv. 


lij bU lentil year, tbe ExypiUtu rr« 
vultnl again, and aucce^ed in fr««- 
ing tbeir country from tbe Persians; 
Amyrtseus beioiine king. 

Itcigmtl six ycam. Herodotus visttid 
i-«yi>t. 


I . , Addl'd to Uie tCMi|ilt‘s of Tbebtai. 

I 

I 


Tbc Ncvtabls of Miny, Ucdtcaied a 
amall cliapel to Athor, and built « 
tcni))le of Isis at Fbibu. i'Uto 
vbii^l I^*pt. His sarcophagus In 
the British Muaeum, formerly sup* 
|XMd to be (bat of Alexander. 

wrested by tbc Pi rriana. The last of 
the I'liarnolis. 


0>ii<piest uf Kuypt by Alxsiider. r.«*. 

iSi. 


[ .. Alexandria foimdrtl, b.c. 333. The 

, H.II ciliary ut Karnak rebuilt. 

I . , Ptobuny roiule governor of Vlgvpt, b.c. 
:;32. 


Married— l. Kurydice; 2. Ib-rcolce. 
Srrapeum ]JI>rar>* and Mu<«eum 
built ut Alexandria. 

Mar. Arvince. Commenced to rebuild 
tbe tompleof 1ms at E*bil«». Pluirosof 
Alexui dria built. Ben-nlcc founded. 

Mar. Berenice; eioctod l*j’lon of Kar- 
nak; founded small temple at KT^ayr, 
near K-nc. 

Mar. Arsiriip. i'emple at AnU^opolls 
((Jow. el. Kebeer) » n*cted. 

M ir. Clfi»Mtra. A d«Treeoftlie]>rlr*Kt- 
hood of Memphis (the Kosetta stone) 
set up in Ilia Uoiiimr, 

Mar. Ci' (»iviira. Temple of .\pid- 
lino|H>lis M tgna (hklfou) fuimdeil. 
Temple at Oml<o.i fotimhd. 

Mar. — i.C1r«i>atrH; 2. Cl opniraCucce; 
converated small tvinpio to Athor 
at Phil®. Smnll temple at hMfoo 
erected. Gr«ek inikripiion con- 
taining a pi-tition of the prit-sbi set 
up at Phila\ 

Mar. — I. Cleopatra; 2,Selene. Tr-tnple 
erecteil at Contra TjitopoIU, Kx- 
pelied 106. 
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Dynasty. WUkinson.' Bumeu. Lcpdas.| Kventa. 

1 I 

Alf.\am>ek I. 106 .. ' .. With his mother. Mur. Cleopatra. 

LathyriN rc' loft'd, M4. ibvbes taken, 
after Uiree years' siege, and the 
I monuments ruim-d. 

Brukmcb 81 I .. ' I>angUter of liAihyrns. 

Ai.KXAfdiis II 80 I .. ..I Bi-queaiiut hU king<)oin to the Romans. 

NhUs DiuNtbi’S, or Aulktbs . 63 ! .. Mar. Cleu|iAlre; cxp<'lleil 58 ; restored 

55. Temple of completed. 

{‘TtfLEMY, tlie elder son of ; i IhodoruH Siculus vIsIUmI t^'pi. 

AntXTKS 51 j ., ., With C'i(*o|fatr.% his sister and wife. 

* Temple of fviroocomph'ted. Temple 

of Isis at I’hiix iNmIUlued. 

l^Lt;MT, the yuoiigcr « . 47 i .. Mar. Cleojutra also. 

Ci.Eini’ATKa 44 I .. .. Altine, ami then with Cn'sarion, her 

' K*n. by J. Cii>ar. Built temple at 

Hermomhis (i‘>ment). 

30 . . . . Km pt U'comea a Homan province. 



I A.D. BVKNTS. 


12’i I Visit of Adrian to Kgypt; and affaiti aj). 130. 

2»7 Taking of Alexandria iry 

325 ' Council ot Nica'S in tb<* reign of Constantine ; Atiianasius; Aritu. 

370 I Mict of Theodosius; destruction of the (cmpic of Serapis. 

62*2 Conquest of Kgy]it by Aifirou. 


’I'AIiLK OK OliEKK AND HUMAN AilTISTS. 


Tlic following list and dates of eniinent artists of Ancient Greece and Italy 
luis been taken from dulius Sillivi's Dictionary of thu Artists of Aiiti'Hiity. 


Olymp. ' tt.c M.UD 1 S of Artist<, Ac. , C»>uniporary Kvenu. 


, r^td.ilus of . Athens. Srollis of .ICsina. i 

: Kucheir I. ditwuvcrs Ua‘ art of imiiiiing j 

Dibuiiktl'-s of Ctirinth, ami bis daughter Core, 

I first make plii'liT*casts. I 

I rhlluclea the ligyptlan.or Clc-antites th' Corln- ' lplill*is of KBs and Cleostheiiea 

I tbiiU). inv4-nt ])alnthig in outline. Thi ir con* ' of Tisa re-establish the 01ym-> 

biu|Kiraries ure .\.n*go, Crato of i^leyofi, und plan games. 

S.uirias of S-imost. 

> A nliccH i hi.' Corinthian, arnl Telcphanrs I. the 

I Sti Vunian. exercise the art of |)aiii lug. 

j (The preci.He dales of the alwvc f.icta an* ^ 

uiKeiUin.) I 

1. <776 About this nerlod flourished Chorsiphro of Corcebus of KMs is victorious in 

I Cmto^sus, the archin-ct, and Teli-clns and running. Tho era of tlte 

i Theotiorus I., sons of UIktciis. In u rather ' Olympiads begins. 

I l>U r iK’ritid MctagetH*H I., sou of Cher»iphro. I 
l*ieonius I. of hphcsus, and 1/urclius of I 

I Rhrgium. ! 

VI. 3, I 753 .. .. , Rome built. 

XVill. 70;^ Sliorlly before this tim*' Btilarchus. the ptiinlcr. i IVnUitblon and wrf»iIiiiK in* 

i appeart-d in Asia. trodiicvU at Ute Olympic 

I gamer. 
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I 


Olymp- j 

&c. 

Namea of Arllats, &c. \ 

1 

XXV. 

680 

Glaucoa L inventa the aoldcring of iron 

XXIX. 1 

6^ 

i 

Kuchelr 11. and Kugrammafi, C>>rinUiUu mo- 
detlera, eaerciae their art in Italy. | 

XXX. 1 

660 ; 

Cl»)p!iantu.«, the Corinthian, flourhbea. i 

XXXV. i 

640 

Malua of Cliiiw appears aa a sculptor. . 

XUt. 1 

613 

Miccladea. the Cblin. practices sculpture . . 1 

XLVIII. 1 

&K6 j 

Mm'sarebus, tiio Etrurian. Ute father of Pytha- 
go no*. bccuiiu'S ciuiiient os an engraver of | 
precious slutieii. I 

I* 1 

1 

680 

l)ip«emiS and S*y1ll«, natives of Crete, attain | 
great eminence in Ktilpturliig marble. 1 
Aliunt tills f«riod flourisbed also Anther- i 
mus or Arrhenens of (.liios. Byres uf Naxos, , 
and KDdoiius Ibe Athenian. 

i.m. ! 



LIV. ' 

&6t 1 

ArUlocies, the CydonUn, flourishes. 

LV. i 

560 1 

l*erliius, probably of Agrigentum, fluurbbes. 

LVill. j 
1 

j 

1 

548 j 

' Tecla-'us and AngiUo make the statute of tbo I 
lH.‘Uan Ai»vUu. ' 

Aiioul this time flourish'd aUo Bu|)alus and 
Atbenisof ('bios, aud 'l'beoclcs the lacrmian, , 
sruiptorii; r>ontas, Doryclidas.nnd Medo.nU i 
of I.«icoDia, sLiiiiuries; and Tbeodorus 11., 
j tlie Samian, an engraver. 

ux. 

544 

Syudnu and Charias, I.iredtemooiiin Mtutuaries, 
flourish |>n*bably about this period. 

LX. 

1 

1 

540 

Bdthycles the 3Iagn' >.ian.A***riiary, and Spin- 
! til irus, no arcliiiect of l.'oTiiilii, flourish. 
About this time Aniblates. Calla-^cbrus, An- 
timaefti'k^, und Porintm, archin-cts, by tlie 
1 fouiidaiioti of the Tt-uiplu of J upiUr (Dlyiu- 
> plus at .\tl)cU8. 

txi. 

536 

Cieuitaa, of Siryou. Ibc staUury 

1 

LXIL 

533 

' Dcuieas 1. of Crutona, statuary, flourbbes. 

LXV. 

; 520 

Apdadis of Argos, statu try, mak s a stilue of 
1 Aiiocbus, a victor in the Olympic gitmes. 

LXVI. 

516 

1 

' AgLltdas makes a cliarioi in honour of the 
victory of CltostlienrH at Olympia, and about 
the same pcrri<<d eunulHea a victory obtained 
by riiiuLHiiiteus. 

CuHo I. of .Egina, Clirysotbemls and KuteliiLut 
1 «»f Argos, Slid (iiliadas the Lacedaimoiiuin. 

fluurbii OS statuaries. 

I.XVIl. 3. 

. 510 
1 


Lxvm. 

SOS 

! Ampbicnites, the stattuiry, makes the figure of 
I n iionois. z\ntenor makes statues of Hanno- 
1 dia-' and Aristcigi'tton. Arlsioclesil.and his 
1 lifoihcr Canaclius I„ ImiUi of Sicyon, flourish 
I suituaries. Thi.s w as the age also of Cte- 

1 archus of Ubegiimi. 

LXX. 

500 

1 

Hegt-sios and Ilegias of Atliens. MeDa<chmu.s 
and Srddas of Xaupacius, I'clephanes if. of 
I*liocb,nT;d Aroesiiaus J. fiouriNi os statua- 
ries. AgUopbo f . of Tiiasos, father of IV>LT- 
UNOTUs and ArisUnilio. exercl.'ieii the art of 
fuinting. Sillax of Klitgluoi, the {laiater, 

1 flourislies. 


1 


Cut»-mporary KvenU. 


CbaHot racca esUblUhci) at 
Olympia. 


Age uf Solon. 


h»lycralc», tyrant of Ssum^. 


l*lei$^trati» usuri** »>vervigu 
power at Atbena. 


Tbeaph Ixtnua lo luive liia playa 
eahlbiteJ. 


Pi.Hi^tratkl»} expelled from 
I Atl>ena. 

1 Phtyiilclma obJnlna bU brat 
prlax' aa a draumtlc poet. 


A'^hylui* pruduexa bU firiit 
tragt-dit's. 
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Olyrap. 

BlC. 

XftmeA of ArlUU, 6ec. 

Cotemporary Lvents. 

LXXI. 4 . 

493 

IX‘moph{la.4 L and Gorgaaus practUe the art* of 
paiiitlug and making plaatef'caats at Komo. 


LXXH. 

482 

Slomiua. statuary, fluuhabes. 


3. 

480 


BatUo of Marathon. 

LXXIII. 

488 

GUmdas of Rtatuary, fiourishea. Pytha* 

Ronu i. of liberum, bt^na to exercbe the 
url of statuary. About this time Pheidias 
is born. 


LXXIV. 

484 

As<.tim.<. the Theban, forma for tiie ’n>e«8atiam 
a statue of Jupiter out <if the sjiolb of the 
Phoclans. Amycla.*us Diyllu^ and Chionis 
prepare several atatues out of the spoi's taken 
from the TlifM^luna by the Pbocians, which 
arc dedfcatetl by the latter at IWphi. Arls* 
tomcilo is also cngI^p.Hl in this undertaking. 

14 >icliaituus Bourisb'-s. 

LXXV. 

4(40 

Syimoo of .f^Igiiia, statuary, flourishes Aristo* 
medes and S<rab% two Theban statuarirw. 
flourish. Crttiaa NesioU nukes statues of 
ifartiKMiiua aii<l Ari»tog< iton, which are al> 
most inimcdlatcly cri'ctod. 

Battles of Thenuopyla and 
Sa lamia. 

LXXVl. 

47 « 

Anaxagortis of .Vlgina mokes n i^tatue of Jupi> 
t»*r at the re4p»est of several states of Greece, 
wl.ich i>articipalf<l in the victi»ry over Xer- 
xes at SalamU. Idunvsius 1. and QUuemt 
of Argos, and Simo of .4-)gina. flourish. 

HipptHlaiiius, on architect of Mileia«, fortldes 
the Pelracus nt Alliens. 

.t>tchyius produces bit Persas 
and obtains a prize. 

LXXVII. 



8i»phoclet produces hit first 
tragedy. 

LXXVIIi. 

468 

0(iala.s uf .^^ina and Cdamis make a chariot 
ill honour of Iliero, lately dc^p.ised. which is 
afterwanls diNiiuiteil at tllympla. Their ooti- 
ti'Oiporaries are AgeUU:ui of zVrw. H<‘glas 
of Atliena, Callitcles. Colyntiuu, Hippias. S<w 
nlironihCiN, and Pa'-iUdes 1. Agetndos and 
llippiai here mentioned were ia^tructors of 
PhcKlias. 


LSXIX. 

464 

Itemophilus II. of Himera, and Xesi'as of l*ba> 
SOS, flourish as pajntcn>. 

Pericles appean as a (utblic 
character. 

LXXX. 

460 

SoatmtUH |„ statuary ; Mlcol.of Athens, sto- 
uuiy iinil jminbir ; and probiMy Olympus, 
M.itiuiry. flourish. To tiiiH period likewise 
lieU iig iNtLYGsemrs and Ari.^toplio, pidmers 
of Th.aM».s, and I>ionyalu*i of C'dopbo. a 
p:*lnter, and probably Cimo of Cleonte, to- 
ceiher with Arcndlatis 11. and Nicanor of 
Wrus, who practised the same art. 


LX XX I. 

456 

Ptolklms of (.'orcyra, statuary, flourishes. Soon 
afler this year Agehobw II. of Argiw pro- 
(lares a statue of Jupiter for the Mcsau nians 
occupying N.'iuimctus. 

I >eaUi uf .fIsebyluA. 

Kuripides appears as a tragic 

Lxxxir. 

452 

Ace^tor of Cuossits, avd PUi'dchus of .I'lgiuu, 
flouri'h as statuaries; N ymnus as a statuary 
and cngr.iver. 4 iik 1 KucviUuina as a sculptor. 


2 . 

451 

PiiEiniAsof Athens, altaiu; great eminence. 

rtecenivlri first created at Rome. 

lAXXIlI. 

44 B 

Alcamriu s. nn Athenian, and .Ngorucritus the 1 
Parian, luih pupiU of Phkima«, flouriAh ns 
statuaries and sculptors. In tliis peiioil like- 
wise Crliias NcaioU is still living, and the 
follow ing artists are engaged in their several 
professioas : Cydo and Ihodotus iu> stalat- 
lies; Xcnocles the Athinian. a statuary*; 
Pan.Tnu.« the Athenian, cousin of pHEinusbr 
the father** side; rii-Abeneiua, the brother of 
pHS tM A«, and TImng- iiiuiof tThalcis |>«loirrs. 
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Olymp. 

B.C. 

LXXXIV. 

444 

EXXXV. 3. 

434 ; 

lAXXV. 4. 

4.37 

I.XXXVL 

43a < 
» 


t 

433 

LXXXVil. 

432 

3 

430 

HXXXVIII. 

424 

LXXXIX. 

421 . 

1 

xc. 

42» 


i I 

i 

XCI. I 4t« ! 


Nanio 0 of Arttels, Ike. 


IJbo, the EliUAn, bnUdi tbe T<'mnle of Zeus 
OI>mpiuj. ^Jys, the engraver, fluuriob^ 

Phkidiab hi* ttatue of Athenf.^ madt 

of ivory anti ffotd, in fAe rarthenm. The 
Vestibule of the Acropolis coimnenoed. 

PiiEinus cmnmenr»-s his statue of Zeus Ol 3 *m- 
plus, with the os^Ntance of Colotes of Pjmn, 
About this time tlourMi leiinas ('allicnttett, 
Metflgones II. of Alhen-«, Stypax of ('ypnw, 
archiieclei, and probably, GirpEo. 

CkirccbUA ami Mnesicli^ architects ; Ctceilaas.A 
statuary. And probably Demctiim HI., a sta> 

I uary, flourish. This appears to have b»:^'n 
the period when Socrates, the philosopher, 
bostownl attetilion on sculpture. 

PuRmiAA de<licates hU statue »>f /ews* Olyin* 

pii» I 

IhlRUKTAB dies 

Myro of Kleuthcra, ami PoLVCLifTnA 1. of 
.Vrgos, attain great eminence as statuarH's. i 
Aliuut this time flourished also the following . 
slatiuries; Oallo I. of His, Qorgias of IaT' 
conta, Phmdmo of Argos. Scopas of Ell^ and 
Theocoatmis of Megara. 

(Jdlomb makes his statue of Apollo, tbe A verier 
of evil. 

Amphlo of Cnoesus. sUiluary, and Pa^onius IJ. 
of Mcmie in 'rbrace, statuary' and sculptor, 
flotirbh. 

Sosfratus of Hhegium flourished as a statu* 
ary. 

PoLTCLBTUS I. of Argos, makes his statue of 
Here. 

Apeltas, Dlonysitalonis, Niceratus of Athens, 
Nkodamtis of Mvnalus, Peridetus ar»d 
tmtusofCbioB, flourish assutuarles. Pmxias 
and Arrdrcihthencs, two Athenian sc'ulptoni, 
decorate with their productions the temple at 
I H.>lphi. CteUtlienca, the architect, flonnsbes. 
Kufulaoius. the Argive, rebuilds the Heutum 
near Mycerw*. 

To this period we should In all proKibiUty 
refer t'aUimschus sataTi)fcTe;^»'<K. 


XOII. 

xciir. 

xciv. 


XCV. 3. 
XCV. 1. 


I 112 ! Lycius, the son of Myro. flontisltea as a statu* 

* j ary. Tothisj«eTiotlwe should probably jeftr 
I ’I'hcriclea. 

' 408 j the statuary, flourishes 

404 .\ntipb.me« of Argos and Ariabintler of IVirus 
i flourish as statuaries. A large group of 
j htattiCM is dedicated at l>lpbl by the Uu^de. 

monians. in commemoration of their victory 
I at A'lgos-potamos, made by the follow ing 
artisu: Alyims, Patrodes l.and Citnachusll. 
! of SIcj’on, 1 Jenn as 1 1 , of Clitor, I'iso of Oa- 
iaurea, 8 oiu'>las of Arcadia, Theocosmus of 
' Megnra, and Meander. 

Alcamvnes nmht's statues of Atljene and Hem* 
cl«s which are dedicated in acknowlrd^* nt 
i of the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. 

3 ft 8 I Ariatocle-i IV. flourishes as a sculptor. 


Ce»f.-mp«)tury Kvi-nta. 

IIiTialotus aimpletw bis his* 
tory at Tbiirii. 


Euripides produces his Medea. 

,Commencoment of tlw Pclopo* 
ne^lan w*ar. 


Pericles dies. 


Ari«topbanes pnMlucos hla 
Nubew. 


Expedition of the Albeitians 
ng du't Sicily. 

Alclbiodes eminent as a states* 
man. 


Euripides dies. 
Sophocles dies. 


S<MTates pul fo (ieath. 

2 E 
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Olymp. ac. \ Nain« of Arli»l«, *f. Colemjiorary KveiiU. 


XCV. 4. ' 397 I ZFuyifl of Honicloa. the tlislinii^listiej painter, 
lIuuriiilM’A. T»» UiiM pori<»d wh must rvfor, 

I also. AndrucyiliLs of Cyzlciw. ainl Kupompa-f 
I of Sicyon. painters ; Naucyiles the Argive, 
brother atul liiKlniotor of I\>lycU'tus II., uho 
was also engaptl as au artist about this tint'' ; 

I IMnoinenea (,’alUcle»i of Mojfam, and I>aila- 
' lus IJ. of Sicyon, all statuaries. 

XCVl. 39C Parrhasil's of Kphwus, Timanthes of Slcy<«>. Veil taken the Koman*. 
I^uso, and Colotes II. flouridi as palnUTS. 

PaaUas of Chios, a statuary, flourishes. 

XCVII. ^ 362 Scopaa the celebratM Parian sculptor, builds 
the t4'niple of PalUs at Tegoa. ArltAo^le- 
tmis I., a paint4T, ftourUhea. 

3. 3SU * 

i ! 

XCV 1 1 1. ' To this peiitid l>clong Ctesldemu-S tlto pAlnter, 

y and the following alatuan«'s, all of a horn 

j were pupils of PtJLTCLVTt a I.: Alexis, Ato* 

I I prxloruiR Aristides. Iltryno, Idno, Atlieno* 

' I donu, and I Vincas II. 

C. ■ 380 ' l*oIyclclos II. of Arjftvs, Cloo I. of Sicyon, Iv- 
mocritos I. of Sicyon, floorish aa fctaluari*'S, 

I and PaniphiUis I. of Amphipolis, and Kuxe* 

i nidas, as paiiit«>rs. 

Cll. > 37'i The foltowiiiK statuaries flourish: A^l^toglto 
ofThelieii, Cephisfslolua 1. of Athens, Ikediu 
I lii« 11. of Sicyon. Hy))atodurua. Paii«inias 1 

' of ApoUonia. iNilycIea t., Xenophon the Athe- 

nian. Calllstonicus the 'rheban.antl proimbly 
I Olympirsuhencs and Stronfrylio. Hemophon 

the Me»henian. and Kucloldes II. the Atlie' 
j I nian. practise sculpture; and Miu-io, and 

' Kpliorus Uie Kpheslau. the instructor of 

i APCL 1 .FJI, flourish aa painters. 


cm. ' 3*!^ Lv«4ippU8, the Slcyonian, first n|^>ear8 as an 
I artist. 

CiV. I 3<it ' Kuphranor, the distinguished statuary and 
painter, and Ph^xiti lf^, eminent In the arts 
I I of statuary and scniplure. flourish. To this 
period, also, beloDK Miphronldes, and Ilen>> 
dotus the Oiyntbian statuaries, Cydias of 
Cythnos. and Nicius I« fiainters. The la«t 
ol theae artists OKsivtisl pRAXiTRLiJt in the 
, decoration of his statues. 

3. ’ 362 

CV. I 36U Nicomachus 1., a Tbelian piduler. flourishes. 

CVI. ‘ 366 Srr»PA8, tfce Parian, enfptg<<d with other artists 

In hulhiing the Tmiplc of I tiaria at F'nbesiis. 

Hriebii of Sicyon, the father of iViuslas, 

I flourishes as a painter. Pamphilus I., of 
Amphipdis, b still living. 

4 363 I .. .. .. Mausiilus, king of t'aria. dies. 

evil. 3S3 ! APKU.EB just appears as a painter. Aristides ! 

II. of Tltebes, Kxhio, and Therimacbos, ail ; 
painters, now llourisli. > 

I The J/a><«t>feum of HoXkar^fX$tut^ built by 
Phlieiis and Sutyrus.ts alwut this time deco« 
rated with figures by SrorAs, PuAXlTKLR^ 
l^eucbarvs, Timotheas, liryaxlA Rtsl Pytbis. 

This was probably the age of the statuary 
CIisereM. 

— 4. 349 .. .. •• •• OiynthUn war. lh*mo«theDe*i 

delivers bis Olynlbhn r>ra<« 
tiuns. 


Battle of l^etictM. 


I Tbu battle of Mantinea. 

I l*btlip reigns in Macedon. 
I The sacred war. 


Tl}e Gauls take an«I bum the 
I dty of Home. 


I Plato and Xenopbon fiuuriAli 
] 
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OJymp. 

R.C. 

Kam#w of AttUts, 

Cotemporary Fivenl*. 

CVIH. 

34H 

Corybaji, tlie pftlnttT, 


4. 

343 


Timoleon un^lertakes the expe- 
dltlcm to Syracuse. 

CIX. 

344 

Phiiochartf, the zUlienba. app<>ars aaa j»inb>r. 


cx. 

340 

Antoiid^x aiu! Leontion flouridi m painter*. 
Ix'ocharca U otill livinK. 


3. 

337 


Battle of Cbteroneo. 

CXI. 

336 

.Xntidotun the piiptl of Kuphranor, Carmanl- 
da*, aini [.teonide* of Autbedon, flouriiili a* 
painter*. 

Alexander ascends the throne of 
Moc.donia. 

CXII. 

333 

ArKLtra llourisbea. Tiie paintera cotempu' 
nsry with liim are. Amphk), Antiplulu* the 
Egyptian. N ic< •phani'a, Awlepiodorutt, Tlic<> 
of 8am«ei, MelanUras, I*aui>iA* of Slcyon, The* 
onuicatiL*. Niciaa 11. of Athens and LtenilO" 
chua, tbe pupil, and perbapa tlie brother, of 
Apki.u. 0 . Fvi<aoTKi.£s the engraver on pre* 
cioua stones flouri»hc«. To this period aUo 
behmg Hiilo the MatuaTTi*. Pamphiiu* 11. the 
eciilptor. and i>inocrale5, an architect of Ma> 
cedoniii. 


2. 

331 


The battle of Arbelo. 
Aristotle flourisb***. 

CXIII. 

32H 

AlHmachus Arbtodi^ V.. and I^iioxenua 
(the last two Inhabitants of Erctria), flourish 
08 pabiters; and Amphistratus as a statuary 
and Miilptor. 


CXIV. 

324 

LTsn prs sUll living. In this period the sob- 
Joinetl artists flourish : Lysisiratus the 
brother of IiY6iprt;s A{ipoloiionL<*. lo, !'o* 
lyeuctos Sitanio the Athenian, Sostratiis 
HI., and Sihenis the zVtIicninn, staluaiie»; 
Glaucto the CV>rimhian, Gryllo. Ismcniaa of 
Ctialds Ariato and his brother Nireroa, both 

.Vlcxnnder dies. 



of Thebes, palntepi; and pr«ibably Mene*^ 
imius 11. sculptor. 


3. 

322 


f)emr>stbenes dies. 
.Men.inder. 

cxv. 

320 

Da'toiKLss. the Slrjonian, flourisl>es as a sia* 
tllary. 


3. 

31H 


lieinetrluM Idjoleretw governs 
.Mhetis. 

CXVIl. 

312 

Bryaxis still exercises the arts of statuary and 
sculpture. 

Epicurus begins to flourish. 

cxviil- 

308 

Ai'Rixra and Nkias II. the Athenian, still 
living. F)t<^enes, Perseus, and Aristolaos 
son of Ponsias, flourish as ]iainters, and 
CallUs of Aradus hh an arctdiecl. To this 
periisl we bhouUJ abo refer Xlenteclimu* the 
aicyonian. 

Antlgumia, Eysimachus. SeU‘U« 
ceu-i, Ptoietny, asaumo the 
name of king’s. 

CXIX. 1. 

304 

Protogenea of Oninu* points in the M.ind of 
ItIuideB hb figure of laiysus FAiiur.'» Pt loa 
decorates with bis paintings the lVm))leof 
tbe Goddess .v'ttliis at Rome. 

'fbU was probably the age of Praxiteles 11, the 
engraver. 


cxx. 

300 

Cepblsodotus H, a »taluar}% sculptor, and 
painter, and Timarchus a sUtuary, both 
sons of PraxiU-les, now flourish. Daippus, 
KuUiycrale*. Eutychides of Sicyon, Pbten'x, 
Pyromadms,and risicratesof Sievon. flourish 
os statuaries; on<l Atbenloof Maronea and 
Mechopanes os paint* rs 

The celebr^l z\ lexaixlrian li- 
brary eoliecied and a>Tange>l. 

CXXII. 

292 

Bedas. son of Lrsippt is Charra of Lindus. and 
Xeuxiades, flourish as statuaries 

2 K 2 
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Olymp. j 

B.C. j 

1 

Names of Artists, Ac. 

O.XXV. 1 

3S0 ^ 

Omphalio, a painter, flourisbes. 

— 2 . ! 

279 


exxvi. 

276 1 

Pisto and Xenocrates flourish aa statuaries 

CXXVIIl. 

266 ^ 

i 

Canthanis, the SIcyonian. practises the art of 
statuary; and Mydo of Soli, and Arcesllaos 
III., probably of &cyon, that of painting. 

CXXIX. 

264 1 


CXXXilL 

248 

Nealces and Arigonus flourisb aa painters. | 

OXXXV. 

240 

Timantbea II., painter, flourishes. j 

CXXXVL 

236 

laigoous. Pyromachus, Siratonlcus, and Anil- 
gonus, flourish aa statuaries, ainl I^eontlscus 
as a punter. 

cxL. : 

2 i 0 ! 

1 

Annxandra. the tlmghler of Nealcea, practises 
the art of painting. 

iEgineta, a modeller, and bla brother Pasiaa, a , 
painter, flourish. 

CXLII. 

216 

Mico III., of Syracuse, flourishes as a statuary. 

CXLVII. 

1 191 ' 

SL&dictis, Athenian statuary, flourisbea. 

CL. 

1 1 


CU. 

1 180 

Cossulius, Uoman architect, fluurislies 

cun. 

! 176 1 

Heraclldcs L. a Macedonian, mkI Mvtrodorua. 
probably an Athenian, flouiisb as painters. 

CLV. 

1 168 

j 

1 Antheus, I\>lfclea II„ CaUistrata^ CalHxenus, 
1 lythlaa, Pylhoclea, Tiroocles, and Tlmar* 
chides, flourish as statuaries and sculptors. 
To this pcriisl wo should probably refer 
Pliilo of Bysantinm. 

CLVII. 

! 162 

l*acuvlus, the tragic |>oet and paintcr.flouriKlies. 

CLVIll. 3. 

ju. 

.. 

CLXXVL 3. 

1 »4 

Arcesllaua IV., sculptor, tbe intimate friend of 
1 L. I.ucullus, fluuri^Ucs. 

CLXXIX. 2. 

63 

i 

I 

( 

\ V'aterius of Ostia flourishes aa an archib^cL 
The rollowtng artists flouri-shed about this 
period ; Pasiteles, statuary, ^culplor, and 
engrarcr ; Timomachus of Byuntium, and 
1 ArtlUus, painters; C 3 TUS, architect; Pot»l. 
I donius of Kphesus. statnnry uml engraver; 

1 I^eostralidcsi. and Pytheas 1., engravers; 
1 Coponius, Roman sculptor; and K{dtyn- 
chanus, engraver on precious flones. 


1 48 



42 



31 


CLXXXVn. 3- 

30 

2 M 

In thla period Poalteles still practises tbe arts 
of sculpture and engraving, and the follow, 
ing artlata also flourish; tiaurua. Batrachus, 
LH^nea, Lysias, and. probably. Stephanus, 
aculptors; Aulaniu.s Kvander, Athenian 
•cnlptor and engraver; IMonvsIus, Sopolls, 
Ludiua, Pediua, a youth, and t^ala, a female 
bom at Cyrictut, painters; Dioncorides and 
Admo, engraven on gems; and Posis, a 
Homan modeller. 



1 


Col^mporftry EvenU. 


Tb« GauIs attack GnfCf. 


The Homans become masters 
of all Italy. 

The Parian marbles enpaved. 


Library of Pergamos formed. 


P. Terentln^ flonrlshes. 


Corinth destroyed. Greece sub- 
jected to the Homans. 


Cicero. Ciesar, V’arro, and Sallust 
flourish. 


Battle of Pbarsnlla 
Battle of PtiiUppi. 

Battle of Aclium. 

Augusttis constituted emi^eror. 
Horace. Virgil, Lh*y. Tibullus, 
and VitruTiua flourish. 


l*alaline library of Augustus 
I formed. 
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Olymp. 
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BX*. 

Names of Arttou. Ac. 

Cotemporary Events. 


20 

Cbimarus, a statuary, flourishes ; probably, 
McocUus, a sculptor. 



' 54 

Dorotbeus and Fnbullus flourish as painters; : 
Meno, tbe Athenian, as a sutuary and 
sculptor ; and Xenodonis as a statuary. 1 

Nero emperor. Seneca, Peraius, 
and Lucan flourish. 

! 

69 

1 

i 

! 

Agesander, Athenudorus his son. and Poly- 
dorus, make for TUua. who afterwards be- 
came emperor, the celebrated group of the 
I.oiocoon. 

To this period ai>o lielong Cr*lem.s, the two 
Pyihadori, rolydecies, liermoUua. Artemo, 
and Apbrodlsias of rralbw, sculpU>rs; Cor* 
netius Plun:>. Altlus Priscus, TurpilitMi Uie 
Venetian, and Artemidoru<«. painters; and ' 
Evodus, an engraver on precious stones. | 

Vespasian emperor* 


79 

1 

Titus enineror. Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. IHiDy the 
elder dies. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
ARCHITECTS. 

(fVo/n Encycl{jjNi'dia of Aj'chitecture.') 


BKFOUK cmiKsr. 


Name of Architec t 


'riieodonij of Samoa 

ifermogencaor Alabanda . 

Aganinlea and Tropbonlas 
Delphi 

Dcnictxiaa of Epheaua 

Eupalimu of Mcgara . 
Mandroclea of Samoa 

Cblroaophiu of Crete 

Pjlheua of PritHM! • 


Si^entharos of Corinth 

Agaptoa of Elis 
Libuii of hlUs . 

Ictimu of Athens . 

Oalllcratet of Athens 
Hnestcle* of Athens 
Antistates of Athens 
Soopos of Greece 

Archlas of Corinth . 
Calllas of A rad us . 
Ayclius of Arad os . , 


Priacipal Works. 


i^byrinth at Lemnos; some buildings at Sparta ; and the 
temple of Jupiter at Samos. 

I TempU' of Bacclms at Teoa, and that of Diana at Mag- 
I Di^U. 

I Temple of Apollo at Delphi ; a trmple dedicaU^ to 
I N4'ptun>'. iicur Hantina’a. 

Comlnuation of the temple of Diana, which had been 
Imi^uii by Cher.dphrwi. 

Aqu^ucts, with many other edifices at Samos. 

Wooiieu bridge over the Tbrsdsn Bosphorus, erected by 
the omimsiid of Darius. 

I Temple of Ceres and Proserpine ; another of the Paphian 
Venus ; ami one of Apollo ; all at Tegea. 

Mausoleum of Artemisia In Caria; design for the temple 
, of Pallas at Prtene. In the former Iw was asaisU-d by 
Sutirus. 

Rebuilt the temple of Apollo at Delphi, which had bo n 
destroyi-d by hrc. 

Portico at Klis. 

Temple of Jupiter Olymptus at Olympia. 

Parthenon at Athens ; temple of Cen« and Proserpine at 
Eleuats ; temple of Apollo Epicurios in Arcadia. 

Assisted Ictinus in the erection of the I*arthenou. 

Propylara of the Parthenon. 

A teinpU' of Jupiter at Athens. 

! One suie of tl^ tomb ,of Mauaolui ; a column of llie 
' temple at Kpbciuis. 

! Many temples, and other ediOues, at Syracuse. 

I Temples, &cc, at Rhodes. 

‘ Temple of the Ionian .Esculi^iius. 
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m:i-x)RK cHUisr. 


Name of Architect. 'i)entun.-.^ Frinciiml Wwke. 

MnestliPS . . . . ' ' Tr-mplc of Apollo at Mairnc^ia. 

Clw.rm nt s of Athens . . *th ; Plan of the cily of Alexandria. 

Idnocratea of Marctlonia . . , .. Rebuilt the ten>ple of IMana at Kphesoa ; engafted un 

works at AU'ximdria ; was author of the prop<i»iUon to 
tnmsform Mount Atbos Into a coloaaal tlgurc. 
Androoica'* of Athens . , . Tower of the Winds at Athena. 

Callimachua of 0>iintb . . i . . Reputed Inrentor of the Corinthian onier. 

.S<»»tratns of Cnidus . . . .. The Pharoa of Alexandria. 

Philo of Athens . . { .. Ktilarg'd tlie nraenal and ibe flranis at Atlums ; erected 

the gteat theatre, rehuiU by order of Adrian. 
Ibipolenius of An^os . . | . . St veral temples, ainl a theatre at Argoa. 

Pha*ax of AKTigentiim . Hrd Various btiildinsrs at AKrip'iituu). 

0«Mitlus ohKonie . .1 2nd I h-Mgn for the Urmplr of Jupiter Olympius at Athena 

liertiKHlorus of SalamU .. Temple of JupiU r i^tator (Minerx’a Chalcidica) in the 

Koruin at lioino; tempte of 31ara in the Circus Fla- 
I tnlnius. 

Galas MuUn^ of Rome . . . . , Temple of Honour and Virtue, nw the trophies of 

I M arius at Rome. 

Valerius of Ostia . . > S<-venil amphitheatret with roofs. 

Dutraetkus of Uictmia . } )i>t These two architects built sereral templet^ at Rome, llie 

Saurus of liscuuia . 1 ' . nameofthe fir»iOarpa\oc)signlflesafM>g ; andtlvat of 

I the latter (oavpoc) A lizard; and they p<‘r|)e(usted their 
I iiank^ on some of their works by the allegorical rrpre- 

1 firntatlon of these two animals sculptured upon tiipzn. 

j The churches of 8u KuM'bius and ol St. l/>renzo fnori 

le Mura, at Home, still contain some odumns whose 
pedestals are sculptured with a lizard and a frog. 

Dexiphanes of Cyprus . Rebuilt the I'liarue of Alexanilria. at the command of 

t 'leopatra, the other Imvliig fallen dow n. 

Cyrus of Rome .. Arrliliect to Cicero. 

P(*tumlu» of Koine . . .. M:iny works at Rome anti Naples. 

Cocoelus Aiictus ttretto at iHizzuoU ; grotto of Anme. 

Fusftilius of Home . . Several buildings at K(»me; the first Ronmii who wrote 

I I on Architecture. 


AI-TKR CHRISr. 


Name of Archiu^. Century. Princt|>al Works, 


Vitruvius IkilUo of Fano . . 1st ' Rasilica Justitlie at Fano ; a great writer on archU 

' 1 lecture. 

Vltruvtu'i Ot»!o of Verona . . . Triuinptial arch at Verona. 

Celer and Severus of Rom»- • • I (»‘-’bien House of Nero. 

Rabifius ol Romo . . | .. Palace of l>omUian on Ml P.ilntine. 

Mustius of Rome . . .. Temple of Ceres at Rome. 

Fronttnus ot Rome . . . | 2ud He has left a work on aqueducts. 

Ai>oLtuU.*rus of Dumasens. . > .. Forum TnOani at Kimte; a bridge om Uie Danube, iu 

I Lower Hungarr. 

Laccr of Rome . . .. A bridge over the Tagus, in Spain; a temple, now dedi* 

eaud to S.in Giullano. 

I>etr!amis of Rome . .. Moles Hadrian!, Ai>d the l*uns A^Hlus, now called ibe 

Culcllo and )*onte Saul' Angelo. 

Antoninus, the Senator of Rom<' . . Pantlu'on at Kpldaimia ; tntba of ^ICsculapiut. 

N Icon of Pei^pumu . . ; Several fine wprk^ at 1‘erg.tmus. 
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LIST 0I>’ HOMAN EMPEUOKS, EMPUESSES, AND TIIEIU 
RELATIONS. 


CAIDS JULIUS CvESAU. 

Son of C. C®8ar and of Anrelia, 
born 100, pontifux inaxiiuu8 63, 
prffilftr G2, conmil SO, dictator 48, 
a^tiasainaitHl 44 B.c. 

CoiiNELiA, wife of CtBsnr, daughter I 
of Ij. Cinna, died 68 n.c. 

Ji'UA, daughter of Cfosar and ' 
Cornelia, married to Ponipcy 
so B.C., died 54 B.c. 

Julia, Bister of Oesir and wife of 
M. .Vtius Ualbiia. 

Aha, daughUr of 51. A. Italbus j 
and Julm, wife of Cains Oct.i- | 
viiis, motlier of Augustus. | 

C. Octavius, father of Augustus, | 
died 58 B.c. ; 

I 

CAIUS OCTAVIUS C.ESAR AU- ' 

GUSTUS, 

Son of C. Octavius and Atia, . 
niece of .lulius Omsar, born 
63 B.C., derlnre*! emiwmr 20 B.c.. 
obtained the name of Auguslus j 
27 B.C., died 14 A. n. 

CuiniA. dauglitcr of Clodius and , 
Fulvia, first wife of Octavius. 

SeaunoNiA, second wife of Octavius, i 
married 40 B.C., was divorwsl by j 
him in order to marry Livia. | 

Livia Dbi:silla. was married first , 
to Tib. Claudius, and afterwards ‘ 
tecarao third wife of Augustas, 
boni 57 B.C., died 20 A.D. 

OCTAVIA, sister of Angustu.s ' 
married first to C. Marcel lus | 
50 B.C., and subsequently to | 
.Vntony 40 b.c., dicil 1 1 B.c. 

Mabceixus. son of C. Marcellus I 
ami Octavia, marrifsl to .Julia, 
ilaughtcr of Augustus, was i 
Biloptcd by him. and was des- 1 
tint'd to bo his successor, but diet! 
in 23 n.c. 


Makcella, daughter of C. Mar- 
celliis and Octavia. was thrice 
marrieil — first, to SI. Agrippa ; 
Sestond, to Julius Antonius; 
third, to Sextus Appuleius. 

SIabci s Aobii'I’A, son-in-law of Au- 
gustus, l)om 63 B.C., died 12 a.d. 

JiTJA, daughter of Augu-stus and 
.Serilroui'i ; wife of M. MBrcellus, 
Marcus Agrippa, and lastly of 
Tiberius, born 30 n.c., died 
14 A.D. 

Caius and Lunus, sons of 51. 
Agripjm and Julia — Caius, Itorn 
20 B.C., C/Citar 17 n.c , died 4 b.c. ; 
UuciiLs, born 17 B.c., C-esar same 
year, died 2 a.d. 

.\oiiirpA I’osTTJifs, son of M. 
Agripjsi and Julia, Imm 12 B.c., 
Ciesnr 4 a.d., killed 14 a.d. 

Julia, danghlor of 51. Agrippa 
and Julia; wife of L. (Emilius 
I’nulus, banishc 1 by her grand- 
father, Augustu.s, to the island 
Treiucriia, died 28 a.d. 

Tinr.iiius Claudius Nebo, married 
to I.ivia Drusilla, father of the 
10ra[K'ror Tiberiu-s, 

TTBKRUiS CLAUUIU.S NERO 

C.ESAR, 

Soii-iu-Inw of Augustus, btirn 42 
ac., Cffisar 4 a.d., eiu]x;ror 14 
A.D., sraotheri'd 37 a.d. 

Dbusus seniob, biolher of Tibe- 
rius, bom 38 ac., died 9 a.d. 

Axtosia, wife of Dnaus senior, 
bom 38 B.O., poisoned 38 a.d. 

Dbusus ju.siob, «in of Tiberius, 
bom 13 B.C., ]*)isoued 23 a.d. 

Livia, or T.tvilla. daughter of 
Dmsus senior and Antonia and 
wife of Drusus junior, starved 
32 A.D. 
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JiASDiwoK OF ahciia:olooy. 


Ji'LU, ilauglikr of DruaiLs junior 1 
uuil Livia, marrii'il to Xeru. non 
of Cicrmamcus ; afterwards to j 
Kiibi lliiid Hlamlus. | 

Gebmanuts, son of Drusus senior, 
Wu IT) B.C., Cajjsar 4 a.d., poi- 
soiud 19 A.D. 

AotuiTiKA sliNTOif, daughter of 
.M. Agrippa and of Julia, daugli- 
ter of Aiiguatua ; wife of Germa- 
utcuB, born 15 u.c., starved 33 . 
A.D. 

XtBO and Darsrs, stms of Geruiu- ' 
nicus and Agripjanu. Niru | 
bom 7 A.D,, stirve<I 31 a.d.; 
Pnisiis bora 8 A.D., died of i 
hunger 33 a.d. ! 

CAIUS C.ESAIt CAUUULA, | 

Son of Grrmaniciia mid Agn'ii- j 
piim, born 12 a.d., eiiificror 37 

A.D.. killed *11 A.D. ' 

Clavdia, first wife of Odigiiln, 
murried 33 a.d., died 30 a.d. 

OuKSTiLLA, conMirt of Cn. Piso, 
iieeond wife of Ciifgulu. j 

Tailua PADLUiA, eapousrd and 
ahortly after reimdinb d by Cali- 
gula, 33 A.D. 

C.ESONIA, fourlli wife of Caligula, 
iiinrriid 3U A.D., killed 41 a.d. 

lliirail.LA, daughter of Ckeennia, 
killed 41 a.d. 

Dki sii.la, Mister of Caligull^ born 
17 A.D., died 38 A.D. 

JlUA Livili.a, sister of Cniigula, 
youngest daughter of Gerinani- 
CU8 and Agrippinn, marriesl to 
M. Vciiieius, born 18 A i>., killed 
41 A.D, 

TIU. CLAUDIU.S DRUSU8 NERO 

GERM A NICUS, 

Son of Urusns senior (brother of 
Tiberius) and Antonia, born 10 
a.c.. emi>oror 41 A.D., jxiisoncd 
,'i4 A.D. 

i’lAl'TIA Ulllil LA.MU.A, fii*st wife j 
of Claudius. 


A ELIA Petina, second wife of 
Cliiudius. 

V.iLEHiA Messalina, third wife of 
Claudius, killed 48 a.d. 

A(Huri-i}>A Ji’NiOH, daughter of 
GernmnicUB mid Agrippina, was 
married first to Cn. Doniitiua 
Ahenobnrbua 28 A.D.), by whom 
slie had a son, afterwarda tbo 
Euiixiror Nero; ne-xt to Crispua 
Pasaieiius; and thirdly to tbo 
Emperor Claudius G4 a.d.), al- 
tliough she was his nk-e-e. M ur- 
dered .'iO a.d. 

Unrsis, son of Tiberius and PIuu- 
tin Urgulaiiilla, died in infancy. 

Claidia, danglitcr of TilK-rius and 
Plautia Urgulanilln, killed 05 a d. 

Antonia, elanghter of Claudius and 
(Elia Petina. 

BmTAN.NieTS, sou of Claudius and 
Me.ssalina, born 42 A.D., jK)i.soned 
55 A.D. 

NERO ClakUlJlCS CeE.SAR DRU- 
SES GERMANICUS. 

Son of Cn. Doniitiua Alieiio- 
barbus mid Agrijipina, aon-in-Iaw 
of ClaudiiLs, born 37 a.d., C.-esar 
50 A.D., emiieror .’H a.d., killeil 
liimself 08 A.D. 

(Xtavia, first wife of Nero, daugli- 
ter of the Emjreror Claudius mid 
Mc.ssulina, marrioil to Nero 53 
A.D„ killed herself 02 a.d. 

Pori'.EA Sauina, second wife of 
Nero, died 00 a.d. 

Statilia Me8salin.\, third wifo of 
Nero, married 00 a.d. 

Clavdla, daughter of Nero and 
PoiipfWi, lioni 04 A.D , diesl same 
year. 

SER. SUI.PICIUS GALllA. 

Born 3 u.c., eni|)eror 08 a.d., 
killed 09 a.d. 

M. SAEVIUS OTHO, 

Boi-n 32 A.D., eui|a*ror 08 a.d., 
killed same year. 
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A. VITELLIUS, 

Bom 15 A.i>., cm]*'nir 69 A.n., 
put to death stiiuu year. 

1 .. V ITELLU'S, fatlior of tho emperor, 
died 49 a.d. 

L, ViTEU.irs, eon of the ])rece«liug, 
and brother of tlie emperor. 

T. FI.AVHS SABIXIIS VESPA- 
SIANUS, 

Bom 9 A.U., emperor 69 A.D., 
died 79 A.n, 

Fi.avia Domitilla, wife of VesiJO- 
eian. 

Domitilea, daughter of Ve»iiaaum 
and Flavin Domitilla. 

TITUS FLAVIUS SABINUS VES- 
PASIANUS, 

Sou of Veeputiau and Flaviir 
Domitilla, bom 4 1 a.d., Cicaur 69, 
emperor willr his father 71, solo 
emjK'ror 79, died 81 a.d. 
Akkicidia, hrst wife of Titus. 

Mai.'i ia Fi iisilla, second wife of 
Titus. 

Jl'LiA, ihiughter of Titus and Fur- 
iiillu, married Flavius Sabinus, 
nephew of Vespasian. 

T. FL^VVIUS DOMITIANUS AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son of Vesiiasinn and Flavia 
Domitilla, born 51 A.D..Ciosnr 69, 
emperor 81 A.D., ussasshmted 96 

A. D. 

Domitia, wife of Domitiau, died 
HO A.D. 

AsovYMt s, son of Domitinn and 
Domitia. 

M. COCCEIUS N’ERVA, 

B. .rn H2 A.D., emperor 96 a.d. 
died 98 a.d. 

M. ULPIUS TBA.IANUS, 

Born ,5:i,n.'Sociatcd in the empirr' 
with Nerva 97 a.d., sole emperor 
98, dirsl 1 17 A.D. 


PoMPEiA Plotisa, wife of the Em- 
pi ror Trajan, died 129 a.d. 

Tuajani'b pateb, father of the 
Emperor Trajan, died 100 a.d. 

Mauciana, sister of Trajan, dieil 
144 A.D. 

Matidia, daughter of Marciana. 

P. .ELIUS HADKIANUS, 

Son-in-law of Matidia. Trajan’s 
niece, born 76 a.d., adopteil by 
Trajan 117, emircror same year, 
died 138 A.D. 

Ji'LiA Sabina, wife of Undriau. 
gmndnii.'ce of Trajan, being 
ihiugliter of Matidia, who was 
daugliter of Mariana, Trajan's 
sister ; killul liersclf 137 a.d. 

Pavlina, sister of Hadrian, inarrierl 
to Servianus. 

T. .EMUS HAUUI.VNUS ANTO- 
NINUS PIUS, 

Born 86 A.D., adopted by Ha- 
drian 138 A.D., emperor same 
year, died 161 a.d. 

^Vnnia Galehia-favstixa senioii, 
wife of Antoninus Pius, burn 105 
A.D, died 141 A.D. 

Galehivs .Vntomnvs, sou of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina. 

M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 

Son-in-law of Antoninus PiiLs, 
and son of Hadrian's si.iter Pau- 
lina, bom 121 A.D., adopted by 
Antoninus 138, emireror lUl,died 
180 A.D. 

Annia-favstina jCNion, wife of 
M. Aurelius, daughti'r of Anto- 
ninus Pins and the elder Faus- 
tirai, died 175 a.d. 

Annu s vervs, youngest son of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Faustina, bom 
163 A.D., Ciosar 166, died 170 
A.n. 

LUCIUS AURELIUS VERUS, 

Son of L. CeioniuH Comimslus, 
who liiol been adopted by Ha- 
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driuii ill 130. On thu diath 
of hU fatlitr in 138, he was 
ailojitcd, along with M. Aurelius, 
by M. Antoninus : ns.-ociated in 
tile empire by M. Aurelius l.'il, 
died 109 A.D. 

Annia Luilla, daughter of >1. 
Aurelius and the younger Faus- 
tino, and wife of I.ueius Verus, 
baiiisbcil to Caprea) 183 A.l>. 

h AUKELIUS COMMOUCS, : 

Elder son of Marcus Aurelius 
and Faustina the younger, born 
101 A.n., Ciesar 100, emperor 
170, sole emiieror 180, strangled 
192 A.D. 

Cttisi'iSA, wife of Oommodru, died 
183 A.I). 

IIEI.VIU.S PEUTINAX, 

Bum 126 A.D., eni])erar 192, 
as-sassinated after a reign of 87 
days. I 

Titi ASA, wife of rertinax. I 

M. DIDIUS SALVIUS JULIANUS, 

Bom 133 A.D., emperor 108, put j 
to death after a reign of 06 ; 
days. 

Masua Scastiixa, wife of Didius 
Julianus. 

Didia Ci.ai!a, daughter of Didius i 
Julianus anil Seautilla. 

C. 1'ESCEX.NIU.S NIGER, | 

Saluted emperor by the legions j 
in the East 103 A.U., killed 104 | 
A.I). 

CLODIUS ALBINUS, j 

Named Cwsjir by Septimius So- I 
verus 193 a.d, look title of ! 
eni[*‘mr 100, defeat) d ami killol 
by Septimius Severus 107 A.D. 

L. SEPTlMUkS SEVERUS, 

Born 140 a.d., emis-ror 19.3, 
niash'r of the whole empire 197, 
die<l 21 1 A.I). 

.Iii.iA Domna, wife of Seplimiiis 


Sevems, starved herself 217 

A.D. 

MARCTS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
NUS CARACALLA, 

Son of Septimius Severus anel 
•lulia, bum 188 A.D., t'a'sar 190, 
Augustus 198, ennairor with his 
brother Geta 211, solo emperor 
212, nsstssinated 217. 

Fii,via PuACTiujt, wife of Oira- 
eidla, put to death 212. 

SEPTIMIUS GETA, 

Second son of Septimius Severus 
and Julia Domna, l)ora 189 a.d.. 
Csesur 108, ernfaror with bis 
brother Comtalla 211, assaasi- 
natol by bim 212 a.d. 


MACRINTS, 

Bom 104, einpi'ror 217, kilKd 
218 A I). 

Diadi MENiANis, son of SIncrinus. 
Ca;sar 217, killed 218. 

MARCT'S AUTIEI.IUS ANTONI- 
NUS— ELAG ABA LUS, 

(Priest of Ikml, the Sun-god), 
son of Varins Mareellus and 
Julia Seemins, bom 20a A.D., 
emperor 218, put h) derttli 222 
A.D. 

JiLiA CoHNEUA Pai i-a, first wife 
of Elagnbalus. dlvoreeil 200 a d. 
Aohlia Seveiu, second wife of 
Elagnbalus. 

Anxia Faustisa, tliird wife of 
Elagnbalus. 

JlLlA SOTMIAS, mother of Elaga- 
balus, killed 222 a.d. 

JrUA Miesa. sister-in-law of Sep- 
timius Sevems, aunt of C'aracalla, 
and grandmother of Elagabulus 
and A. Severus, died 223 a.d. 

M. AURELIUS ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS, 

Son of Gessius Mm-cinnus ond 
.lulia Mnniiea, was first cousin of 
Elngidalus. Isan 20,’>, o<lnpte)l 
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by Elagnbalus with tbo name of 
Cfesar 221, emperor 222, aaisaaai- 
nated 235 a.d. I 

Memjiia, second wife of Alexander 
Scverus. 

Bakbia Orbiana, third wife of 
Alexander Severus. 

Jl’LiA Mau.ea, daughter of Julia 
Mocsa, and mother of Alexander 
Severua, put to death 233 A.i>. 

UiiANns Antosixts, emperor in 
Asia during the reign of Alexan- 
der Scvenis. 

MAXIMINUS I., 

Boni 173, emperor 235, assassi- 
natetl 238 A.D. 

Paci.dja, wife of Maximinus. 


Balbinus 238 A.D., maasaered 
about three months afterwards. 

GOKDIANUS rn s III., 

Grandson of Gordianus the elder, 
bom 222, Cmsar 238, cmp« ror 
same year, assassinated 244 a.I). 

Tranqi II.UNA, wife of Gordian III. 

M. JULIUS PlIILIPl'US. I, 

Boni 204 A.I)., emperor 244, 
killed 200 A.D. 

JIaroa Obaciua Skvkra, wife of 
Philip the elder. 

I M. JUUU.S PlIILIPPUS II., 

I Sou of Philij) the elder, Ijorn 

1 237, Cmsar 244, Augustus 247, 

killed 24!) A.i). 


Maximi'.s. son of Maximinus, Cassar i 
235, kilksi 238 A.D. 

JruiA Fadilla, wife of Maximus. 
Tnrs Qi ARTiNfs, emperor in Ger- i 
many during the reign of JLixi- 
mimis. I 


Marims, cm|aror in Mtesia and 
Pniinouia, 240 A.i>. 

Ji/rAriASis, emperor in Syria 248 
A.D. 


Pacatianvb \ 
SlOJiSIANfS / 


only known on coins. 


M. ANTONIUS GORDIANUS | 
AFRICANUS I., Pater, j 

Son of Metius Marullus and | 
Ulpin Gonliana, born 158 A.D. 
emperor in Africa 238 A.D., puts j 
an end to his life after reigning | 
40 days. [ 

Fabia Orestiua, wife of Gor- ] 
dianns jmter. ' 

GORDIANUS AFRICANUS II., 

Finns, ^ 

Sou of ■■ Gorflianus Af. I. and \ 
Futia Overtilla, lioni 192 a.d., 
emperor with his father 238, 
killed 40 days afterwards. 

D. C.ELIUS BALBINUS, 

Born 178, emperor with Pupie- 
nn.s 238, inassacn d aftiT a reign , 
of three months, 

M. C1.0DIUS PUPIENUS MAXI- | 
MUS, 

Born 104 a.d., emperor with 


C. MESSIUS QUINTUS TRAJA- 
NUS DECIUS, 

Born 201 A.D., fm[)eror 249, 
drowned in a bog 261. 

ETurseiLLA, wife of Deeius. 
IIerenxtis ETBigffs, son of De- 
cius, Cao.sar 249, Augustus 231, 
killed same year. 

HosriUANis, son of Dicius, Caisar 
249, emi)eror witli Gallus 251, 
died same year. 

C. VIBIUS TREBONIANUS GAL- 
LUS, 

Eiu[)eror 251, put to death 254 
A.D. 

VonrsiANns, son of Gallus. Csosar 
231, emperor 252, killed 2,54. 

7Emilh;s yFlMiLTAXi's.bom 208 a.d., 
emi>cror in Jlcesia 253, killed 
2,54. 

Cornelia Sipeba, wife of rEmi- 
lianns. 
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V. LICINIUS VALElilANUS, Senioii, i 
B om 100, emperor 253. taken 
jirimmer by the Persians 200, 
died 203. 

Makiniana, seeoud wife of Vale- 
rian. 

P. LICIXIUSVALEltlANlTS EONA- ; 

TIl'.S GAEUENtrS. I 

Son of Valerian by his first wife, 
emi>eror 253, assassinaU-d 203. j 

Saloni.sa, wife of Gullienua. 

8au)Nixc 6, son of Gnllienns, born 
212 A.D., coBsar 253, put to death 
259 A.l>. 

QninTS JcLtcs Gau.ieni s, young- I 
est son of Gullieiius. | 

Valehiani s juniob, son of Vale- 
rian and Mariniann, killed 208 

A.D. 

Licinia Oalliena, aunt of Gal- 
licnus. 

PosTi'urs PATER, emperor in Gaul 
258, killed 207. 

Ji LLA Donata, wife of Postumus. 

PosTCMUs mars, Angastua in Gaul 
258, killed 207.' 

Laelianps. 

Lollianvs. 

Qi intcs Valers AELUyps. 

ViCTOBlRUS PATKB, associated in 
the empire of Gaul by Postu- 
mus 205, killed 207. 

VujroBtNUS PtLils, Cmsar in Gaul 
207. 

Victorina, mother of Victorinus 
senior. I 

Maru’s, emperor in Gaul 207, 
killed after a reign of three days. 

Tetbices PATER, emperor in Gaid 
207, defeated by Aurelian 274 

A.I). 

Teibicxs FiLirs, son of the above, 
Cajsar in Gaul 207. 

Cyriaiiks, emperor in Asia 257, 
killed 258. 


MAeiiiANVs fATER, emperor in the 
East 201, killed by his soldiers 
202 . 

Macriam's filics, son of Macrianus 
pater. 

Qihetfs, brother of Macrianus 
fllius. ' 

Balista, emperor iu Syria 202, 
killed 204. 

iNGF.NrvB, emperor in Moesia and 
Pannonia 202. 

Reoalunc'S, emperor in Miosia 
201, killed 203. 

Dbvantilla, wife of Regalianus. 

Vauins, emperor iu Achaia 261. 

Piao Frcgi, emperor in Thessalin 
261. 

Alexander JiluiUANCs, emiieror 
in Egypt 262. 

Saturninfs I., emperor 203. 

Trebellianc'S, emperor in Isauria 
204. 

Celsus, emperor of Carthage 205. 

Adbeoli'S, emperor in Illyria and 
Rhetia 207, killed 208. 

SiLPicns Antonisi’s, emperor in 
Syria 207. 

M. AURELIUS CLAUDIUS II. 

GOTIIICUS, 

Bom 214 A.D., emperor 208, died 
270. 

Censorinfs. emperor at Boulogne 
270. 

Qfintillfs, brother of Claudius 
Gothicus, emperor at Aquileia 
270. 


AURELIANUS, 

Bom 207 A.D.. emperor 270, 
nssaasinated 275. 

Severina, wife of Aurelian. 

Septimfs Gdenathfs, king of Pul- 
injTa 201, associated in the 
empire by Galliunus 204, us- 
sassinated 200. 
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Zenobia, last vife of Odcnathiis, 
queen of Palmyra 201. 

Hebodes, son of Odenathus by hU 
first wife. Augustus 204, killed 
207. 

Timolacs, son of (idenatlius and 
Zenobio, Augustus 200, taken 
prisoner by Aurelian 273. 

Vabai.athi’s Atkksodokos, son of 
Zeiiobm, emperor in Syria 200, 
taken prisoner by Aurelian 273. 

Maconii s, emperor 207. 

b'lRun.'s, emperor in Egypt 27,’>. 

M. CLAUDIUS TACITUS. 

Emperor 275, assassinated 270 

A.u. 

M. ANNIUS FLORIANUS. 

Brother of the emperor Tacitus, 
born 232, emperor 270, killc<l 
same year. 

M. AURELIUS PROBUS, 

Boni 232, emperor 270, massa- 
cred 282 A.u. 

BoKi sas, emperor of Gaul 280. 

Sattbsints, emperor of Egypt and 
Palestine 280. 

Prooi'us, emperor of Cologne 280. 

M. AURELIUS CARUS, 

Born 230 A.u., cmi>eror 282, 
killed by lightning 283. 

M AURELIUS CARIXUS, 

Eldest son of Cnrus, born 249 
A.D., CiPsar 282, emperor 283, 
killed 284 a.u. 

Maonia Ubbica, wife of Carinus. 

M. AURELIUS NUMERIAXUS, 

Y'oungest son of Cnrus, born 254 
A.D., Cmsar 282, Augustus 283, 
died 284 a.u. 

Niobiniani’s, son of Cams. 

Mabceb Acbeuani's Jcliancs, em- 
peror in Paunonin 284, kille<l 
285. 


VALERa'S DIOCLETIANUS, 

Born 245, emperor 284, adopted 
Galerius 292, nlshcate<l 305, died 
313 A.u. 

Pbisca, wife of Diocletian, executed 
by order of Liciniua 3t5 A.u. 

M. AURELIUS VALERIUS MAX- 
IMIAXUS I, 

.Styled llERcruis and Jovrrs, 
associated in the empire with 
Diocletian 286, alHlicatcd 305, 
retook tlie empire 306, abdicated 
again 308, emperor a second 
time .309, strangled himself 310 
A.u. 

EiTRoriA, wife of Maximian. 

Amanui's, emperor in Gaul 285, 
killed 287. 

Aeuani's, emperor in Gaul 285, 
killed 287. 

Cabacshs, emperor in Britain 287, 
assassinated 289 A.u. 

Ai,lectts, emperor in Britain 293, 
killeil 296 A.u. 

Aciiillevs, emperor in Egypt 292. 

I DoMtnvs DoMtTtANvs, emperor in 
Egypt .305. 

CONSTANTIUS I. CHLORUS. 

Born 2.50, Cnssar 292, emperor 
305, died .306. 

Helena, first wife of Constantins 
Ctdonis, died 328. 

Theoix)ba, second wife of Con- 
stantins Cblorus. 

GALERIUS VAI.EUIUS 5IAXIM1- 

ANUS, 

Adopted and naracsl Cresar by 
Diocletian in 292, Augustus and 
emperor 305, died 311. 

Galeria Valeria, daughter of 
Diocletnin and Prisca, and second 
wife of Galerius Maximianus, 
executed by order of Licinius 
315 A.U. 

Fi-AVirs Valkriis Severm. named 
Cmsar by Maximianus I. 305, 
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Augiwliis and cmi)cmr 30C, put 
to dmlli 307. 

(i.VLEim’S VaI.EHII' 8 SrA.\IJII\Nl'8 
II.. l>A7„t, son of GiUeriua, namtHl 
Gojiar by Diocletian 305, son of ' 
the AugiLsti 307, craj*>ror 308, ! 
poisoned himself 313 a.d. 1 

Casdidiani 8, nahiral son of Gale- 
rims Maximiaiiiis, put to dentil 
by Licinins 313. 

JI. AfBEUlS Vai.euivs Maxento s, 
sou of Maxiniianus I. and Eu- I 
tropin, lairu 282, emperor of 
Rome 306, drowned in the Tiljer 
312 A.i>. 

I 

RoMrurs, son of Maxell tins, bora 
306, Ciesur 307, died 300. 

AI.EXANDER, einjicror of Carthage 
306, put to death 311 a.d. 

Lkixu's gii.NK)B. 8ou-iu-law of , 
0>u8tantiu.s Cbloriis, born 263, 
asaociated in the empire with 
Galcrius Maximiunus 307, put 
to death by his brothcr-iii-law ! 
Constantine 323. 1 

Constantia, daughter of Couetan- j 
tills Chlonis, wife of the elder I 
Eieiniiia, died 330 a.d. 

liicisirs jumoii, boii of tlio elder 
Lieiiiiiia, born 31.5, named Cie.sar ■ 
317, put to dc'ath 326. I 

AfKELa'8 VaLEUUS VA1.E.N8, niuiieil 
Caisar by laciiiins 314. 

Mautiniaxi s, Csesir and Augustus 
at Byzniitiuni by Licinins 323. 

ErTKOi’iA, daughter of Constan- 
tins I. and sister of Constantine. 

.TiUfs OiKSTANTirs, son of Con- 
stantins Cliloms. and brother of ) 
Constantine. \ 

Galla, first wife of ,1. Constan- 
tiu-s. 

Uasieika, second wife of J. Con- 
staiitiua. 

fXJNSTANTIXrS I. MAGNU8, 

Son of Constantins Cliloms and 
Helena, born 274. named Csssar 


and Augustns 306, converted to 
the Christian religion 311, sole 
emperor 311, changed the seat 
of government to Byzantinm, 
which he called Constantinople, 
336, died 337 A.D. 

Minebvina, first wife of Conshm- 
tine. 

Faesta, second wife of Constan- 
tine, daughter of Slaximian ; 
smothereii by her husband's 
order 326 a.d. 

Ft. A VIES ,IeUE 8 ClUSPES, SOU of 
Constantino and Minervina. born 
300, Cmsar 317, put to deatb 
by onler of his father 326. 

Helena, wife of Crispus. 

Dai.jiaties, brother of Conston- 
tine, Caesar 335, killeil 337 a.d. 

Hakniealianes, brotlier of Con- 
stantino and of Dolmatiiw, died 
337 A.D. 

CtlNSTANTlNfS II., 

Eldest eon of Constantine and 
Faiista, Ixirn 316, Caesar 317 ; 
emiieror and Augustus 337, 
Icilleil in 340 a.d. 

CONSTAXS I.. 

Youngest son of Constantine and 
Famsla, bom 320 a.d., Cffisar 
333, emperor of the East 3-16, 
assassinateil 3.50 a.d. 

Satebnises, emperor in the reign 
of Constans. 

CONSTAXTirS II.. 

Second son of Constantino and 
Faiista, bom 317, Cawir 323, 
Augustus 337, master of all tlie 
empire 3.50, died 361 a.d. 

Ei SEniA, wife of Conslantius, mar- 
ried 3.52. 

Faestina, wife of Constantius ; 
favours the cause of Procopius 
360 A.D. 

Xepotianes, son of Eutmpia, sister 
of Constantine, emperor at Rome 
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350, kilUvl after a rel 2 :n of 28 
days. 

Vetranio, emperor in Pannouia 
350, died 350. 

X051C9. 

FLAVirs Ponurs Magnentics, 
born 303, emperor at Autun 
350, killed himself 353 a.u. 

Decevtil's. brother of Magnontius, i 
Ctesar, 351. | 

DESiDERirs. brotlier of Magnontiiis, 
Cmsar, 351. ' 

COXSl’ANTirS GALLUS, j 

of Julius Coustantiiis and 
Ciiallus. nephew of Constantine, | 
born 325, Cmsur 351, executed ' 
354. 

CoNSTANTiNA, wife first of Hanni- j 
bnlmnus, and secondly of Con- I 
stiintius Gailus, died 354 a.I). I 

Sylvanvs, emperor at Cologne, 355 

A.D. 

FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS JULIAXl'B. 
Surnamc<l tlie Apostate, son of 
Julius Con.stantiai, brother of 
Omstuntine, by his st^eond wife 
(Dusilina'), and nephew of Con- | 
atantine, bom 331 , Oesitr 355, em- 
peror at Paris 360, solo emperor 
361, killed in Uittle against the ^ 
Persians 3G3 a.d. 

Helena, daughter of Constantine , 
and wife of Julian, dictl 360 a.d. 

Kl.AVn;S CTAUDIUS JOVIANUS. 
Born 331, emperor 363, died 
304 A.D. 

VALENTINHANUS I.. 

Bon of Grutianus, bom 321, ein 
peror 364, diotl 375. 

Valeria Severa, first wife of Va- ! 
lentinian I. | 

JusriSA, second wife of Valenti- ; 
nian, died 387. I 

! 

FLAVIITS VALKX8, I 

Brotlier of Valentinian, born 328, | 


associated in the empire and 
Augustus 304. burnt alive 378. 

Dominica, wife of Vulens. 

Procomih, bom 334, emperor at 
O)nstantiiiople 365. put to 
death by order of Valcns 306 

A.D. 

GBATIANUS, 

Son of Valentinian I. and Severa, 
bom 350, Augustus at Amiens 
361, emperor 375, slain 389 a.d. 

CoNSTANTiA, daughter of Constan- 
tino and Faustina, grand-<iaugh- 
t«*r of Constantine, and wife of 
Grutinn, died 383 aj). 

VALENTIXI.VNUS II.. 

Son of Valoutiniun I. and Jua- 
tina, born 371, Augustus 375, 
emperor of the Western Empire 
383, assassinated 392 a.d. 

THEODOSIUS MAGNUS I., 

Ikirn 346, Augustus and asao- 
ciated in the empire by Gratian 
379, cntere<l Uome in triumph 
389, clietl 395 a.d. 

Flaccilla, first wife of Theodosius, 
difill 388. 

Gaixa, daught*?r of the Emperor 
Valentinian I., and second wife 
of Theodosius. 

Magni s Clemens Maximi s. Augus- 
tus in Britain 383, aeknow- 
leilged emperor in Britain and 
GaiU 387, put to death 388. 

Fi.avivs VurroB Maximis, son of 
Magnus Maximus, Augustus 383, 
put to death 388. 

El OENirs, a rhetorician, proclaimed 
emperor by Arbogastes 392, de- 
feated an<l slain by Theodosius 
394. 

Aucadits, elder son of Theodosius, 
b>rn 377, Augustu.s 383, em- 
peror of the East 395, died 408 

A.D. 

Ecdoxia, wife of Arcafliiis, died 
104, 
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FLAVmS HONORirS. j 

Youn;'i‘Bt son of Theodosius and 
Flaeoilla, born 384, AuRUstus 
3!t3, emperor of tile West 335, 
died 423. j 

CoNSTANM.s'is Ilf., Augustu.s in 
KnglumI and Gaul 407, put to [ 
death 411 A.u. 1 

CossTAKS, son of Coiislantinus III.. 
Augustus in Gaul 408. nssa.s- 

sinoted 411 A.ii. ! 

I 

CONSTANTIFS III., 

.Vugustu.s and associated in the 
empire of the West 421 a.i>., 
died same year. | 

Gal^a rLACiWA, daughter of j 
Theodosius and Gal la, sister of | 
Honorius. widow of Ataulf, king 
of the Goths, 414, wife of Con- t 
stantius 417, dieil in 423. ; 

Maximvs, empiror in Spain 409, 
aWicak'd 411. 

.Toviuvs, emperor of Mayence 411. 
licheaded 413. i 

,8f.bastiam'S, brother of Jovinus, 
associated in the sovereign power 
by his brother 412, beheaded 
413 A.D. 

PiiistTS Attali's, made emperor 
by Ahiric at Kome 40!), deprived j 
of that title, reassumeil it in ! 
Gaul 410, died in the island of I 
Lepari. 

Thkoddsu'S II., son of Arcadiiu 
born 401, Augustus 402, cm- j 
peror of the Fast 418, died 4.70 
A.n. 

ErnoaA (Athksais, daughter of 
Leontius;, wife of Theodosius II., i 
died 460. i 

JoHAWtlES, bom 383, emperor at j 
Rome 423, died 425. 

VALENTINIAXrS III., 

Son of ConstantiuB III. and Galla 
Plaeidia, born at Rome 419, em- 
peror 425, slain by PctroniiLs 
Maximus 455 a.d. 

LinxiA EmoxiA, daughter of I 


Theodosius II. and Eudocia, 
wife of Valentinian III., married 
to the Emperor Maximus 455 

A.D. 

Honoria, daughter of |Constan- 
tius III. and Galla Plaeidia. and 
sister of Valentinian III., bom 
417, Augusta 433, died 454. 

Eithtcia, eldest daughter of Valen- 
tiiiian III. and Endoxio, mar- 
ried to Huuneric, son ofGenseric 
king of the Vandals. 

PETRONIUS MAXIMIhS, 

Horn 395, emperor at Rome 455, 
slain after a reign of three mouths. 

Marciaxts. a Roman senator, bom 
391, marrieel the Empress Pul- 
cheria and acknowledged empe- 
ror of the East 450, died 4.57. 

Pi u’HF.RiA, sister of Theodosius II., 
bom 399, pK>claiinLsl emprt'ss 
on tlie death of Theodo.sius, 
married the ttenator M ireian 
450, died 4.53 A.n. 

AVITVS, emperor 4.5.5, deposed 456. 

I.Eo I., emiicror of the East 457, 
died 474 a.d. 

Vebina, wife of Leo I., dieil 484 

A.D. 

MA.IORIAXl'.S, emperor 457, com- 
pelled to abdicate 461, died five 
days after. 

LIBirS SEVERFS emperor 461, died 
465. 

-ANTIIEMirS, son of Procopius, em- 
peror 467, slain by his son-in- 
law Rieimer 472. 

ErPHEHiA, daughter of fho Emiie- 
ror Marcian, and wife of Anthe- 
mius. 

OLYBRIl'S, a Roman sr uator, emi>eror 
of the West 472, died same year. 

Placidia, youngest daughter of 
Valentinian III. and Eiidoxia, 
and wife of Olybrius. 
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GLTCEiars, Augustus at Ravenna, 
473, pormittoil to cxolmngo the 
Roman sceptro for bisUoprio of 
Salona 474, died 480. 

Leo II, bom 495, emperor of the 
East 474. 

Zeno, son-in-law of Loo I., and 
father of Leo II., bom 426, 
associated in the Enstem empiro 
by his son, Leo II., 474, solo 
emperor same ymr, deposed 476, 
ro-establisheil 477, died 491. 

Basiliscts, brother of Verinn, em- 
peror of tho East 476, dethroqod 
by Zeno 477. 

Aelia Zenonis, wife of Basiliscus. 

Mabcts, son of Basiliscus. 


ANASTAsrcB, emperor 491. 

Abiaene, daughter of Verina, and 
wife of Annstosius. 

JULIITS NEPOS, 

Married to a niece of tho Em- 
press Verina, emperor of the 
West 474, retires to Dalmatia 475, 
assassinated by Glycerins 480. 

ROMXTLrS AUGUSTULUS, 

Son of the patrician Orestes, 
emperor of the West 475, de- 
throned by Odoaccr, king of tlio 
Herali, 476, extinction of tho 
Western empire. 

Odoacbb assumes the title of king 
of Italy. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Abacvb. Tho flat and quadrangular stone which constitutes tho highest 
memlxjr of a column, being interposed between tho caj)ital and the 
architrave. 

Acboteria. Bases or low pedestals resting on the angles and vertex of a pedi- 
ment, and intended for the reception of statues, or their ornaments. 

Aditus. The approach or entrance to a building. 

Adytom. Tho chamber in a temple to which none but priests had access. 

iEroMA. Tho tymianum of a pediment, so called from being decorated with 
the figure of an eagle. 

Ambitus. A space which surrounded a tomb. 

AMPniPBOsTTLE. Having a portico at both extremities. 

ANT.S. Pilasters terminating the side walla of a temple. 

Antifix^. Ornaments of lions’ heads, and other beads, below the eaves of 
tho temple, through the perforation in which the water from tho roof was 
carried off. 

Apodytebium. The apartment at the entrances of the baths, where a [xirson 
took off his dress. 

Apotueca. a storehouse or collar, for oil or wine. 

Apsis. Tho semicircular and vaulted end of a basilica. 

Ar-eostyle. An intcrcolumniation of four or more diameters. 

Abohitbave. The lowest horizontal member of the entablature, and which 
rests immediately on the columns. 

Arciiivoi.t. a collection of mouldings on tho face of an arch, resting on the 
imposts. 
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Arena. The central space in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Arenatum. a plaster useil on walls, formed of sand and lime. 

Astraoai,. a narrow moulding, the profile of which is semicircular. It is 
also a moulding composed of heads and berries. 

Atrium. An o|)en court surrounded by porticos. 

Attic-base. The base of a column consisting of an upper and lower torus, a 
Scotia, and fillets between them. 

Base. A general term for the lowest member of any construction. The 
base of a column is the ornamental portion on which the shaft is placed. 

Basilica. A court of justice, with a semicircular vaulted end, apsis. 

Bell. That portion of a column around which the foliage and volutes are 
arranged. 

Caldabium. a room for hot baths. 

Canephoras. Figures of females, bearing a basket on their heads. 

Capital. The head or upper ]>art of a column or pilaster. 

Caryatid. A female figure supporting an entablature. 

Castellum Aqu.*. a reservoir in the city, which formed the head of water, 
received by the aqueduct, and thence conducted through leaden pipes to 
the several parts of the city. 

CAULICOL.E. The twisted stalks in a Corinthian capital. 

Cav.sdidii. An open court within a house. 

Cavea. The place for spectators in a theatre, so called as it was often a real 
excavation from the side of a hill. 

Cavea. Subterranean cells in amphitheatres where wild beasts were confined. 

Cavetto. a hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

Cella (raot). The central chamber of a temple, supposed to be the peculiar 
habitation of the deity, whose statue it usually contained. 

Cenotaph. A monument erected to the memory of a [lerson buried in another 
place. 

Ceroma. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers were anointed with 
oil thickened by wax. 

Chalcidicum. a chamber attached to a basilica, for the convenience of the 
judges and lawyers, 

CnoRAOio Monument. A monument erected in honour of the choragus who 
gained a prize at the festivals of Bacchus. 

Cippus. A small low column, frequently bearing an inscription, generally for 
sepulchral purposes. 

Ci.OACiE. The common sewers at Rome. 

C.SNACULUM. A supper room. 

Colonnade. A range of columns. 

Column. A cylindrical pillar, which serves either for support or ornament 
of a building. 

CoHiTiUM. A building in the Roman forum, where assemblies of tbe people 
were held. 

CoMPLUViUM. An area in the centre of a Roman house, for the purpose of 
receiving the water from the roof. 
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CoKCAMEBATA SuDATio. The vapour bath in Roman Thernue. 

CoNisTEBiuM. A room in a g;ymiiasiuTD, nlicrc the wrestlers, having been 
anointed with oil, were sprinkled over with dust. 

Cornice. The crowning projection of the entablature. 

CoBONA. A broad flat member, below the cymatium, in a cornice. 

Crypto Porticos. A subterranean or dark gallery in a Roman villa, used as 
a cool sitting room. 

CcnicuLCM. A bedchamber. 

CoNEUS. Ibat part of the Roman theatre where the spectators sat, so called 
from its wedge-like shai>e. 

Curia. A Roman council house. 

CvMA. A moulding, so called from its contour resembling that of a wave, 
being hollow in its up[x>r part, and swelling below. This is distinguished 
as the cyma recta; the cyma reversa is where the upper part swells, 
whilst the lower is hollow. 

Cymatium. The upiier moulding of a cornice, of an undulating form. 

Cyzicenus. a large hall decorated with sculpture. 

Dado. The die, or that part in the middle of the jxNlestal of a column 
between its base and ooniice. 

Decastyle. a temple with ten columns in front. 

Diastyle. An intercolumniation of three diameters. 

Diatoni (duirdvot). Bond stones of a single piece crossing the wall, from one 
face to the other. 

Diazoma. Landings, or resting places, encircling the amphitheatre at different 
heights. 

Dicasterium. a tribunal, or hall of justice. 

Dictfiyotheton. Masonry worked in courses like the meshes of a net. 

DioLYpn. A projecting face, with two janels or channels sunk thereon. 

Dipteral, A temple surrounded by a double range of columns. 

Dispi.uviatum. An o[ien court, its roof so incline<l as to throw the water off 
to the outside of the house, instead of carrying it into the impluvium. 

Echea. Vessels of broniie, in the form of a bell, placed under the seats of 
siiectators in a theatre, to give resonance to the voices of the actors. 
Earthenware jars are often found in the walls of Roman buildings, and 
have been supposed to be for similar purposes. They were for the purpose 
of lightening the building, and it is supposed uschI to expedite the work. 
They are generally found in Roman buildings of a later date, in the walls 
of a circus, or such buildings where no conveyance of sound was required. 
Examples may be seen at the circus of Caracalla, at Rome. 

Echinus. The ovolo or quarter round ; it is usually carved with the egg and 
tongue moulding, 

Ei,.EOTnE8iUM. An apartment in the baths, where the bathers, after leaving 
the bath, anointed themselves. 

Empi.ecton. a term employed in masonry by Vitruvius, in which the front 
stones were wrought, and the interior left rough and filled in with stones 
of various sizes. 
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Ekcarpus. Festoon on a frieze. 

KNTAm.ATtrRE. The horizontal portion of a temple, supported on the columns, 
and including the architrave, frieze, and oomico. 

Entasis. The swelling of the shaft of a column. 

Ephebeuim. a building for the exercise and wrestling of the youth. 

Episceniom. The up|)er order of the scene in a theatre. 

Epistyuum. The same as architrave. 

Eroastolum. a prison house for slaves. 

Eustyi.e. An intercolumniation of two diameters and a half. 

Exedba. a recess, or small room, in the Thermal and other buildings, 
appropriated for conversation. 

Fascia. A band or broad fillet on an architrave. 

Fastioium. See jiedimcnt. 

Fi.utiso. The vertical channelling of the shafts of the columns. 

Forum. A public place in Rome, and the leading Italian towns, where the 
causes were tried, public business transacted, and [Xilitical speeches made 
by the great orators of the state ; also a market place. 

Fret. An ornament consisting of one or more small fillets, meeting in vertical 
and horizonal directions. 

Frieze. The central course of the entablature between the cornice and the 
architrave. 

Friqidaricm. The apartment in which the cold bath was placed. 

Gba:costA8TS. a wall or portico adjoining the Roman comitia, in which foreign 
ambassadors waited before entering the senate. 

Guilixxhe. An ornament comixiscd of a series of bamls twisting over each 
other. 

Gutt^;. Dro{« or ornaments, introduced under the triglyphs, in the Doric 
order. 

Gymnasium. A building used for the exercise of athletic games. 

GYN.SOEOM. A portion of a Greek house, set apart for females. 

Hecatompedon. a term applied to the Parthenon, from the uso of 100 feet 
in one of its leading dimensions, probably the breadth. 

IIeliocaminub. a chamber in the Roman houses, which depended on the 
rays of the sun for warming it. 

Heux. a small volute under the abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

Hemicyle. a semicircular building, with an arched roof. 

Hexastylk. a temple having six columns in front. 

Hippodrome. A place appropriated by the Greeks to equestrian exercises. 

Hyp^stheal. a temple without a roof, and open to the sky, as the cclla of the 
temple often was. 

Hypebthtbum. The upper member or lintel of a doorway. 

Hypocaustum. a vaulted aiartment under the baths, which sorvcil to dis- 
tribute the heat from tbc furnace. 

HypooA!CM. a building below the level of the ground. 

IlTPOBrENtUM. The front wall of the theatre, facing the orchestra. 
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HtPOTBAcnEUOM. Tile slenderest part of the shaft of a column, being that 
immediately below the nock of the capital. 

Impluvicm. The open portion of a court in a Roman house, into which the 
rainwater was carried. 

Impost. The capital of a pier or pilaster which receives an arch. 

Incertum. a style of masoury used in walls, consisting of very small rough 
rough stones, not laid in courses. 

Intebcolumniatiom. The s])ace between two columns. 

IsonoMUM. Masonry employed by the Greeks. It was executed in courses of 
equal heights. 

Koilon. The Greek term for tho cavea. 

IxACONicuM. A kind of stove in the vapour bath which served to heat the 
room. 

Lacdnab, Lacunabia. Ornamental comiiartments in ceilings. 

Laqukar. Ornameutal com|iartments with bands between them. 

LAKAKinM. Tho apartment in which the lares or household gods were 
kept. 

Lysis. A plinth above tho cornice of the poiiiuin of ancient temples, which 
surrounded the stylobate. 

Mjeandeb. An ornamental border, like tho fret, on tho different members of 
buildings. 

Mabmoratum. riastcr composed of lime and jKumdvd marble, used in tho 
la.st coat on ancient watts. 

Mausoleum. A sepulchral building, the term deriveil from the celebrated one 
erected to the memory of Mausolus, king of Caria, by his wife Artemisin, 
about 353 d.c. 

Metocue. a term used by Vitruvius, to denote the sixicc or interval between 
the dentils of the Ionic, or triglyphs of the Doric order. 

Metope. The square sjiace or interval between tho Doric triglyphs. 

Minute. Sixtieth part of the lower diameter of a column. 

Modillion. An ornament resembling a bracket in the louic, Corinthian and 
Comjxjsite orders. 

Module. A certain measure, either a diameter, or semidiameter, by which the 
projwrtions of columns are regulated. 

Mibsiana. Divisions of seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Monolith. A work consisting of a single stone. 

Mosoi’teral. a temple of a round form, without walls or cella, but only one 
range of columns. 

Monotriolypu. The si>acc of one triglyph and two metoiies, between two 
Doric columns. 

Mutule. a projecting ornament in tho Doric cornice, corresixinding to tho 
modillion in the Ionic and Corinthian entablatures. 

Kaos. Tho central chamber of a temple. 

Naumachja. a place where mock sea engagements were exhibited. 
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Neck, or Neckikq. The space between the astragal of the shaft and the 
annulet of the capital. 

NTMPH.®nM. An artificial grotto dedicated to the nymphs. 

OcTASTYLE. A temple liaving eight columns in front. 

Odeum. A kind of theatre among the Greeks, wherein jxwts and musicians 
rehearsed their compositions. 

fficus. A hall or saloon, in a Roman house, usctl for extensive banquets. 

Opisthodomus. The chamber behind the cells, often used as a treasury. 

Orchestra. A level simce in a theatre, set aiiart for the chorus. 

Ova. Ornaments in the shajie of an egg, on the echinus. 

OvoLO. A moulding, the section of which is usually the quarter of a circle. 

Pal.estra. a Grecian building, appropriatesl to wrestling and gymnastic 
exercises. 

Parascenium. Another name for the postscenium in the theatre. 

Pediment. The triangular termination of the roof of a temple, resting ujion the 
entablature which surrounds the building, and enclosing the tympanum. 

Penetrale. The most sacreil (lart of the temple. 

Penetralia. Small chaiwls dedicated to tlie Penates, in the innermost jiart of 
Roman houses. 

Perirolos. Enclosure within a wall, surrounding a temple. 

Peridromos. The space between the columns of a temple and the walls 
enclosing the cells. 

Peripteral. A temple encompa.ssed by columns. 

Peristyle. A court which had a colonnade around it ; also a range of columns 
within a court or temple. 

Pilaster. A square etignged pillar, t.e. attached to a wall. 

Piscina. A reservoir in the Roman baths for practising swimming. 

Plinth. The low square step on which a column is placed. 

Podium. A continued pedestal ; a ]iara]X!t surrounding the arena of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Poi.YBTTLE. Of many columns. 

Portico. The covered space in front of a temple, supported by columns. 

PosTicuM. The covered space behind a temple. 

Postscenium. The back part of a theatre. 

Prjecinctio. Tlie landing which separated and gave access to the ranges of 
seats in theatres. 

Prodromos. Tlie portico licfore the entrance to the cell of a temple. 

Pronaos. The jmrt of a teroiile in front of the nans. 

Propyl.eum. a vestibule before a building or temple. 

Proscenium. The stage in a Grecian theatre. 

Prostyle. A temple with four columns in front. 

Prothyrium. An entrance door. 

PsEUDoiBODOMUM. A Style of masonry in which the stones are arranged in 
regular courses of unequal heights. 

PsEUDoniiTERAL. A temple with eight columns in front, and only one range 
round the cell. 
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PsEUDOPEBiPTEBAL. A temple with a range of columns in front, and the 
columns on the sides engaged in the wall. 

1’teba. Colonnades which surrounded the cell of the temple. 

Pteroma. The space between the wall of the cell of a temple and the columns 
of the peristyle, called also ambulatio. 

Pui.piTUM. The stage in a Roman theatre. 

Poi.viNAB. The em|>cror’s seat in the circus. 

PoLviNABiA. Couches provided for the statues of the gods in the temple. 
Puteal. The marginal stone of a well. 

PvexoBTYLE. An intercolumniatioii of a diameter and a half. 

Pyramid. A solid square massy edifice, constructed in the form of a pyramid. 
PvBAMiDiON. The small pyramid which terminates the top of an obelisk. 

Reoiti.a. a band below the trenia in the Doric architrave. 

Reticui-atum. a style of masonry in which the stones were placed diagonally, 
so as to resemble network. 

Rostrdm. The platform in the Roman forum whence the orators addressed the 
jxmple, so called from its basement being decorated with prows of ships. 
Rotunda. A circular building. 

Rudebatio. Applied to a floor paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &c. 

Saceu.dm. a small enclosure without a roof, consecrated to a god, containing 
an altar, and sometimes a statue of a go<l. 

Sacrarium. a term applied to any place in which sacred things were deposited 
or kept, whether in a temple or a private house. 

ScHOLA. The margin or platform surrounding a bath. 

Scotia. The hollow moulding in the Iwse of an Ionic column. 

Scroll. A spiral ornament. 

Secos. The secret chamber in a temple, to which none but the priests had 
access. 

Soffit. A ceiling; the under side of arche.s, and other architectural members. 
Specus. The conduit or covered channel, through which the water flowed in 
aqueilucts. 

Spikeristerum. a building for the exercise of the ball. 

Spina. A low wall running down the centre of a circus, so called from its 
resemblance to the jxisition of the dorsal bone in the human frame. 
Stadium. A jilace for foot races. 

Stereobate. The same ns stylo1«ite. 

Stoa. a porch, used ns a public walk. 

Stbi.e. The fillets between the flutes of columns. 

Stbioes. The channels of a fluted column. 

Stylaoalmatic. Supported by figure-columns. 

Stylobate. The basis on which a colonnade is placed. 

Subplintu. a second or lower plinth placed under the princi|ial one in columns 
and pedestals. 

SUDATIO l , , ,, 

Sudatorium) A ^'> 1 'o«'- bath. 

Systtle. An intercolumniation of two diameters. 
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Tabusum. a hall or chamber at the further end of the atrium, in a Roman 
houee, and separate from it by an aula<um or curtain. In summer it 
was useil as a dining room. 

T.*;nia. The fillet which separates the Doric frieze from the architrave. 

Tectobium opus. The smooth finishing coat of plaster on a wall. 

Telahomes. Figures of men used in the same manner as Caryatides, some- 
times called Atlantes. 

Temoxes. Places in a temple where statues were placed. 

Tepidabiuh. The temiiemte hall in a Roman hath. 

Testudo. An arched roof. 

Testrastvle. a temple wnth four columns in front. 

Tuebm.s. a term apjdied to Roman buildings for public baths, but strictly 
meaning only warm baths. 

Tobus. a large semicircular moulding, used in the liases of columns. 

Tbiclisium. a Roman dining room, in which were three couches, lectus 
imus, Icctus medius, lectus summus, on which the giiests reclined at 
dinner. The table was jdaced in the centre, and the fourth side was left 
open for the servants to place on or remove the dishes. 

Tbwlyph. a tablet fluted with upright grooves, in the Doric frieze. 

Tripod. A table or seat with three legs. 

Trochilus. An annular moulding whose section is concave. 

Tympanum. The triangular siiace within the coruioes of a pediment. 

Velabium. The awning covering a theatre or an amphitheatre. 

Vestibulum. The entrance to a Roman house. 

VisoRiuM. The audience part of an amphitheatre. 

Volute. A spiral scroll, which forms the principal feature of the Ionic and 
Comixisite capitals. 

VoMiTOBiA. Passages facilitating entrance to and egress from a theatre or 
amphitheatre. 

Xenodochium. a building for the reception of strangers. 

Xystus. a spacious portico in which athletes exercised themselves during 
winter ; also the garden at the further end of a Roman house. 

ZiozAO. 'Phe most primitive style of ornament, and generally indicative of a 
very early stage in art. 

ZoPHORUS. The frieze of an entablature. 

Zotheca. a small room or alcove, which might be added to, or separated 
from, the room to which it adjoined. 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PBIXCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
TEMPLES. 


Alheua , . : 

'Fheseioa 

Doric , 


Parthenon • 

Doric . 

1 

Propylco • 

Doric . 

„ 1 

Ercchthelon . 

Ionic . • 


Paoops . • 

Ionic . « 


Nike Aptcros . 

Ionic . 

- 

Jupiter Olym- 
plus 

Corinthian . 

Eieuais . • 

Ceres 

Doric . • 


Propylasum . 

Doric . . 

Thoricus , 


Dorio . 

Rhamnus 

Nemesis . • 

Doric . . 

” 

Themis, or 
{^lesser Temp. 
^ of Nemesis 

Doric . . 

£glna . 

' Jupiter Panbcl- 
lenlus 

Doric . • 

Olympia . 

1 

Jupiter Olym* 
) plus 

Doric . , 

Basse . . 

' A^tollo Epicu- 
J riua 

Doric . 

Tegea . 

Athene Alea • 

luulo . 

Nemea . 

1 Jupiter . . 

Doric . « 


HexMtyle, pcrirteral, with 13 ioteroolnmoB on 
sklea, 46 ic<^ ^ 106 feet 

OctastyU', peripieniU hjp«thral. 100 feet by 228 
feet; Ictitms and CalUcratea, architects. 

Uexaatyle on both fronu. with wings of a 
smaller order, at light angles to west froot. 
JUnesicles, architect, 437>432 B.a 

Hexastyle, prostyle at eaat end, with a tetrastyls, 
diprosiylc on north aide. 

Tetrastyle. amphiprostyle. A weU«kDOwn ex- 
ample, thougu no longer extant, having been 
destroyed by the Turks since tjtuart’s time. 

Tetrastyle.ampliJproetyle. Recently explored, and 
since rebuilL 

Decastyle, peripteral, columns 60 feet high, 66 
feet by 269 feet. Iikkcluaed by a pcribolua. 
ARoman work, originally begun In tbe time of 
Plsiatratus, continued by Antioebus Epipbaiica, 
and competed by Hadrian. 

A sauare building of about 180 feet on each side; 
with a dodecaatyto colonnade forming the west 
front. This temple beguD by Ictinus ; colon- 
nade added by PbUo, architect, about 315 B.C. 

Uexa.style on both fronts, with Inner Ionic order 
as at Atbena, 60 feet by 60 feet. A second 
and smaller propyhea within the peribolua, 
dlstyle in antik See "Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica.” None of those buildings now remain. 

Eptastyle. peripteral, or with seven columns at 
ead) end, and fourteen on each side. No oella 
remainiug ; but supposed to have been a double 
temple, with a passage through tbe centre, from 
the sides, dividing the cella Into two. 

Hexastyle, peripteral, eleven iuteroolumns on 
sides. 33 Im by 70 feet 

Dlatyle in antis. 


Hexastyle, peripteral, hypcethral, 41 feet by 90 fed 
This structure is cclcbnited for its polychromy 
and sculpture (the .Eginetan Marbles). 
Hexastyle, peripteral, hypa-thral, 96 feet by 230 feet 
Completed atout 436 H.C. Llboo, architect 
Hexastyle, peripteral, hypsctbral, 47 feet by 126 
feet Date, about 430 a.a Ictinus, arcliitect 
lu interior, Ionic columns. 

Peripteral, bypstbraL Doric internally ; with 
upper Corinthian order. Scopaa, architect 
Hexastyle, peripteral. 


Maosa Gb^ia and Sicily. 


l'a.«tum 

Ncqituno . 

Ceres . . 

t»oric 

Durio 

Agrigentum • 

1 Jupiter "Olym- 
plus 

Doric 


Juno Ludna • 

Doric 

.. 

Concord . 

LJorio 

St'gcste . 


lX>ric 

Selinus . 

Great Temple . | 

Dorio 

Syracuse 

Minerva , 

Doric 


Hexastyle, periptend, hypcthral, 79 feci by 196 
feet 

lIcxAstvle, peripteral, 47 foot by 107 feet 
Apteral or with engaged columns, eptastyle, 182 
feet by 369 feet Wllktns, in his restoration of 
it, makes tills temple hexastyle amphiprostyle. 
Hexastyle, peripteral, 67 feet 'by 124 feet 
Hexastyle, peripteral, 31 feet by 93 feet Deep 
prouaos and opisth^omua. 

Hexastyle, peripteral, 76 feci by 190 feet All 
the external columns (uniluted) standing, but 
Do remains of cello. 

Octastyle, dipteral. 160 feet by 330 feet There 
are remaioa of five other temples, two of which 
appear to have been liexastyle peripteral 
Hexastyle, 13 Intercolunma on sides: now con- 
verted into a church with a modem Italian 
Oorinlhlon facade. 
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TABLE OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GREEK AND ROMAN 
TEMPLES — contirt tied. 


Asiatic Grekk. 


Ephesus • 

1 Diana . . 

Ionic . 

Miletus. 

Apollo Dldy- 

Ionic . . ' 


1 mams 


Magnesia . 

' Diana 

j Ionic , . 

Priene , 

Minerva Polios 

Ionic . 

Teos 

Bacchus . 

1 Ionic . . 

Samos . 

Juno . , 

1 

< loulc • 

Ro) 

Rome . . ' 

' Oooourd . 

Ionic . 

H 

1 Fortuna Vlrllls 

Ionic . 

** 

I Jupiter and 

Curinthiun . 

1 

Judo 

1 


„ i 

Japiter Stator . 

Corinthian . 


J iipiter Tonans 

Corinthian . 

1 

Mars Ultor 

Corinthian . 


Venn* and 

Corinthian . 


Homo 

1 


AnUxiinus and 

Corinthian . 

1 

Ksmtina 


•• 1 

Panlbeon . I 

CA'rintbian , , 

„ 

VeaU . . 1 

' Corinthian . 

Tivoli . 

Vesta, or the 

Corinthian . 

1 

Sibyl 


lYainoste . j 

Fortuna . . ! 


Pompeii 

Jupiter . . i 

Corintblon . 

Nlsmes • 

Maison Carrec. 

Corinthian . 

1 

or Temple of | 

1 


Caius and , 



Lucias f 


Itaalbec • j 

Great Temple . 1 

Corinthian . 

n 1 

liCMor Temple 

Corlnlhiao . 

Palmyra 

Helios, or the 

Corinthian . 


Sun 

1 


Pccastyle, dipteral, hypethral ; columns 60 feet 
high ; one of tlie largest Grecian temples, being 
220 feet bj 425 feet. Ctcsiphon and Meta- 
genes. architects. Date about 340 B.c. 

De^tyle, dipteral, bvpceihral. 164 f^t by 303 
feet C^luiuna, 9^ diameters. Pseonioa, archi- 
tect A perlbolus. 

Octastyle, pscudodipteral, 106 feet by 196 feet. 
Hennogenes. architect 

Hexastyle, peripteral, 64 feet by 116 feet Py- 
theaa, architect about 340 b.c. The order the 
best example of Asiatic Ionic. This tetuplr hod 
a peributua and pro)>yl£fum ; the latter tetra- 
style, with two rows of square pillars within. 

nexaatyle, peripteral Hermogenea, architect ; 
about tlie time of Alexander the Great 

Decastyle, dipteral; 169 feet by 346 feet 


Hexastyle. Appears to have been a diprostyle. 
but nothing of the cella remains. 

Tctrastyle, diirrostyle. ovUa pseudo-periplcral ; 
about S4 feel by 44 foot. 

Two separate temples, alongiddR each other, in 
centre of a colonna^ I>eriU.>lua. Similar in 
dimensions, but the tme octastyle, peripteral-; 
the other octastyle, diprostyle. trrcled by 
Metellns Macedonicus, aV>ut* 140 B.C. No re- 
mains ; but fhc amliortty is the andcut plan of 
Rome in the capitol. 

Suppwr>d to have been octaslyle. peripteral. The 
celebrated ** I'hree Columns,'' in the Forum, are 
all that now remain of this very fine example. 

Octaslyie, dijiteral; 92 feel by 115 feet Columns 
47 feel high. 

Of this temple, socneUmes called that of Nerra. 
only throe columns remaining ; but it is said to 
have been octastyle, j)eripteral. 

Decastyle, p3cudu-{ieripteral, endosed within a 
periboluf farmed by double colonnades of a 
lesser Older. 

Hexastyle, triprostyle ; 33 feel by 55 feet 

An octssiyle, triprostyle, attached to a rotunda. 

A circular peripteral of 20 columns. 

A circular per1]>tenil, of 18 columns around cdla. 
'fhe order a very peculiar and fine example. 

Jfo rrmalns of this celebrated temple Itself; but 
merely of the scries of terraces and flights of 
steps on which it was elevated. 

Hexastyle. tetraproetyle; about 50 feel by 110 
feet 

Hexastyle, triprostyle ; order oonlinued along tl>e 
ccUm, making U a pteudo-pcripteral ; 38 feet by 
11 feet. 

Decastyle. peripteral ; 1 60 feel by 290 feet 

ttetastyle, p*‘ripteral; 118 feet by 225 feet 

Octastyle, peripteral; 95 feet by 180 feet En- 
closed within a perlbolus about 740 feet square, 
formed by an outer wall and two ranges of 
Corinthian columns, making a double colon- 
nade. 
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LIST OF OBELISKS. 




EGYPT. 

Obelisk of HellonoUs 

liieroglypbics. It beftra the oral of Oairtaaeu I. of 
the }ului djuasty. (2022 b,c.) 

The Great Obelisks of Kamak 

HiFToglypblcB. Erected by the Queen Amun-nou*bct. 

(1464 B.C.) 

Tbe Sillier Obelisks of Kamak 

Ilirrugl^hica. »ecU!U by Tbotmes I. (U78 n.c.) 

Obelisks of Liuor, Larger 

Smaller, taken to Paris 

Hleroglyphica. Erected by Kameaes II. (1311 ».o.) 

Obelisks of Alfjcnndrla (Cltt>f«itra*s Needles) 

Hieroglyphics. In the central iiite they b^ the oval 
of 1 botmes ILL, and in tbe lateral lines are the ovals 
of Ham earn U. 

Obelisks of Tants. 

are about ten in number, and are all of the time 
of Kameses 11. ; some with only one. oUiera with 
two lines of hieroglyphics. They vary In siie: 
some have a mean diameter of about 6 feet ; and 
when entire; may have been from 60 to 60 feet 
high. Those at the low er extremity of the avenue, 
measure about 33 feet 

Obelisk of Blgfflg . 

Hierogly^ca. It bean the oval of OslitaM 1. 



Thickuesa. 


At top. 


Below. 


6 3 
5 3 


a In. 

e 1 

I N. A & face. 

[ E. & V.^a«. 
8 0 


T 7 


6 9i 
Sidea. 

A 0 


ROME 

Obelisk of the Vatican 

Without hieroglyphics. It was erected by Sixtus V. 
in 16!i6. It w as brought from Helioitolis to Home 
In tlie reign of Caligula, and was fuand in the Circus 
of Nero. 

Obelisk of S. Maria Mag^oro 

Without hiiToglyphics. Was erected In 16H7 by 
* FunUna, during the pontificate of Sixtus V. It 
was one of a pair which originally flanked the 
entrance of tlic mausoleum of Augustus. 

CH^elisk of tbe Lateran 

Hieroglyphics. Was erected by Fontana, In the pon* 
lifleale of SUtus In 1688. it was brought from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria by Constantin^ and was 
removed to Home by his son Constiuilius, who 
nlnced it ou the snlna of the Circus Mnximus. It 
bears the ovals of 'HioUnes HI. and 'lliotmca IV. 

Obelisk of the Pinzra del I^Jpolo, or Fhuulnian 

Hieroglyphics. Was ereebd by FonLma in 1589, 
during the pontificate of Sixtus V. It stood orl- 

f in.illy before the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 

t was rctnovid to Itume by Augustus, and plaad 
in the Circus Maximus. According to Lcpslus It 
bears tlio oval of Sctl 1. (Meneptltali). 

Obelh^k of the iMozza Navono, or Piiuiphilian . , 

Hierogly))hic8. Erect«d by Beniini in 1651, during 
the (K>nUficate of Innocent X. A Roman work of 
the lime of IXuinitUn. It was found in the Circus 
of liotuulua 

Obelisk of the Hazza della Mlnen*a • • . . 

Hieroglyphics. ErtxUd In 1667 by Bomliil. uf the 
time of Apries (668 B.C.) 


7e| 0 


61 0 


17 0 


3 9 4 3 


• => \{ll* 


4 5 7 4 


3 9 4 6 


2 U ; 2 6 
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SitoAtion. 

Height 

Thlcknesa. 

At top. 

Below. 


ft. In. 

ft In. 

ft in. 

Obelisk of the Pantheon 

Hieroglyphics. Krocted in ITll by Clement XL Of 
the time of Psammetiebus 11. 

17 0 

2 1 

2 4 

OholtiOc of Uie Monte Cavsllo 

Hieroglynliics. Krectcil in 1786 by Antlnort. It 
formerly stood with Umt of St. Maria Maggiorc, in ^ 
front of the mausoleum of Augustus. 

4S 0 

1 


Obelisk of the Trlnita de Monte, or Sallostiano 

Hieroglyphics, flrected by Aniinori, in 1789. A 
Roman imitation of that of the FMaeza del i'opolo. 

48 0 

2 B 

i 

4 S 

Obelisk of Monte Citorlo ...... 

Uierogl>'phics. Erected by Antinori in 1792. It was 
brotight to Romo by Augustus from Heliopolis, 
and placed In tlio C^pus Martiua where it was 
used as a gnomon. According to Lepsios, it was 
erectTHl In honour of Ptuunmeti^as 1. 

72 0 

4 9 

T 9 

Obelisk of Monte Pindo, or Harberinl .... 
Hieroglyphic. It was erected in honour of Anttnona, 
in the name of Hadrian and Sabina. 

30 0 

2 2 

3 9 

Obelisk of the Villa Matcl 

Hieroglyphics. It bears the oval of Psammetlchua II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

26 4 

1 2 2 

2 7 

Obelisk in the Hippodrome, or ACmetdan .... 
Hieroglyphics on two faces. Erected by tho Emperor 
Theodosius. An Imitation of an earlier work. 

60 0 

4 5 

r 2 

Small Obelisk 

Hieroglyphics. In tho Sultan's garden. 

30 0 

3 9 

6 9 

Obelisk at Arles 

Without hieroglyphics. It woa diacoverod In 1389, 
and erected in 1675. 

Obelisk nl Benerento. 

lIleroglyi)hica. A Roman Imitation of tho time of 
Dnmitlan. 1 

The Rurglan Obelisk. 

In the Egyptian Museum at Naples. A fragment 
found at Palestrina. An Imitation. 

65 1 

1 

4 5 

7 6 

Tbo Obelisk of PhlLo 

It is now erected at Klnraton Hall. Dorset, and is the 
proi>erty of Mr. W. J. Banks. 

Obelisk 01 Catania. 

It is polygonal. A Roman ImltalloD. 

Tbo Obelisks in tho Rritlsh Musettm. 

'Hiese two obelisks arc fragxDonta. 'They arc of black 
basalt. 

22 U 

I 5| 

2 2 

i 
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Abbreviations in iiiacriptinns. .?<•« 
Si;;la. 

Abnixaa, HOI- 
Aolmles (agate), tt2fl. 

Achilles, 1!>!>. 

Aclamns titiamond), tton. 

Adytum, I ii. 

A'lginctan epoch or period, in sculpture, 

121 . 

Mi I bronze),candidum, 202 ; Corinthian, 

m 

A5arulnpius, 192. 

Agate. H20. 

Agatlio,lmmon, 150, l.'iT. 

Alabostron— Brunswick vases, 2 SO. 
Alio, 13. 

Allion. 270. 279. 

Almandino garnet, 31 'i. 

Aljihaliet, (ireek. 347 : Etruscan, 304 ; 
Latin, 372. 

Altars. Egyptian, 3<i ; Grecian, 3^ 
Roman, 38. 

Alto-rilievo, Egyptian, 202 ; Greek, 
204. 

Amazons, 198. 

Amazon stone, 324. 

Araethy.st, 313 : oriental, 314. 
Amethyshw (amethyst), 313. 
Ainphiprostyle, 32. 

Amphitheatre, Etruscan, GSj Roman, 
118. 

Afx^i6a\auos. liL 
Amphitrite, lli7. 

Amun, UL 14L lii!. 142. 

Amymone, 107. 

Anocoluthon, .3.31. 

Anaglypta, 201. 

Andronitis, 12. 

Andro sphinx, ItiO. 

Animals in Egyptian sculpture, 121. 
152. 

Ank, .knonke, 148. 

Anmilns Bigemmeus, 325. 

Anta, goddess of war, 148. 


Antiptosis. .331. 

Anubis, HI. 149 
Apelles, 21.7. 

Aphrodite, 175. Ste Venus. 

Apis, 1,50. 

Aplu, 1.79. 

I Apodyterium, UL 

Apollo, 108 ; Callinicos, Reposing, 
Citiunedus, Agonistes, Sauroctonos, 

I 122. 

Apop (Ajiophis), the great serpent, the 
emblem of sin, 150. 157. 

Appianuiu, 217. 

Apsis, 8L 
Apteral, ^ 

Aquamarine, 314. 

Aqua, Appia, .\nio Vetus, Marcia. 
Tepuln, Julia, tUj Virgo, Alsietina. 
Claudia, Aiiio Novus, 22. 

Aqueducts, 82. See Aqua. Roman. 91 : 
Nisme.s, Segovia, 23. 

Arawstyle, 33. 

Arch, 88. 

Archaic style in (ointed vases, 24.3. 
Arches (Triumphal). 12 ; ofDrusus, I8j 
Titus, 7^ SeptimiuB Severus, 78 : 
Constantine, 78_; Janus, 7^ Trajan, 
22 . 

Aren, 22, 

Arena, 28. 

Arenatiim, 22ft. 

Area, 174. 

Annenium, 217. 

Aroeris, the elder Homs, 144. 

Artemis, 1 1;9. 

Artists. See Engravers. 

names on painted vases, 235. 

Awiroton, 227. 

Asfia.siu.s, 270. 278. 

Asteria, 317. 

Astriferi, 25ft. 

Atf, crown of Osiris, 144. 

Athena, HI ; Promachoe, 173. 

Athor, 142. H7. 149, 150 152. 

2 a 
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IXDEX. 


Atmu, 142. 14fi. 

Atramentnm, 21S. 

Atrium, l(Li IHiaranicutn, 11 ; t*-tra«tyle. 
12 : Corinthian, 12i displuviatum, I 
12 : tpiitudiuatum, 13- 
Auloo, 113. 

Auius, ^ 2Ith 
ATanturiue, 32-L 

Bucclmnto^, Bucclias, 187. 

Bttwlma, ISl. 

Baths, Balnea?, 75 : of Camcalla. 7G : 
Diocletian. 76_l Titus. 7Cj Pompeii, 
TL 

Balneum, 73- 
Basaltes (basalt), 325. 

Basunites, H2G. 

Basilica, 81. 

Bas-reliefs, 201 : I'-Kj-plian, 1 19, 201 : 
Etruscan, 202 : (ireek and Komait, 
203 : of Uie Parthenon, 205 ; on 
Sarcophagi, 207. ike Relief. 

Bcryllus iUtvI;, 314. 

Beryl (yellow;, .314. 

Bctham (Sir William', on the Etruscan 
inscriptions, 307. 

Black ^w»lour), used hy the Kji^'ptians, 
211: by tlie Greeks, 21S. 

Blue (colour . use<l by tlie Egyptians, 
210 : by tho Uneks, 217. 
Boiistrophedon, 1440. , 

Bricks, Egyptian, Greek. Roman, 8- 
Bridges, ike I*ons. Roman bridges, 
85 : of Trajan, at Alcantara. Ponb* | 
della Boflia, 8^ 

Bronze. 200 : of -^inn, Delos, 200 : 
Corinthian, 210. 

Brown ^colour), 21S- 
Buocinura, 218. 

Bust, 100. 

Oabochon-, 2.57. 

Cadmus. 348. 

Coldariiun, 73. 

Ciillaina. grocMi turquoise, 32i- 
CttUttU, turquoise, 324. 

(’iilliope, 102. 

Oimci, 253, 254, 257 : celebrated, 273. 
Cumto, 257 ; of the St Chapelle, 273 : 
of S’ienna, 274 : of Naples (Tazz.a 
Karnese), 275 ; of Jupiter iEgioclius, 
270 ; Carppgna canu?o, 277. 

Canons or rules of proportion in Egyp- 
tian sculpture, 120. 

Canopi, 101. I 

Gipitoline marbles. See Fusti Consu- 
lares. 

Caprices 258. 

Ca|)^rii, 23. 

Carltuncls 315. 

Carbunculus ^garnet} 31a. See Garnet. 
Carceres, ^ 22- 


Carchesium of St. Denys, 273. 

Carrara marble, 2Q0. 

Caryatides, 40. 

Cdstellum. 91. 

Castor, 2QQ. 

Costur, 159. 

Celia, 1^ 23- 
Cenotaph, 113. 

I Centaurs 188. 

Ci-roe, 107. 

I ChulceduniuB, 318. 

Chalcetlony, 318. 

I C’haracteristics of Greek Glyptic art 

295. 

Clmrites (the Graces), 190. 

I Cliarun, 159. 
i Cliemi, Egypt, 148. 

Chimera, 1 59 ; chiraeraj, 258, 

Chiton, UU ; Doric, Ionic, 162. 

I ('Idumys, 1 62. 

Chnubis, 300. 

XotfiartpioVt 305. 

I Chonso, HiL 148, 13(L 
Christian inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

formiiJfP, 396. 

— names, 398. 

sighi, 399. 

— " byiulx)ls, 396. 

Chiysoberyl, 314. 

CliryHoberyllns (yellow beryl >, 314. 
Clirysocolla, 217. 

Chrysolite, 312. 

Clirysoprasc, 318. 

Cbrysopmsius (ycllow-green-jade), 

312 . 

C 1 1 rysopteron , 312. 

Xoi/aara, Di4. 

Cinerary um. 112. 

Cinnaharis, 216. 

Cippua, 110. 

Cirei, 72. 

Circular temples, 23- 
Circumlitio, 22Q. 

Circu.s Maximus, 7^ of Romulus, 73. 
Clio, 132. 

CUptus, 13. 

Coohlis. 51. 

Cocumelln at Vulci, 109. 

Cceloii, 217. 

Ceeruleum, 217. 

Collections, glyptographic, ancient, 2r»f> ; 

modem, 283. 

Colosseum, fil). 

Col(^si, Egyptian, 119 ; of Amunoph 
III : of Uameses II., 119. 

Colouring temples, 33 ; statuary, 218. 
Colours used by the Egyptians, 210 : 
by the Greeks, 216 : Romans, 228. 
Columbarium, 112. 

Column, 38 ; Egyptian, 32 : Grecian, 
11 : Doric, 13 ; Ionic, 11 ; Corin- 
thinn, 4^ Roman, 4^ Doric, 46 • 
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Ionic, 4G ; Coriuthian, 48 : Oompo- 
Bite. in 

Columna, monurnentAl, of Tmjan, 80 : 
Antonine, 51 ; Pompey, Phocaa, 
51 : naval, 51 ; milliary, 52. 

CV>mpo«ite column, 49. 

Concamcrata Sudotio, 15. 

Conaulsliip on inscriptiona, 378. 
Corinthian column, Grecian, 48; Homan. 

48. 

temploa, ‘2Jj 21L 

Gostunie, Gn?cion, HU : Homan, lfi3. 
Creta viridia, 217. 

Crio si)hinx, 151. 

(’robyiua. 108. 170. 176. 

Crown of the Pliarauha, 142 : of Osiris, 
LfcL 

Crystidlus (crystal), 316. 

Cuhiciila, ik, 

Cunoi, 64, iilL 
Cupid, ISO. 

Cupra, 138. 

Cups of Sardonyx, 279 : of St. Denys, 
279; Brunswick, 280; muirhioc /AsO 
Cybeic, 193. 

Cyclopean walls, 3. 

Cylinders, Egyptian, 289. 

Cynocej)halu8, 137. 

Dnctylogia, 253. 

Dactyloglyptic, 2.55. 

Dactylography, 255. 

Dact> lothcc^i, 255. 

Dtedalcao period or epoch in sculpture, 

m. 

Dates, in Egyptian in.scriptions, 342 ; 
(ireek. ^ 3^ Homan, 37^ I 
Christian. .397. 

Decustylc, 3iL i 

Declineoftlieartof sculpture, Egyptian, 
116 : Etruscan, 123; Grc*ek, 136 ; , 
Roman, 139. 

Denictor, 167. 

Dcmotic writing, 337. 340 ; wheu first j 
used, 341. 

Deteriiiinativo signs in hieroglyphics, 
338. 

Diamond, 309. 

Diana, 16!l ; Lucifera, 170 : Ijnciua, 
111 : Hecate, 171 : Triformis, Trivia 
of the Ephesians, 171. 

Diastyle, 33. 

Atarovoit 3. 

Ata^(tf>taTa (pnoeinctioiKs . 64. 
Dicthyotheton, 1. 

Didoron, n brir k, 8. j 

Dignmma, 348. , 

Dioiiynus. See Ikicchus, 181. 

Dioscuri, 200. 

Dioscoridcs, 257. 2G8. 277. j 

AivAotr. 5tTAtft8iOK, 162. 

Distemper painting, 218, 226. i 


Divus, 378. 

Doric column, Grecian, 44 ; lioman, 4iL 

h‘mple, 24 a 

Drill (terebm), 255. 

Dnilian column, 5E ^4. 

Egyptian IX ities, throj forms, 14fl ; 
three orders, 1 11. 

. GlypUtgniphy, 285. 

i painting, 210. 

I Palffiography, 337. 

style in sculpture. 115. 

Hxmz, 66. 

I Eileythuia, 14H. 150. 

I l*3(oothcsium, 16. 

Ellipsis, 331. 

j Embalming, three modes, 33. 

I Emerald, 300. 

H^tSiwXotStoK, 1 62. 

Kmplectou, ^ 2* 

Encaustic painting, 218. 219. 

Enchorial. See iXMiioth*. 

Engraved stones, 250. See SUmes. 

celebrated engraved stones, 

273. 

Engravers. Groik, anterior to Alex- 
ander, 267. From the time of 
Alexander to the ago of Augustus, 
267. Age of Augustus, 268. Pos- 
terior to A ugustu.s, 263. Whose ago 
is uncertain, 270. Homan, 272. 
Ix>wer Empin\ 272. 

Engraving, invention of the art on hard 
stones attributed by Mr. King to 
the engravers of Nineveh, 253 ; 
Egyptian engraving much earlier, 
2.53, 

Enigmatic (class of hieroglyphs), 337. 
338. 

Epitaphs. Greek. 353 ; Putidiean. 358 : 
of Polychronius, 360; Etruacau, : 69. 
371 ; Hoinun, 381 ; of Scipio, 380 : 
of 8ypliax, 300 ; of Bihulu.s 390 : 
Epitaphs, 392 ; Christian, 396. 400. 
EinflnMg. 105. 

Epithemuta, 106. 

£[KX'hs in the art of sculpture. See 
Periods. 

E])ochs of Painte-l Vas(;s, 243. 

Erato. li»2. 

'Hpua, 165 
Ercle, 158. 

Eros, 189. See Cupid. 

Kssoiiilt*. 315. 

Ktnisean alphulx-t, 3<14. 

deities, lihL 

Glyptography. 20Q. 

in.>criplions. at (»ubbio, 365 : 

at Perugia, 366. 

language, its origin, nccoitl- 

iiig to Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
Miiller, 367. 
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Etrnscan paintiDg. 213. 

Paleography, 333^ 

people, 3»>3. 

style in sculpture, 12L 

— t« mplc, 22. 

Eugiihian tables, 3H5 : Ktruscau, 3C5; 

I.atin, 374. 

Euripiis, 23. 

Eujjtyle, 33. 

Eut* rpc, 132. 

Eiityelioii, 278. 

Evmlufi, 2r>3. 278. 

Exedra. H, 2fi* 


Fates, 103. 

Fnsti Ctiijsularos, 323; Verriani, 379. 
Fauces, 13. 

Fauus, 184. 

Flora, 

Fnm, 80. 

Fortune. 103. 

Forum of ronii>eH. 8L 
Fratrea Arvak*s, 373. 

FrcK’o painting, 218, 22Q. 

Friiridariun), 23. 

Funereal inscriptions, Greek, 333 ; 
Etruscan. 360 ; Roninn. 380 ; Chris- 
tian, 3l)o. 

Garnet, 31.5 : pyrope, almandine, Siriaiu, 
giiamnocino, hyucinthinc, essonite, 
cjirbuncle, 315. 

Gate, gateways, 80. 

Gcmnm Augusten, 274. 

Genii 'four) of Amenti, lUl, 144, 141L 
Glyptic art (ineclmnicHl process), 255 : 
Egyptian, 285 ; Etruscivn, 290 ; 
On ck, 204 ; Roman, 207. 

Glyptic, 250. 

Glyptography, or Engraved Stones. 250 ; 
origin and histfjry, 252 : inuterialft, 
2.55 ; kiiowledgo and tests. 258 ; 
subjects. 2G2 ; ancient glypto;^- 
pliic collections, 2G5 ; ancient artists, 
2C1L 

Gn/eus, 208. 278. 

Gnostic engraved gems, 20iL 
Graces, 100. 

Granite, 326. 

Greek deities, 16i3. 

inscriptions. See Tns<Tiptio?is. 

stylo in sculpture, 123. 

(archaic) style in painted vases, 

24.3. 

— beautiful style in painted vases, 

24E 

Gr«<*n ^colour) uae<l by tlie Egyptians, 
211 ; by the Grcck^ 217. 

Group, 160. 

Grylli, 257. 

Guamaerino (gnnict . 315. 


Gymeconitia, IIL 
Gyn»ceum, 10. 

Haded. 153, 

Ha^matiU'S fh®matite'i. 325. 

Hall, hypostyle, of Kamak, 12. 

Hnpimou, the Nile, 146. 

Ilnrpv tomb frum Xaiithus, lOtL 
Hebe.' 105. 

H(‘liotrope or bloodstone, 317. 
Heliotropium, 317. 

Hephaestus, liL .See Vulcan. 

Hera, 165. See Juno. 

Hercules. 105; Faruese, 196. 

Hemm, 160. 

Hermnpbmditus, 100. 

Hermes, 170 ; logios, 180. See Mer- 
ciir)’. 

Hestio, 181. See V'esta. 

Hot, liE 
Hcxastylc, 33. 

Hicraco sphinx, 151. 

t Hieratic writing. 332; invention of, 
340 ; when used, 340. 
i Hieroglyphic writing, 332; four classes, 
337 : arrangement of, 33^ antiquity 
of, 330 ; number of signs used, 340. 

^ Hicnm, 23. 

I Hiniation, 162. 

Hip|wKin>me, 24, 

I HisU'rit'al inscriptions: Parian chronicle. 

, 351 ; Rigean, 357: Votida^n, 358 ; 

Fasti Consulores. 379 : Kalemiarium 
Prasnestinum, 379: Monumentum 
Ancymnuni, 328 ; ^lonumentum 
Adulilanum. 333. 

Horluit, Agatlaxiicnion, 150. 

Hortii, 150. 

Horns, LLL Hill 143. 150. 

: Houses, Epj’ptian, 0_; Greek. 10 ; Bo- 
i man, IQ. 

Hyacinth t iiicyntli), 313- 
I Hynointhine garnet. 315. 

I Hyacinthus (suppliire), 311. 

' Hygiein, 102. 
j Hvllijs. 271,228. 

Hyraettus, marble of, 208. 

Hymn of the Fratres .\rvalcs, 323. 
liypsetbnil, 33a 34. 

Hyjiergff an tombs, M. 

Hy|)ocnustu]n, 2lL 
Hyjxigspim tombs. 94. 

HyfKistyle, 16. 

Hysginum, 218. 

Inspis (chalcedony^, 318. 
j Ibis, 157. 

! IdiYigrapbic (Bunsen’s U?nn for sym- 
Ixtlioal signs ', 338. 

Ikonoyrapbic (class of hieroglyphs), 
3H7. 338. 

Imitations of gems, piveious stones, 328. 
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Imperutor, iu inflchptions, 378. 

Impre^ionB of gems, modent, 327 ; 
ancient, 327. 

In antU, 32. 

Inc< rtum, 1. 

Indigo, liuiicutn, 217. 

Inscriptions on gems, 2d0. 

— on puintCMl 330. 

on rings, 345. 

Io:,cription8, also roli^igmphf, iu- 
S('ril>o>l, engrtiVinl, laid on, 323 ; 

liilingual, trilingual. »13(» : melric, 

332 ; ivligious, histuricsd, 1^42 : scicn- 
tiHc, funereal, Chrif^iiin, 333 ; collec* 
tiuns, published, 333 ; in mu.<4eums, 
33d : Kgyptinn, 342 ; direction of 
tlio lines of Egyptian inscriptions, 

333 : of Greek iii!>cription8, 348 ; 

Greek. 3td : monumental, Sril ; 

lidiriiig decrees, treaties, etc., 350 ; 

TpoaKuyTifxaTOy 353 ; funcrcul, 353 ; 
Sigln, 355: examples of Greek in- 
bcriptions, 357 : Etruscan, 3»)3 : in- 
s4'ription at Gubbio, 305 : at Perugia, 
3di}; votive inscriptions. 308 ; fune- 
real, 300 : Koiunii, 372: hymn of 
the Frativs Arrales, 373 : Duilian 
Cf»luiiin, 374 ; on snrcoplmgns of 
Sci[»io, 374 : Latin tablets of Eu- 
gnbiuin, 374 : <’onncoU*d with reli- 
gious worship, 375: historical, 370 : 
Fasti Consulnros. 370 : Kalciidarinm 
rrjeiiestiuum, 370 : Momimentum 
Ancyranum, 370 : funereal, 380 : 
Sight, 383 ; examples of Uonian in- 
scriptions, 388 ; Christian, 305: all 
funereal, 305 : symlads u-sed, 300 : 
foruuilfc. 300 : De Itossi’s classihra- 
tion. 307 : gnimtimtitnd jieeuliaritics, 
31>8 : names found in them, 30H: 
Sigla, 3!)0 ; examples of Christian 
inscriptions, 40Q. 

Inscriptions, oelebrat<-<l, of Adulis, 33:> : 1 
Ko.setta stone, 342 : r»f Abydos, of 
Karnuk, 343 : of Memphw, 343 : of 
Tunis, 34 r> : Sigean. 3,57 ; Potuliean, 
358 : Eugubian tables, 305 : <*f 

Perugia. 300 : hymn r*f the Fmtres 
Arvales, 373 : on Duilian column, 
374. 3S8 : on Bareophngus of Scipio, 
37t.3’<0: I/»tin tablets of Eugubitim, 
374 : Fasti CoiKsiilares. 379 : Kalen- 
dariiim Prffinestinum, 370; Monu- 
luentum Ancyranum, 370 : on areh 
of Titus, 301 : on column of Trajan, 
301 ; on arch of Septimius Severus, 
301 : on arch of Gallicnus, 302 : on 
arch of Constantine, 302. 

Inhigii, celebrated, 277. 

Intagli<t, 257. 

IntngUo rilievato, 1 10, 20L 

Ionic column, Grecian, 41 : Roman, 4lL 


Ionic temples, 2L 
Iris, 10.5. 

Im^lur horizontal walls. 5. 

Isiac table, 345. 

Lsis, HIL HO, 150. 

Isidonium, 3. 

Jade f' Yellow green). 317 : (dark gpecn\ 

322. 

Jasper, .322. 

Juilgment of the soul. 103. 

Juno, 1 05 : Proniiba, Sospita, 100. 
Jupiter Olympius of Phidias, 130 ; as 
n*8htre«l by Quatromere de Quincy. 
130 : by Flaxiniin, 164. 

Jupiter, 103 ; S**rupis, 103. 

Knlciulnrium Prmncstiniira, 370. 

KoAor ou painted vases, 2.30. 

Kaecrtf, 2 ID. 

KfpKt^ft. cunci, IIL 
Kiiem, 141. 145. 

Kings, Egyptian, 153. 

Kionedoii, 340. 

Kiot'ff, 1 05. 

KAl'/lttKCT, tlL 
KKifitucrripts, 05. 

Kneph. HO. 3QtL 

Knowledge and test of engraved stoaos, 
258. 

Koilanaglypho, 201. 

KruAov, ciivea, QL 
KoAiror. 1 02. 

Koppa, 348. 

Kuo»'or, 217. 

Tinbruni, 7^ TlL 
lijiconicum, 15. 

Lnnd^en|)e painting, 224. 

Lunzi, his mode of interpreting Etruscan 
inscriptions, 300. 

T<{jpi«Uiry style. .331, 350. 

TjUpis lazuli, 323. 

Dirarium, Li. 
liUsa, 150. 

I..ateres, crudi, n»cti. 9. 

Latin alplinhet, Mommsen's opinion os 
to its origin, 372. 

langiuige, lc{«ius' opinion on 

its origin, 315: Xiehuhr'a 375. 
— — tablet of Kugubium, 374. 
Lavocrum, IlL 

I^pucachales * white cornelian , .310. 
Lighting of temples. 3L 
Litho&tn»ton, 227. 

Ao^fioi*, 05. 

I/»sna, 1.50, 

Ludius, 222. 

AvKa0ayros, 352. 

Luni, marble of, 208. 

Lysippus. 134. 

Lithocollesis, 255. 
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Lithoglyphi, 255. 

Lychnis (ruby;, .‘111. 

Lyncurium (jacinth), .31,’t 

Mtt, 142, LtL 
MicnadcB. 1W7. 

Mionianuni, S3, 

Magm-s (niaKnetitc', 325 
Malacliitc, 323 
Alania, T53. 

Alantus, 15!). 

Marble, 208 : Parian, Pcntclic, Ily- 
mcttaii, of Tliusus, of Luui, 208 
Marmoratuin, 920 

Alars, 174: Gradivus, Stator, Uitor, 
Victor, Pacifer, 175. 

Masonry, K(f>’ptian, 2^ Grecian, 3; 

Italian. ^ lioman, five sixties, 2, 
Materials employed in the slyptic art, 
2.55 

Man, H2, 140 

Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 107. 

Muut, 141, 146, 112. 

M.-an, 1,59. 

Aleleagcr, 199. 

Meliiiuiu, 218. 

Jlelporaene, 192. 

Alenvra, 158. 

Meplat, 2,59. 

Mercury, 179 : Belvedere, ISO. 

Meta, 22. 

Methods of painting used by the 
ancients (fresco, distemper, en- 
caustic), 218. 

Slezr/) rili. vo, 2iH, 205; in gems, 257. 
Alilliary column, 52, 

MiATor, *2 1 (»■ 

Mitiervft, 171. 

Minium, 216. 

I'lithmic engraved i>tones, 29.). 

Mithras, 291). 

Moine, the fate.*, lia. 

Molr»cl)i{e,.j /nc*pliriU'\ .^22. 

Monogram of ChrL>t.'H96. 

Monopteral, 21, 

Manumontum. 109: Adulitanum, 333 ; 

Aiicyraiiiiin, 379. ’ 

Monnorio, 313. 

Mortar, 2, 

Moaiic, 226j Egyptian. 227i Greek, 
22~ • -29 : of Pergnmos, 228 : of 
Diiwcoridcs, 228: of Palestrina, 
2-9 : of the house of Pansa. Pomiwii, 
i Bornan, 2211; of the Lower 
Empire, 2:10. 

Slummies. ^ Egyptian, ^ Greek, | 

Alummiiii’ation, why adopted by the I 
Egyptians, Qij. 

Mummy raise, lOOj of Queen .Imasis, 
mi ; of .Mcnkare, 101. 

Muntii, ^ 1^ 150, 


Miiro.v. 217, 218. 

Murrhina (fluor spar;, 281, 321 
Aliirrliine vases, 280. 

Maws, 190. 

Mythology of sculpture, 140. 

, NolSm, 1 05. 

I Xaos, 2iL 

Xanmaehiie, 7.3, 

Xaval column, 51. 

Xaxiiim, 2,55. 

Xecm|x)lis (Etruscan), 109. 

Xeith, 111, 146, H9, laO. 

Xoinesis, 194. 

Nephrite, ,322. 

Neplhys. H3, 148. 

Ncpliine, liPi. 

Nethuns, 159. 

I Xetix), 147. 

Xicias, 21,5. 

Nicolo, 319. 
j Nike, 195. 

Nomenclature (English and Italian) of 
[laintesl vases, 243. 

Nortiii, 1.59. 
i X ucleus, 82. 

OlielLsks, ^ 72j inscription on, 315 
I Olrsidiunum (obsidian), 32.). 

I Ochrr* {&)(pa). 217. 

Octastyle, iKL 
<Eei, m. 

, Olympiads. Greek, 331 ; Komnn, 352. 

OMychina, oriental alsbaster, 282 
I Onyx, 319: oriental alabaster, 282, 

I am. 

j 0|Milu8 (opal), .3 111. 

Ophites, serpentine, 32il. 

I Opisthodomos, 24. 

( Opas ineertum, 2, 

musivum, 226. 

retieulatiim, ^ 2, 

seetilc, 227. 

te.s.selutum. or vcrmiculatum, 227. 

Opx^ttrrpa, 64, 65, 

Orelustm, 66, 

Orpheos, 199. 

Osiris. 143, JJ6, 1.50. 

0.siris-Apis = Seropis, 14!) 

Osiiii, 7^ 

Ostium, m. 

O.siriim, 217. 

Ovals, royal Egyptian, 133 ; containing 
name and title of kings, 341 : ovals 
of Baniescs II., 341. 

Painting. Egyptian, 210: Etruscan, 
lil3 : Greek, 214 : Boiiian, 222. 
Paintings at i’otnpcii, 223. 

Palamedi 8. 348 

Paleography, or inscriptions, aim and 
utility of its study, 328: materials 
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which bcnr inscriptions, 329 : relative 
importance of inscriptions, 330 : cri- | 
tic.il knowledge of iuseriptioos, 3iil : 
ciassitication of insoriptious, 332 ; , 
history of palaeography, 333 : Kgyp- 
tiin, 337 : Gn tk, 340; Ktruscan, 
303; Roman, 372 : Christian, 395. . 

Falla, m. 

Pallas. 11^ 173, 2m 
Pampliilus, 278. 

Pan, 18*i. 

Panels, 210. 

Papyri, 102. 

Hapa<rKT}yia, 65. 

Parian chronicle, 3.5 ! . 

marble. 208. 

Purrhosius, 214. 

Pasht, 142, lilL 
Prtlin»ent, 2L 
IVntadoron. n brick. 8. 

Pentelic marble, 2U8. 

Peplt>s 162. 

Perilxjjos, 23. 

Pt-rulot, 313. 

Perioilfi of tlie art of sculpture — Kgyp- 
tian, llo: Etruscan, 121 ; Greek, 
123 ; Daxhih an, 124 ; .<£ginetan, 
l2l; Phidian, 122: Pmxitelean, 
133 ; decline. 136 ; Roman, 136. 
Periods of tlie Greek school of glyptics, 
29r>. 

Peripteral, 32. 

Peristyle, 1.3. 

Persephone, 193. 

Perseus, 199. • 

PetH.-ius, 162. 

Pliiiliau {Hrriod or epoch of scnlptarc, 
132. 

riuouix, 153. 

Phonetic (cluss of hieroglyphs), 337. 
332. 

Phtuh, 142, 145, lASL 
Phtah’Sokkari. 148. 

Phuphlun-s, 158. 

Pi.-H Uin, Tib 20. 

Plans of temples, 31. 

Pla>ina, 317. 

Pluto, IW3. 

Poflium, 

P<»lliix, 20Q. 

Polychromy, 219 : employed at the 
early and lute periods of art, 222 
Polygnotua, 214. 
polygonal walls, 3. 

Pulylithic sculpture, 209. 

Polymnia, 192. 

Pons. Sublicius, Palutinua, Fabricius, 
Ccstius, Junieulum,Triumpbulk, 32 : 
.Elius, Milvius, Xarniensis, 3tL 
Porpbyrites (porphyry), 326. 

Poriu IriumpholU, 12. 

Poetiemn. 24. 


Ptistscenium, 6^ 62. 

PotiiUean inscription, 3:58. 

Prase, 317. 

Prasius, 312 ; heliotrope, 323. 
Priocinctiones, 64^ 63. 

Praxitelean epoch or i^riod in sculp- 
ture, 133. 

Primitive tombs at Saturnia, 108. 
Proimoa, 2L 
Propyloii, llL 
Prohrenium, 66. 

Prowerpino, 193. 

TlpOtTKtiVlOVt >»5. 

UpoffKvyrifia. 353. 
npotrrar. Vestibule, IQ. 

Prostyle, 32. 

Prt»thyr\im, 12. 

Protogem s, 215. 

Psclieiit, 144. 

Pseudo-dipteral, 32. 

P.'4?udo-isfKloiiion, 3. 

Pscudo-{)Ci iptcral. 32. 

T»j^ur/*a, 35 1 . 

Psyche, 19Q. 

' Ptcrtunuta, 33. 

Pulpitiim, 2^ ii2. 

Pultukc, 159. 

Pulviiiar, 23. 

Punch (^femim retusiim', 255. 

Purple, colour, 217 : Tyrian purpls, 

m 

Purpurissimimi, 217. 

Puzzolana, 345. 

Pycnostyle, 33. 

Pylon, iil 

Pyriraifls, of Cheops, 59^ Cheph- 
ren. 60^ Myceriiius, 60^ Sukkara, 
60: Lopsiua’ theory, Glj Etruscan, 
62 ; Greek, 62 : Roman, 62. 
r>TgotcU*s, 254, 267. 

Pyrtipe (garnet), 315. 

Queens, Egyptian, 1 53. 

Ra. 142, im 130. 

Kaupo, the go<l of war, 146. 

Husena, the Etruscans, 363, 367. 

Rctl colour, used by the Egyptians, 
2l(>: by the Gret^ks. 216. 

RegoUiii Galassi tomb, 109. 

Regular horizontal walls, 6. 

Relief, Egyptian, 119; Greek and 
Roman, 202 ; alto rilievo, 203 : 
mezzo rilievo, l>as 80 rilievo, 204 ; in 
gems, 257. 

Represeutativo ^class of hieroglyphs , 
337. 338. 

Rcticulatum, 7. 

Rhamessioii, liL 
Rhea, 133. 

Rings, 302 ; Egyptian, 303 : Gret k, 
304 ; Elniscan, 364 : Roman, 305 : 
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ring of ClioopB (Shofoi, 302 : of 
Amunoph III.. 303 : of Horus, 303 : 
with <W"vice«, 305 ; hoUBekr-eper's, 
306 : thumb-ring, 307. 

R«uli!i, fiL Viii. 

Rock-cut tombs, 107. 

Roman deities, 163. ^ 

insiTiplions. See Inscriptions. 

orders, 18, 

temples, IS. 

RosetUi stone, 312. 

Rostmtn coiumna, ILL 
KubricA, 216. 

Ruby, 3LL 
Rudus, 82. 

Rnndnracha, 216. 

Bandaresos (avanturine,, 324. 

Bapphire, 311 ; a.sl, rinlod, 316. 

Bup)ihinis (lapis lazuli), 217, 323. 
Barcophagi, lilU ; of Nectanebo, 101 ; of 
Bcipio, 1 12,374: with bas-reliefs, 206. 
Sanla (sard), 318. 

Sard Achates (corneliau), 310. 

Sanloiiyx, 311). 

Satyrs, 18L See Fauns. 

Scarabffii, Egyptian. 156. 1 ■’)7. 257 ; 
ornamental, funereid, historical. 286 : 
material, 28ii ; large and small, 281: 
small seamhici, mythological, his- 
torical, physiogmphical, various, 
288 : Etruscan, 2!il. 

ScartbiBoa saoer, 286 ; sncnvl to Pthah, , 
2,86 ; Egyptian name “ Cheper,” t 
creator, 286. 

Sceptre, Kukufa, 144 : with lotus, 144. ] 

Bcliola, 26, I 

Sculpture, 115 : Egyptian, 115 : Etrus- , 
can. 121 ; Greek. 123 ; Roman, 1 36. I 
Seal of Rhampsinitis, 2,53. i 

Seal rings, Gicek, 304 ; Roman, ,305. | 

Sealing e.irth of the Greek, 327. 

Seb, 14L 1111 

Sehuk, Sevek, 14^ US. 130. 

SijKos, 1^ 2L 
Sepulcriim, 100. 

SenipLs, 149, 163, 200. 

8ei pentine marble, 326. ■ 

Seth. Typhoii, 143. 140. 150 : of the 
Gnostics, 300. 

Scthluns, 1,58. 

Seti, UlL nil 

Blmbti, F.gyptian sepulchral figures of 
clay, 102, 1.56. 

Shapes of painted vases, 246. 

Sigean inscription, 357. 

Bigla, abhrevintioiis in in8cription.s 1 

Greek, 3.55 : Roniaii, 383 : Chris- 
tian, 300. 

Signet-rings, of Ju'lali, 302 : of Joseph, 
302 : id Cheops, 302 : of Amunoph 
HI.. 303 : Egyptian, 303 : Greek, 


■304 : Roman, 305; of Alexander, 
304 ; Polycrates, 304 ; Pompey, 
Julius Csssur, Augustus, Msscenas, 
Nero. Galba, 305 ; of Michael 
Angelo. 276. 

Signs, hieroglyphic, 337 : chronological 
in inscriptions. Hill 
Sil, 212. 

Sileni, 186. 

Simonides, 348. 

Smaragdus I'emeraldi, HO; me<licua 
(malachite . 313. 

Smyrris, 255. 

I Solon, 269. 277. 

' Solliic periisl, 1 53. 

S|>ecus, OIL 

Sphinx. 1.50 ; Andro sphinx, 150 ; CVio 
sphinx, 151 ; Hieraco .sphinx, 151 ; 
great sphinx. 151. 

Sipl>aytdfSt ;t0t. 

Sjiina, 22. 

Sixilintorium, 25. 

Slailin, IL 
Statue, 160. 

Stalumcn, 82. 

2ri7\a., 105. 156. 

Stele. HLL 
Stephanos, 1 65. 

Stola, 163. 

Stones, for engraving, 250 ; classes of 
stones, transparent, serai-transpes- 
rent, opaque, 256. 309 ; transparent, 
300 ; semi-transparent, 316 : opaque, 
322. 

Stones, engraved, Egyptian, Greek, 
Etriisoaii, 201 : Roman, 208: Mi- 
tiireic, 200 ; Gnostic, 200. 

Styles in sculpture, Egyptian, 115 ; 

Etrusenn. 121 : Greek, 123 ; Ro- 
man, 136. 

-4 of Greek inscriptions, 349. 

of masonry, 3. 

of {lainted vases, 243: Rirlv, 

or Egyptian, 243: Archaic, Greek, 
Severe or Transitional, Beautiful, 
244 ; Florid, Decadence, 246. 
Slylobute, 2L 

Subjects of engraved stones, 262. 

engraved on rings, 308. 

Sudatorium, 75. 

Siiggc-stus, US. 

Summanus, 158. 

Summura dorsum, 82. 

Suovctaiirilia, 376. 

Syenite, 326. 

SymiHilic class of hicroglvplis, 337. 
338. 

Symplegmata, 258. 

Sy style, 33. 

Tablet of lioM-tta, .342. 

of Ahydos, 343. 
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Tublft of Kiiniak, ;443. 

of Momphia. H43. 

of Timis, M4.~i. 

Tnbli 'g. acpiilcbml. Kfiyptinn, 1 .'i7. 
Kii;;ubiuii, 

TlpOKtSt 

Tubliimin. lib 

Tniioa I'nmozon stone' , 524. 

Tail, snemi, 144. 

Tnurotxilin, ii7(i. 

Tautologiy in insoriptions, i!51. 

Tnzza Fariio>c. 'lla. 

Tcfne, 11^ lili, lull. 

Tt'iftnioiicH, 40. 

Temples — K^plian, Rhameasion, 
lii ; Knrnak, II; Luxor, 1!) : Eilfoii, 
la ; Deiiileni, 2ii : Greewn, 22 : 
zK;pnti, 2.1 : Theseiiiii, 25 ; rartlie- 
non, 25_; Selinus. I’lestuui, 2C_; 
Ml tnimiitum, 2Ii Kri-etheiim, 22; 
Jupiter 01jmpius27i Etruscan, 27j, 
Otiw, 27_; Jupiter Cnpitolimis, 28 ; 
Ronmn, 28 ; Minerva I'lialeiiliva, 29 ; 
Ves|iosian, 29 ; Saturn, 29 : jiars 
Ultor, 29 ; Antoninus niul Faustina, 
29 : Fortuiia Virilis, 29j Paiitbcou, 
29 : Vesta, Sybil, iill ; Pulmyra, 
1101111x0, 91 ; Niauies, 21_: plans of 
temples, 91 ; liglitliiKof temples, iH; 
culoiiriug of temples, 35. 
Tepiilarium, la, 

Terpsiebore, 192. 

Term cotlu, 210. 

Teseber, I I I. 

Tetmstylo. 33. 

TetmUoroii, a brick, 8. 

BoAaiior, Ub 
Tlinlami, 13, 

Thalia, 192. 

Tliasos. marble of, 208. 

Theatres. G3 : Greek, 63: Etrusenn, 
66 ; lb mum, litL 
Thennie, la. 

Tliesan, 1 59. 

Theseus, 198. 

Thmei. m, 1£L 
Tliotb, 112, 146. 148, L5a 
Thjuiele, 9uiit\n, tii. 

Timantbi's, 214. 

Tinia, 158. 

Tofpi, 163. 

Tombs, 93 ; Egyptian, 94. ; Greek, 104 ; 
Etniseaii. 107 ; Roman, 109 ; tomb 
of 0.sirei Meneptliuli, 95 ; tombs at 
Ileni Has-san, 95 ; Memphis, 96 ; 
tomb of Atreiis, 104 ; tombs of 
private indiviiluals (Greek s 105 ; 
Harpy tomb, 106; of )[uusolus, 
107 : tombs of Magna Grtccia, 107 : 
Ktnisoan tombs, rock-cut and 
tumuli, 107 ; primitive, 108 ; Cu- 
cumella, Vulei, 109 : Regolini Ga- 


Inssi, lo:t ; tomb of Aritns, 109 ; of 
Csocilia Metella, 110; of .biigiistiis, 
110; Hadrian. 1 10 : tombs at Pom- 
peii, 113; at IVtm, li t. 

Topaz, 312. 

2V>i)bzos (clirysolite', 312. 

pra.soides (|icridot\ 313. 

Torso Ilelvidere, 196. 

Treasury of .Mreiis at Slycenio, 104. 

Trilx', name of Roman trilie in inscrip- 
tions, 382. 

Tribmiesliip in Inseriptioiis, 378. 

Triclinium, 1^ 14, 

Triformis, 171. 

Trivia, 171. 

Tufa, iithoidc, grannlare, 39,5. 

Tumuli, 94, 104, M, 1119. 

Tunic, 163. 

I'liran, 159. 

Tiirm.s, 1 59. 

Turquoise. 324. 

Tuscan column, 49. 

Tii.scnnien signa, 1 22. 

Tyelic, 193. 

Typlion, 143, ^ 149, 150. 

Tyrian purple, 218. 

rnetiiarium, Ifi. 

Tirossnviov, 05. 

Urania, 192. 

Uncus, royal snake, 144. 153, 157. 

Uni, cinerary, 112. 207. 

Vases, painted, 230 : Etnisenn, 233 : 
Greek. 234 ; of Greek origin, 232 ; 
commerce in vases, 232 : clay useil 
in Elriiisun vasis, 233 : in Greek 
vaa<‘s, 23 1 : mmlesof painting them, 
234 : artists’ names on them, 235 : 
inscriptions on them, 235 ; classes, 
237 ; Milliiigen's classiflcntion. 236 : 
subjects, 237 : use, 239 : origin of 
the onstoni of placing them in tombs, 
2.H9 ; not mentioneil in ancient 
antliora, 249 ; found in tombs, 241 : 
covered witli a coating of calcureons 
eartli when found, 241 ; manu- 
facture of vases, 242; imitations 
and forgeries, 212 ; collcsrtions. 243 : 
e|K/chs or styles of pninti d vases. 
243 ; shapes, 246 : English and 
Italian noraenclatiu'c, 248 

Va-ses, miirrliine, 280. See also Cups, 

Vehicles of |»iiuting, 216 

Vejovis, 1 58. 

Velarium, C6. 62. 

Venus, 175; Urania, Genctrix, 176 ; 
Victrlx, Anndyomcne, Callipygos, 
177. 

Venlc di Tarquinia, 322. 

Vermiglioli, on the inscription of 
Perugia, 36(1. 
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VcniiilioD, 210. 

Vost*. IfiL 

Via, 82; Apphi, LaUiio, 83; IaW- 
i^na, l^rroneBtina, 83_; Tibur- , 
tina, Nomentana, 8!^; Salaria. 

• 83: Flaminin, gij Ona.'^ia, 84i 

Aurrlin, 84: Portucnsis, 84; 

Ontinnsis, 84j Ardoatinn, Ijauren- 
titjB, Sevi-riana. 84. 

Victory, lO.'i. 

Villa. Roman, LL 

VoUmnna, 1 .5!). 

Vomitf>rin, SO. 

Votive inscriptions, Greek, 3,’i3 ; Ktrus- 
can. 36S : Roman, 370. 

V'nlcan, 171 . , « 

IValls, Kgyptian, Ij Grecian, 3 ; Italian, 1 


3j Roman, 0_; Cyeloi^in. 3_; [loly- 
goipvl, 3_; irregular liorizontal, .5 : 
regular horizontal, coating of 
walls at Pompeii, 22.7. 

White', colour, nsc«l by tl.o Egyptians 
211 ; by the Greeks. 218. 

Windows, fine’strm, LL 

Xystu.s, la, * ‘ • 

Yellow colour u»sl by tlio Egyi>tian.“, 
211 ; by the Grrak, 216. 

Zeus, 163; Olymnius. Meilicliios. Orkios, 
16L 

Zeuxis, 211. 

Zironn, 313. 

Z«yn. 1B2. 
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